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LA QUESTION IRLANDAISE. 


Arter the British Government had 
moet the insurrection in Ire- 
land of 1798, some French generals 
asked Bonaparte if he Jremced to 
avenge the Irish who had suffered in 
that cause, and his answer was :— 
“They made a diversion ; what more 
do you expect from them?” This 
measure of the utility of the Roman 
Catholics in Ireland as an instrument 
of offence against England is prob- 
ably the degree of interest felt for 
them by French politicians. In fact, 
Paddy is the cat whom Monsieur 
Monkey coolly asks to put its paw in 
the fire. Within the last five months, 
eversince “La Question Romaine” has 
become the religious and political 
question deeply and fiercely agitating 
the zealous yet Catholics of 
France, they have sought to effect a 
diversion in Ireland. The descent of 
Humbert on our western coast, on the 
22nd August, 1798, was regarded at 
Parisas of little more importance than 
the contemporary landing of some 
French troops near Fishguard, when 
they were scared by the red petticoats 
of the Welsh women. Yet, though we 
are convinced that the bulk of our 
Roman Catholic countrymen would 
be unfavourable to any fresh invader, 
no one can be blind to the circum- 
stance that steam greatly facilitates 


the landing of an armament large 
enough to make our country the bat- 
tle-field of France and England. 

If the question were not beyond a 
joke, we would say we fancy there are 
few Frenchmen and Irishmen green 
enough to propose to turn the Green 
Isle into a religious and political 
Aceldama. Entertaining little appre- 
hension of any rebellious attempt 
on the part of our countrymen, we 
are still alive to the certainty that, if 
ever any such attempt be made, it 
will occur at the time most suitable 
to France. The season selected would 
naturally be after harvest, as offering 
some prospect of maintaining, by 
seizure of corn and cattle, an occupa- 
tion through the winter ; for we quite 
admit the possibility of making this is- 
land the scene of several battles, and 
even that an invader might land in 
sufficient force to hold out for two or 
three campaigns. But alittle know- 
ledge of geography, statistics, and 
politics, must leave its possessor in no 
doubtastothe ultimate result. History 
need not be invoked in the question ; 
though there is additional consolation 
in counting up cases of invasive fail- 
ures, from the three years’ occupation 
of Ulster by a Scottish army under 
Robert Bruce, to the wreck of the Ar- 
mada, the defeat of the Spaniards at 
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Kinsale, and the surrender of the 
French at Killala. But as these were 
mere piano movements, the 2 fortiori 
argument is inapplicable in case the 
French should decide on a forte af- 
fair. There was, besides those ma- 
= matters, the lively and curious 
ittle obligato, in a minor key, insti- 
gated by the Pope, anno 1579, when 
some seven hundred Italians landed 
on the coast of Kerry, and intrenched 
themselves behind almost the only 
good specimen of fortification Ireland 
boasts. These ingenious invaders 
were taught such a lesson as deterred 
others for a long time ;—but the les- 
son they teach us as to the value of en- 
trenchments should not be lost. 

Turn we to the case brought against 
our Government by the Paris press. 

Some recent cases of starvation, 
which have occurred in Mayo and 
Kerry, are cited by a French pamph- 
leteer as the prominent reason for 
giving us a Gallic-Irish Kingand Con- 
stitution. Let us ask first, how is 
it that the Poor Law Board did not 
meet the destitution in those instances 
by either striking a sufficient local 
rate, or calling for a rate in aid? Surely 
it is not necessary, at this day, to 
dogsear the pages of the Rev. Lord 
8. G. Osborne’s trenchant exposure of 
the shortcomings of Poor Law officials 
in the West, in order to enforce any 
new reproaches that may be due from 
neglect in this matter? Apart from 
such grounds of real complaint, let us 
proceed with thepamphlet. Famine, 
says the French writer, reigns again 
in the coast and mountain districts of 
the West. “Chose étrange!” says 
he:—but misery is unhappily no 
stranger there, where a barren soil 
and rainy atmosphere have for cen- 
turies imperilled the existence of the 
few inhabitants seeking to subsist on 
a plant which earth and sky combine 
to render uncertain. 

The ignorance displayed by the 
writer of * La Question Irlandaise”’ is 
so extreme, that we should not take 
the trouble to point it out, save from a 
desire to call attention tothe mischiev- 
ous ideas spread widely by this tissue 
of malignant nonsense. For instance, 
our native, revolutionary press strives 
hard to establish the impression that 
the French people feel deep interest 
in a “restoration of Irish Nationality.” 
Foreign newspapers have teemed with 
extracts from the first-cited brochure, 
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and such comments as this in La 
Patrie:—“1l1 y a dans cet écrit une 
connaissance approfondie de la situa- 
tion del’Irlande.” The fact is, gene- 
rally speaking, all that those jour- 
nalists know of the state of this coun- 
try is what they heard during the 
famine ; and since they can rarely 
read our language, they have little 
other than oral opportunities of learn- 
ing the great aaa effected since 
that time. 

A writer in the Jllustration ex- 
presses his intention of visiting our 
country, being, he says, “curious to 
see the party about to place Marshal 
MacMahon on the throne.” Many 
persons partake of his curiosity—our- 
selves among others—for, having seen 
the party who is to be enthroned, 
we should like to see the Green 
Islanders who will perform the cere- 
mony; and the ceremonials will be 
curious, if they are to be copied from 
those of the age when the MacMahon 
was customarily installed King of 
Monaghan, by placing his naked feet 
in two imprints of those of his patri- 
arch in the inauguration stone still 
shown near Carrickmacross. An old 
authority —Giraldus Cambrensis— 
says that some Irish kings were in- 
stalled by bathing in broth made of 
an inaugural cow; but we conceive 
that this solemnity will be dispensed 
with. Will the new monarch be called 
“ King of Tara,” like Brien Boroihme 
and Rivisns’ M‘Melaghlin? And 
what tribute will he exact? This is 
a weighty question. Marshal Mac- 
Mahon has certainly been “ born to 
honour,” but seems to have no wish 
to have honour thrust upon him. 
Indeed, neither the antecedents nor 
what we hear of Marie-Edme-Patrice- 
Maurice, Duc de Magenta and Maré- 
chal of France, induce us to believe 
him inclined to become “ Patrick I., 
King of Ireland.” 

Among the signs of ignorance of the 
real “Question Irlandaise,” namely, 
how Erin go bragh can be read “ Erin 
go bread,” let us noticethat our French 
friend says the island has “a soil of 
great fertility.” Compared with the 
soils of England and France, the soil 
of Ireland is not nearly so fertile. 
Our opinion in this matter is, per- 
haps, as good as his, for we have seen 
large breadths of the three lands. But 
statistics are wanting to give the best 
test, viz., the average of wheat pro- 
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duced per acreable contents of the 
three countries. “She has,” he says, 
“abundant mineral resources.” On 
the contrary, want of minerals is her 
chief material want. Scarcity of good 
coal, cheaply raised, is the primary 
check to the manufacturing greatness 
of this country. “The proprietors 
of nine-tenths of the soil reside in 
England.” This startling assertion 
is not to be believed, even in the ratio 
of believing half what a Frenchman 
says. Has he not yet heard that the 
large majority of purchases of land, 
under the Incumbered Estates’ Court, 
has been made by natives of Ireland! 
Many of these purchasers are Roman 
Catholics ; yet, though the number of 
landlords of this persuasion is consid- 
erable, how many of them would 
vote for elevating Marshal MacMahon 
to an Irish throne? Yet, our friend 
across the Channel proposes this mi- 
litary ig for the proprietors of the 
soil of Ireland, notwithstanding he 


fancies nine-tenths of their number 
are in the English interest! Then he 
calculates that Roman Catholics form 
seven-eighths of the population; and 
does not see that the rent-charges 


received by the clergy of the Estab- 
lished Church are paid by landlords, 
who, if this charge were abolished, 
would become so much the richer. 
Finally, he protests that the country 
is not represented by 105 deputies 
only in an assembly of 654. Certainly, 
if heads alone are to be considered 
as the basis for suffrage, she has not 
members enough; but proportionate 
taxation and intelligence form the 
basis of the British principle of fran- 
chise. What sort of parliament would 
be held in Dublin if Patrick I. mo- 
delled his on that of the Parisian 
Senate and Corps Legislatif? We 
should see a House of Lords in Lon- 
don composed of 458 members, dis- 
tinguished for the possession of per- 
manent wealth, ability, and independ- 
ence, while the French senators are a 
paid selection of 164 men, of whom 
thirty-three are generals, nine are 
marshals, eight admirals, six cardin- 
als, and others are ministers of state 
and ambassadors : and we should 
see, when the Irish element was 
subtracted from the House of Com- 
mons, 449 members; while French 
legislators are 278, all paid, the ma- 
jority are nominated by government, 
while the existing body has the aristo- 
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cratic element of one prince, two 
dukes, sixteen marquises, thirty-six 
counts, eight viscounts, and twenty- 
nine barons. If the Dublin parlia- 
ment were constituted like the Paris 
archetype, and by the rule of three, 
Patrick I. would have a senate of 
some score of military men, and a 
legislative corps of about fifty persons, 
with a small sprinkling of coronets 
among them. The mass of voters 
would be prolétaires, or needy, pro- 
pertyless persons—until, indeed, they 
made laws that would give them pro- 


perty. 
No parallel for the state of the 
Roman Catholic peasantry suits this 
amphleteer but that of the ryots of 
ndia. The former he describes as 
“tenants-at-will, or rather, at mercy.” 
Yet the largest portion of England 
is held on the same tenancy, and the 
farmers have stipulations by which 
they obtain security for making even 
permanent improvements. nhap- 
vily, the same custom does not obtain 
ot and, for reasons we will not 
now enter into, the system of tenure 
of small farms is by no means satis- 
factory. But “Jean de Paris” ex- 
aggerates the matter, and throws the 
blame where it is least due. 


‘*Who can be surprised (writes he) 
that, under such a system, where the 
peasant is deprived of all guarantee. the 
cultivation of the soil is backward? Who 
can be astonished that the most legiti- 
mate resentments sometimes break forth 
in acts of culpable vengeance? Who 
can marvel that such discouragement 
has carried off a population so treated 
for ages?” 


But how will he escape from the 
self-contradiction evident in the above 
statement? A sufficiency of security 
must have existed to have produced 
an over-abundant population. Our 
present having grown out of our past, 
some brief retrospect is necessary. 
The Celtic law of partition, having 
equality for its object and commun- 
ism for its practice, naturally pro- 
duced even more poverty, nakedness, 
and famine in former ages than at 
this day. One difference is this, that 
whereas, anciently, chieftains had 
authority to effect partition of land, 
the landlords of late times used no 
power to a their i mg a. 
continuing the pauperizin an 0 
subdivision. Even > the aia of 
prohibiting exhaustion of the soil by 
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over-cropping, a function sedulously 
performed by British landlords, the 
extreme difficulty in Ireland of 
obtaining verdicts from juries for 
breaches of covenants in leases has 
left the Irish tenant powerful for 
ees the land. Again, most 
skilled agriculturists, from Arthur 
Young downwards, are agreed as to 
the enormous evils attending culture 
of the potato on a scale that made 
millions of human beings dependent 
upon this perishable root. Evils 
briefly these: —It absorbed all manure 
and reproduced little; it facilitated 
early marriages and unlimited pro- 
creation of children—and yet its lia- 
bility to failure continually kept these 
millions on the brink of famine, trem- 
bling over the horrible precipice of 
death by starvation. Yet, how was 
an Irish landlord answered if he ven- 
tured to remonstrate against over- 
reliance on this treacherous root? 
What useful powers could an owner 
of land exercise in a country where, 
when he claimed possession of what 
the occupier could not pay for, he 
was liable to be murdered. How is 
it that the tenantry on the Irish es- 
tates of some landlords, whose Brit- 
ish estates present admirable spec- 
tacles resulting from mutual satisfac- 
tion between owner and occupier, are 
not similarly content and prosperous? 
Where does the fault lie? In the 
soil, in its owner, or in its occupiers ? 
For example, the revenue of the Mar- 
quis of Waterford from his English 
estate is nearly the same as from his 
Irish ; but, while the former is held 
by about fifty tenants, some of whom 
are better off than our squireens, the 
latter is in the hands of about one 
thousand families; so that, on the 
average, the comfort of these latter 
is only one-twentieth that of the for- 
mer. Yet, whenever landlords pro- 
posed to enlarge farms in this coun- 
try, what an outcry there was! The 
utmost they, in general, could do, 
before the famine forced out many 
small holders, was to exert some in- 
fluence in checking partition. If an 

one will take the trouble to loo 

through the rate-books of a few Poor 
Law Unions, he will observe innu- 
merable cases in which precise divi- 
sions, sometimes in two, sometimes in 
three, sometimes in four parts, were 
made, prior to the famine, in agricul- 
tural holdings. To subdivide is the 
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old, traditional impulse of the Celtic 
peasant. Some English writers, ig- 
norant of this fact, attribute to the 
cupidity of the landlord what has 
really been caused by this instinct on 
the part of tenants. Sydney Smith 
writes :— 


**The rapacity of the Irish landlord 
induces him to allow of extreme divi- 
sion of his lands. When the daughter 
of a farmer marries, a little portion of 
the little farm is broken off—another 
corner for Patrick, and another for Der- 
mot—till the land is broken into sec- 
tions, upon one of which an English cow 
could not stand. ‘twenty mansions of 
misery are thus reared instead of one. 
A loud cry of ‘oppression’ is raised 
to Heaven; and fresh enemies to the 
English name and power are multiplied 
on the earth.” 


This division is the work of the 
tenants, not of the landlord. A dozen 
authorities could be adduced to prove 
that such a process was the law of the 
land in our island in ages when there 
were no landlords, and when each 
male member of every clan owning a 
“country” in common was entitled 
to occupy a portion. Under such a 
practice, no marvel if Erin was not 
an Atlantis of perfect happiness, like 
the imaginary island of Sir Thomas 
More, where “ tota insula velut una 
familia est,’ but rather resembled 
ancient Gaul, similarly torn in pieces 
by the same law, which, in the words 
of Julius Cesar, created factions 
in every place, and even in every 
family. 

Elsewhere, the ignorance of this 
amphleteer takes the form of ma- 
icious invention and falsification. 

Thus, mistaking the function of a 
“driver,” or man employed to drive 
off cattle seized for rent, he fancies it 
is “ pousser dehors (to drive) la mal- 
heureuse famille ;’ and he describes 
“constables” as demolishing the 
cabins of evicted tenants, “ with bars 
and levers of iron.” This militia, he 
says, is the “crowbar brigade ;” and, 
he declares, “Ireland has an army of 
twelve thousand demolishers, who do 
not rest inactive, for official statistics 
teach us, that in ten years, from 1841 
to 1851, no less than 269,253 houses, 
or cabins, have been thrown down.’ 
Granting his figures as correct, twenty- 
two demolitions during ten years, 
or about two a year for each de- 
molisher, does not really prove 
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+ activity; and the statistician 
orgets that the majority of the 
corneas had become uninhabited, 
or uninhabitable. The mere idea of 
“fusion of small farms” makes him 
furious, though large farms offer the 
surest means for ing agricul- 
ture remunérative to cultivators, and 
productive for townspeople. arm - 
ing he would none of, and he would 
away with landlords. Land is the 
special thing, he conceives, that should 
be interdicted by law from being hired 
out. Yet, if he will compare the 
farmers of our country with the pro- 
prietors of his own, holdings against 
roperties, acre for acre, we incline to 
lieve that the sum of comfort would 
be found here. Of French farmers, 
unfortunately not a thriving class, we 
will say nothing ; but if another com- 
parison be wanted, let it be between 
our small farmers and French métay- 
ers, men, who not having risen to the 
possession of any property, hire eve 
a from landlords, and pay in kind. 
Or if the condition of our labourers 
be in question, it may be conceived 
uite equal to that of the similar 
cas in France, where wages average 
o- fifteen to - pence & day. on. 
‘o sum this pamphleteer 
into the onan error of finding 
faults without suggesting remedies. 
Blaming our Government because 
cases of famine occur in Ireland, he, 
in the same breath, styles poor-houses 
“horrible prisons ;” yet, in our view, 
the true ground for finding fault is, 
that those distressing cases were not 
prevented by means of a poor-law 
rate—by the instrumentality of this 
tax, which is the first charge on the 
landed property of Ireland. Surely, the 
landlords of the three kingdoms have 
not been backward in charging their 
estates for relief of the poor, for they 
have done so in a compulsory manner, 
and to an extent unparalleled in any 
other country. The brochwre writer 
is equally discontented with another 
alternative — emigration ; he thinks 
that the British Government is the 
main agent in effecting those emigra- 
tions, which have acted as the whole- 
sumest and maura relief to a super- 
abundant population ; and heseems to 
fancy that our Governmentisactuated 
by sentiments similar to those in the 
age of the Republic, when Thurlow, 
as of State to Protector 
Cromwell, wrote to Henry Cromwell, 
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Governor of Ireland, ordering him to 
cause some thousand Irish boys to be 
caught, to send to the American co- 
lony of Virginia, and Henry wrote 
back that he had done so; and de- 
sired to know whether the Protector 
wished as many girls to be caught ; 
and he adds, “doubtless it is a bu- 
siness in which God will appear.” 
Partaking of French aversion to emi- 
gration,./ can de Paris doesnotsee,that 
every emigrant gives a practical proof 
of possessing something more than 
that low level of poverty, and lack of 
energy, to which, he says, the peas- 
antry are reduced. 

What would be the gain tothe Roman 
Catholics of Ireland by annexation to 
France? Would King MacMahon in- 
troduce the Code Civile clauses, com- 
pelling almost equal distribution of 
property among children? Why, even 
the Swiss, under their peculiar cir- 
cumstances, enjoy more liberty, in this 
important respect, than the French, 
the compulsion extending only to half 
of the inheritance. Every one knows, 
that in times when it was deeme 
expedient to pass laws that should 
have the effect of impoverishing the 
Roman Catholics of this country, the 
penal law of 1704 enacted no more 
than if a Papist died intestate, and no 
Protestant heir could be found, the pro- 
perty was to be equally divided among 
all the sons, or, if he had none, among 
all the daughters. Our country would 
be truly malheureuz, if her breadths 
of infertile tracts were chopped into 
morsels of properties, on a system 
only suitable to deep soil, a sunny sky, 
an den cultivation. Unless King 
MacMahon willresuscitate the Brehon 
law, and administer justice, by reviv- 
ing galloglasses and kernes to carry 
out that code—what will his subjects 
gain if they copy French law ? ill 
they like its martial department, and 
thrive under its civil regulations? 
Will they exchange their present po- 
litical liberty, with its freedom for 
running into occasional license, for 
the police and suppression of France ? 
Will they change their system of local 
self-government for that of a country 
where, if townsmen exceed 400, they 
have not the right to choose their 
own mayor; and where the inso- 
lence of men dressed in brief author- 
ity is almost insupportable? In the 
matter of access to the law, they 
would lose such a substantial boon as 
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highly-paid judges, answerable to the 
superior court of public opinion, 
and watched vigilantly by our ubi- 

uitous sentinel, the Press. Would 
the Court of the Tuileries suffer the 
head agitator in France, if such a 
phenomenon raised his head, to be 
elected Prefect of the Loire, and, like 
O'Connell, Lord Mayor of Dublin, 
provoquer la fameuse discussion of 
a topic as exciting as “ Repeal of the 
Union” was to the Irish people, “az 
sein de la municipalité ?” Would he 
be allowed to assemble “des meetings- 
monstres,” whose “hurrahs s élevérent 
Sormidables?” Strong as the Bona- 
im Government is, and supported 

y the army that shot down the fa- 
mished workmen of Paris in uncount- 
ed numbers, it either dares not permit 
& political meeting, such as is among 
the safety-valves of the English sys- 
tem of government, or would quickly 
disperse one by dragoons and artillery. 
The French nation are said to have 
the right of petition, as M. About as- 
sures us in his last brochure ; but it 
is not so long since M. D’Hausson- 
ville had reason to acknowledge that, 
however much this right remains in- 
tact, it is by no means prudent to al- 
Inde to its existence. But they have 
another right, and indubitably ‘so, for 
they assert it, by occasionally exercis- 
ing it, viz.: le droit @insurrection, 
their remedy whenever they become 
quite dissatisfied with any of the 
eleven forms of government they have 
tried during the present century. This 
is the privilege they wish their Irish 
Roman Catholic brethren to partake 
of ; yet, though we cannot balance 
the ody account between demo- 
cracy and despotism, we conceive 
that revolutionists have as much evil 
to answer for as kings have. 

What are the political rights of the 
French people, after all their changes ? 
The spectacle the nation now presents 
is much what it has presented for 
centuries, that of spectators at a 
theatre, in which government officers 
fill every part ; a public less organized 
than when its components were regu- 
latly ranged in boxes, pit, and gallery ; 
a people without ascertained rights ; 
without working institutions ; hardly 
free in speech, but sometimes employ- 
ing its liberty, to blame, to criticise 
like a theatrical audience, and occa- 
sionally exercising much license, in 
damning old performers, and setting 
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up new ones. But, short of an insur- 
rection, they showsmall political signs, 
such as any of those wild forms of 
sedition and treason which John Bull 
is accustomed to look at merely as 
“Paddy’s pretty ways.” How lon 
would a Daniel O’Connell have live 
in Rome? How long an editor of a 
Nation have printed his paper in 
the Roman capital? Where would 
the heroes of a Ballingarry and of 
Italian Phoenix Clubs have been 
now 

The definitions given by the author 
of MacMahon, roi d’Irlande, of the 
four various formsof government com- 
peting for use or adoption in Europe, 
are well worth attention. The first, 
styled by him Vancien régime, is, he 
observes, at present no more than a 
phantom; the second, “the Revolu- 
tion,” 2.e., a Republic, is a nightmare, 
but one which tends to appear periodi- 
cally, and may soon be transformed into 
a horrible reality, unless care be taken ; 
the third, the mission of which seems 
to be to serve as a step to the second, 
is parliamentarism ; and the fourth is 
“the Democratic idea,” based on the 
progressive application of universal 
suffrage. Of these but two are serious 
rivals, parliamentarism, as subsistin 
in England, and “the Democraticidea 
in France, which, hemight have added, 
Napoleon III. pretends to represent 
in its flattering form of “the sove- 
reignty of the people.” The former, 
observes he, has proved in his coun- 
try a hotbed of conspiracy, a market 
of wordy orations, or a malignant 
club of scholars let loose. Of a truth 
he says, too true; for possession of 
copious eloquence, generally unac- 
companied by depth and judgment, 
which is one of the evils of a free 
form of government, was peculiarly 
the curse of Paris parliaments. To 
avoid such a whirlpool, a political 
Charybdis of rhetoric, such as our pre- 
sent Chenedien of the Exchequer now 
directs the storm of in Westminster, 
a Marshal of France is to become 
despotic in Dublin! We give the au- 
thor of this proposition due credit for 
the depth of. his observations on the 
important score, of the comparative 
adaptability of parliamentary and 
democratic despotism to various na- 
tions. “The first,” he declares, to 
be efficaciously applied in Europe, 
“would require that France, meses 
Italy were peopled with Englishmen, 
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or that all the Catholics of those cown- 
tries were disposed to suffer them- 
selves to be treated like the Irish.” 
Here the question of government 
liesin anutshell. Protestantism and 
a free parliament, or Roman Catholic- 
ism and despotism. Self-government 
in religion, or, at the least, freedom 
from the yokes of Rome, Jesuits, 
and Confessors ; and, as the sequence, 
political self-government ; or submis- 
sion to those yokes, and their sequence, 
Monarchal tyranny. The author of 
Deux: Epées, has well characterized 
the present Government of Rome as 
a thorough copy of the Austrian sys- 
tem. To cut it down is the warmest 
hope of the wielder of one of these 
swords, Garibaldi, the champion of 
Italian unity under a constitutional 
sovereign and parliament ; to support 
it the endeavour of him who uses the 
other, Lamoriciere ; whose country- 
men now propose to send a third 
sword, MacMahon, to establish it in 
Ireland under the mask of universal 
suffrage. The author of MacMahon, 


rot d’ Irlande, is quite candid on this 
latter point, writing thus :— 


** We have placed the enemies in pre- 
sence of each other, let us see the forces 
of which they can dispose. The pre- 
ponderant parliament has for long en- 
deavoured to organize us, it has engen- 
dered nothing but antagonism, humili- 
ating influences, or else doubtful alli- 
ances. The moment, it appears to us, 
is arrived to work out the other sys- 
tem. Nevertheless, it must not be 
dissimulated, it is a bold enterprise, 
for England is powerful, and what is 
more, she has the immense advan- 
tage of having unceasingly pursued 
her idea, whilst France, after having 
often wandered, has just’ re-entered the 
way, and still she finds it not only en- 
cumbered by the balance of account that 
the interior wreck of the Revolution and 
of parliamentism offer to England, but 
also barred out on almost all sides by an 
exterior chain, of which united Italy 
would willingly form the last link. 

**France has, therefore, for her sup- 
porters but her chief and her people, 
strictly speaking. It is enough:—for in 
her ardour to throw herself upon the 
booty carried away by her rival, Eng- 
land has allowed the flaw in her cuirass 
to be seen. 

** What, in fact, is the unity of Italy 
to her, except the indispensable comple- 
ment of her antagonism against us? 
Well, if it is the rule in diplomacy, like 
as in war, to answer attack by attack, 
how shall we reply to this one?” 
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The reply is to be—a political di- 
version in Ireland ! 

This exactly concurs with our open- 
ing remark, to the effect that the 
French regard the Irish merely as 
good to make a diversion. A marshal 
and part of the army of France are to 
transplant universal suffrage and 
despotism in a land severed, after 
seven hundred years’ possession, from 
the British crown. “Tl-governed 
people have the right,” says the pam- 
phleteer, “to withdraw themselves 
from the laws which rule them, by 
means of voting, and even by insur- 
rection.” But, there is another right, 
that solemnly asserted in the armo- 
rial bearings of the British crown— 
“ Dieu et mon droit !” 

In exercise of the free right of 
criticising the acts of government, 
let us venture to state our opinion as 
to what is most needful for our own 
country. It is much to be deplored 
that the system of governing Eng- 
land by the opposition of two great 
parties extends into Ireland to rang- 
ing her people in two religiously as 
well as politically opposed ranks, 
since the effect is to aggravate their 
natural antipathies. Parties, or ra- 
ther individuals, gain by the play of 
these factions ; but the whole country 
loses. What Ireland most wants is 
thorough union with Great Britain. It 
should not merely be one of legislators, 
but of laws ; and this would be possible 
in a more complete form than is the 
case in the union with Scotland, which 
has long received the name of North 
Britain. For legal purposes, Ireland 
might be called West Britain; and 
ought not to be mocked by being except- 
ed from laws passed for the sister coun- 
tries. Competition for employments 
under the Crown is, of course, much 
the cause why Protestants and Roman 
Catholics are divided into hostile par- 
ties ; and, as it is plain that even the 
most despotic government could not 
be carried on without the allurements 
of patronage, we must apprehend that 
administrationssodependenton public 
opinion as party ones, which inter- 
mittently deal out rewards to their 
supporters, will continue to use this 
means of obtaining support. 

The geographical position of our 
island destined her to be the mere 
adjunct of Great Britain, a country 
of greater size, of enormous resources, 
very superior in civilization, and con- 
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sequently the seat of government. 
Were we, like Jersey, nearer to the 
coast of France than to the shore of 
England, we might have succumbed 
to the government of the former coun- 
- he inhabitants of the Channel 
Islands, however, have never talked 
ef wishing to be annexed to their 
nearest neighbours. Besides that Ire- 
land is naturally under political sub- 
serviency to the stronger country, she 
is also doomed to be its draw-farm. 
These two points are so plain, there 
is. little to say about them, save to 
suggest the maxim that nations should 
sometimes, like individuals, submit to 
their condition. Whatever domestic 
discomforts Ireland endures arise from 
local quarrels springing either from re- 
ligion or land. The circumstance that 
the sympathies of the Roman Catholic 
population are in favour of sustaining 
the present government in Rome, and 
are therefore opposed to the general 
tenor of English politics as regards 
Italy, is insufficient to warrant ex- 
treme antipathetic views. Religious, 
political, and possessional disputes 
will, doubtless, long continue more 
bitter in our country than elsewhere 
in the world, for various reasons ; but 
we must ever enter our protest against 
continual profanation of the holy name 
of God, the sacred cause of religion, 
and the noble cause of just political 
freedom, for the detestable and sordid 
purposes of bigotry and party. 

During the last forty years, the at- 
tention of the Parliament of the 
United Kingdom has been constantly 
directed to all that “kings and laws 
ean cure” in this country. In the 
words of ae and earnest repub- 
lican, John Milton :— 


**« This is not the liberty which we can 
hope; that no grievance ever should arise 
in the commonwealth ; that let no man 
in this world expect; but when com- 
plaints are — heard, deeply consid- 
ered, and speedily reformed, then is the 
utmost bound of. civil liberty attained 
that wise men look for.” 


But to all except the pupal, 
there are notorious maladies in the 
Irish body politic almost insusceptible 
of cure, and these are aggravated b 

questions between wealth, work, land- 
lord and tenant, owner and occupier, 
still more insusceptible. The needy, 
ignorant, bigoted, and turbulent Ro- 
man Catholic of Ireland differs as 
much from the Roman Catholic of 
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other countries, as did the mere Irish, 
whom Lord Macaulay contrasts so 
markedly with the comparatively gov- 
ernable Anglo-Irish Catholics under 
Talbot and Sarsfield, and with the re- 
ligious, easy, and peaceable English 
Catholics of the same times. The 
Irish in the United States are not re- 
garded with much favour by the 
Americans, and are distinguished for 
noisy turbulence. Just now they are 
at a low discount, because of their 
fanatical hatred to the liberal Italians, 
and of their attachment to the Pope 
and Bomba IL. while almost all 
Americans are Republicans and Gari- 
baldists. Meanwhile, the United 
States are an admirable outlet for all 
admirers of universal suffrage; and 
every emigrant makes room at home 
for the comfort of those who remain 
behind—for that prosperity which has 
been put to shame by the recent cases 
of severe destitution. Under the pre- 
sent circumstances of our country, we 
do not see an excuse for neglect of the 
oor. Jean de Paris quotes, in trans- 
ation, Lord Clare’s statement as to 
the progress made by this country 
after she obtained freedom of trade : 
“Tl n’y a pas sur la face du globe de 
nation qui, pendant la méme période, 
ait fait en agriculture et en indus- 
trie des progrés aussi rapide que 
VIrlande.” If this was true in 1798, 
it is even more true of the period from 
1848 to 1860—the increase in the ex- 
ports and imports of this island bein 
one of the most extraordina wes | 
in history. Repealers think the na- 
tive Parliament was the talisman that 
effected that first improvement ; but, 
considering political security as indis- 
pensable to commercial progress, we 
do not believe a Parliament in Dublin 
would conduce to peace, either at 
home or abroad, especially if it were 
a copy of Parisian prototypes. At 
the least, French friends of freedom 
should first give freedom a fair trial 
at home. But they fear lest a free 
Parliament in France would arouse 
her factions, and convulse her from 
one end to the other. On the other 
hand, neighbouring nations wish to 
see freedom of debate in the Paris 
Parliament, with liberty of the Press ; 
believing these would be the best gua- 
rantees for the peace of Europe, since 
unfettered expression of thought 
would prevent schemes of aggression 
being planned secretly, and only dis- 
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closed when the moment comes for 
executing them. 

Before consigning Jean de Paris’ 
pamphlet to our waste-paper basket, 
we must quote a ae from it, in 
which he says a British Lord lately 
proclaimed that Great Britain is “the 
pharos of nations, the light and safe- 

ard of the world ;” and that John 

ull will declare of the Irish :—“The 
people are senseless who do not ap- 

reciate the benefits of Britannic civi- 
ization.” Without going so far as 
to paraphrase his lordship’s simile by 
comparing our Parliament to the sun, 
we would observe, having recently in- 
spected the latter luminary through a 
telescope, that we saw several spots 
in it, which reminded us of the re- 
mark of James I. when, as a child, 
his royal mother having taken him to 
see a meeting of the Scottish repre- 
sentative , he exclaimed, on ob- 
serving a gap in the roof of the hall: 
“There is a hole in this Parliament!” 


The truth is that, though no one 
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would go so far as to pick holes in the 
sun, even if they did not already exist, 
there is hardly a human institution 
with which fault cannot be found. 
For ourselves, we are not surprised at 
the French people not appreciating 
the parliamentary system, since the 
Parisians frequently abused it; and 
so insensate is this nation, we really 
believe that if Jean de Paris polled 
all the young Parisiennes, he would 
find them unanimous in voting the 
sun an imperfect institution and a 
spoiler of the complexion: nay more, 
we fancy that the candle-light beau- 
ties would rebel, and declare for put- 
ting the sun out altogether. Valuin 
freedom of debate in Parliament an 
liberty of the Press far higher than 
universal suffrage under Napoleon ITI, 
we look to the rule of three to solve 
this question. If the British Parlia- 
ment is a pharos, and our friend’s 
pamphlet a rushlight, what amount of 
illumination does the world receive 
from the Paris Parliament? 


RIENZI. 


BY PROFESSOR DE VERICOUR. 


PART IL 


Tre Cardinal Legate had with- 
drawn to Monte-Fiascone, and, in the 
name of the Pope, concluded a close 
alliance with the Colonnas, the Orsini, 
and all the nobles who were the most 
bitterly hostile to Rienzi. They all 
prepared to attack Rome, or reduce 
the city by famine, in investing it. 
The danger was imminent. e 
Tribune made an appeal to all classes 
of citizens, and to the peasantry. 

few barons responded to his appeal, 
and among them, John of Vico, who 
entered the city with one hundred 
horsemen, and a supply of corn. But 
rumours of treason were circulating 
about his intentions. Vico, on his ar- 
rival, did not go at once to the Capi- 
tol. Rienzi invited him with his son 
and principal companions to a ban- 
quet, kept them all prisoners, dis- 
armed their soldiers, whose arms and 
horses he distributed to his own 
followers. He had made hasty pre- 
parations, when he learnt that the 
enemy, with about five thousand men, 


had encamped within about three 
mniles of Rome. He had not neglected 
his usual mode of rousing the enthu- 
siasm of the Romans. He related to 
the assembled people that his patron, 
Saint Martin, had promised him vic- 
tory ;_ that Pope niface had ap- 
peared to him during the night, and 
announced to him a battle in which 
he would be avenged of the insults of 
the Colonnas ; after which he divided 
his army into three corps, and at their 
head, marched towards one of the 
Sea of Rome, The army of the 

rons was advancing during the 
dead of night, with old Colonna and 
his son at their head. Their intention 
was to surprise the city, having bribed 
some of the guards, who having 
been changed, baffled the whole plan. 
When Stephen Colonna beheld the 
failure of the attack, he resolved, with 
his colleagues, to defile in battle array 
before the city, in order to brave the 
enemy. They were thus passing close 
to the gate of the city, near Rienzi 
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and his bands, with trumpets sound- 
ing tauntingly, exasperating the Ro- 
mans within, who were foaming with 
fury, when the city gate was suddenly 
flung open. The younger Colonna, 
thinking that his companions had 
entered, darted in, and the Romans 
seeing, somewhat taken by surprise, 
he boldly dashed on the Tribune, who 
being overthrown, exclaimed, “Great 
God, will you betray me?” In the 
meantime, the Romans having re- 
covered from their momentary stupor, 
overpowered and slaughtered the 
younger Colonna, and the old man 
and nobles hastening to the rescue— 
they were received with fury, and all 
cut down or obliged to take to flight. 

This was a great victory. Seven 
Colonnas had fallen. Old Stephen was 
almost broken-hearted. The nobles 
were panic-struck. Rienzi did not 
know his advantage. His febrile ac- 
cesses of delirious excitement were 
always followed by a state of prostra- 
tion. It must have been with him the 
result of his physical constitution. 
His fainting fits were more frequent 
than formerly. Moreover, success led 
him to great display, and to festivals 
instead of to the completion of an en- 
terprise. The next day he went tothe 
field of battle with his son, accom- 
— by 100 knights; he made in- 

uman difficulties about granting the 
permission for burying the illustrious 
dead. He picked up some earth, 
moist with blood, and shed it on the 
head of his son, in proclaiming him 
“Knight of Victory.” The whole of 
this scene created great disgust among 
many of his adherents. The massacre 
of the Colonnas had estranged also 
many of his partisans. But he had 
promised the Roman militia a pay 
which he could not grant without 
levying a new tax. Phe people, in 
many groups, were murmuring loudly 
at his pride, profuse display, and 
banquets, and protesting indignantly 
against the chance of fresh taxation. 
In the meantime, Rienzi was inactive, 
no longer assembling the people on 
the Forum, remaining oalaaion by 
the lowest populace. The Legate of 
the Pontiff, on the other hand, dis- 
played a surpassing activity, watching 
the general «dliscontent. He skilfully 
launched among the Romans a terri- 
ble manifesto, addressed by the Pope 
to the people, in which the usurpa- 
tions of Rienzi, his cruelties and 
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follies were enumerated and stigma- 
tized, closing by the announcement of 
a decree of excommunication on both 
the Tribune and the city, which 
would soon follow. He had, more- 
over, received from Avignon a large 
sum to assist the barons, who now sur- 
rounded the city again, and threaten- 
ed it with famine. The menace of a 
famine, and the excommunication, 
were more than enough to cool the 
enthusiasm of the Romans. Rienzi 
himself was discouraged. He thought 
he felt the palace of the Capitol trem- 
ble under ie every night. An owl 
that came on the battlements of the 
Capitol frightened him during his 
sleep by its shriek; it was driven 
away, but returned again and again. 
He thus allowed days and sleepless 
nights to pass without forming any 
resolution. 

During this state of superstitious 
weakness and irresolution, the Legate 
published the decree of excommuni- 
cation. Rienzi roused himself, and re- 
solved not to fall without resistance. 
His council had refused him the au- 
thority to increase the tax upon salt, 
and to appoint a captain of war; 
he now endeavoured to change the 
majority in the council hostile to him, 
and convoked new elections in the 
districts of Rome. The majority of 
the ballot went against him. He tried 
one last effort which could not but 
prove a failure. Inthe presence of the 
crowd assembled at the Capitol, he 
annulled all his former decrees, so 
characterized by their arrogance, pre- 
tensions, and usurpations ; he pro- 
mised to submit to the instructions of 
the Pontiff, and cancelled the superior 
authority he had awarded to the Ro- 
man people. This crest-fallen, un- 
manly profession of faith of the Tri- 
bune, was received with loud mur- 
murs by both his partisans and his 
enemies. In the meantime the Le- 
gate was forming a secret plot for 
the ruin of the Srribune, with the 
Colonnas, the Savelli, and a Condot- 
tiere, Pepino, Count of Minarbino, 
who was commissioned by the King 
of Hungary to collect soldiers to 
march against the Queen of Naples. 
Rienzi, hoping for some assistance 
from that king, did not anticipate the 
hostility of Pepino, although he had 
shortly before banished him from 
Rome, for having committed some 
act of plunder at Terracina, On the 
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15th of December, 4 bill was placard- 
ed at the gate of the castle of St. 
Angelo, exciting the people to free 
themselves from the excommunicated 
Tribune. Rienzi ordered it to be torn 
down, and summoned its author to 
his Tribunal. But in the evening of 
that day the cries of “Death to the 
Tribune” were heard clamoured in 
several parts of the city. Early the 
next morning the belfry of the Capi- 
tol called the people to arms. No one 
answered it. Every party sought its 
safety in its district. Rienzi sallied 
out, followed by a few remaining sol- 
diers ;—the people at last, gradually, 
slowly, collected. He tried once more 
the magic power of his eloquence, 
but his faith in himself was gone ; he 
spoke with a feminine nervousness, 
of all he had done, of the injustice 
and ingratitude he was subjected to. 
He wept abundantly ; many wept 
with him, and when « begged to 
released from the authority that had 
been intrusted to him seven months 
before, not one dissenting voice was 
heard. Probably, as a last mark of re- 
spect, a silent crowd accompanied him 
and his wife, who was concealed under 
a monkish robe and hood, to the Cas- 
tle of Angelo. All the gates of the 
city were immediately thrown open. 
The barons returned ; the Legate in- 
stalled himself at the Capitol. The 
Tribune was declared solemnly a here- 
tic, sacrilegious, and hung in effigy. 
Two senators were appointed, and his 
government abolished. Again, Rienzi 
made one last attempt ; he had one 
of his symbolical pictures aflixed to 
the gate of the Church of Santa Mada- 
lena ; but the Romans had latterly 
suffered from famine ; they paid no 
attention to the allegory, which fell, 
destroyed, and soiled by a rabble of 
boys, whilst Rienzi beholding his 
werlessness, disappeared from 
me. But in the interval between 
his fall and this last attempt, Rienzi 
had gone to Civita Vecchia, where 
his nephew commanded the fort, 
leaving his wife, sons, and relations 
in Rome, where, through the gener- 
osity of old Stephen Colonna, they 
lived secure and tranquil. When the 
nephew was obliged to surrender the 
fort, Rienzi, skilfully disguised, re- 
turned to Rome, to the Castle of St. 
Angelo, where, it appears, by the pub- 
lished documents, that two of the 
Orsini were plotting to have him 
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taken, in order to give him up to the 
Legate, or have him hanged or mur- 
dered. Their death alone saved him. 
It is well established that he left Rome 
and fled in the direction of Naples, 
towards the end of January, 1348. 

Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, in his bril- 
liant romance, attributes this first fall 
of his hero to the excommunication 
and its blighting results. But the ex- 
communication alone could not have 
worked such a change among the Ro- 
mans. The history of the fourteenth 
century, and of Florence especially, 
abounds with instances when this 
pontifical ultimatum was powerless 
and often braved. Rienzi had com- 
mitted gross political errors, among 
which the most fatal to him were his 
folly of summoning the Emperor to 
his tribunal and his insulting and ex- 
pelling the pontifical vicar who was 
disposed to favour and support him. 
He certainly evinced flashes of genius 
and energy, but proved himself a 
mystical, lite topian, devoid of 
many of the leading characteristics of 
a statesman. His heedlessness, pue- 
rile ostentation, and extravagance, dis- 
gusted the people. Many of his acts 
of despotism destroyed also the public 
confidence, and when at the last mo- 
ment he abandoned his pompous titles, 
annulled his former ordinances, these 
sudden changes and exaggerated con- 
cessions, were received as a testimony 
of his weakness, and as a proof that 
self-interest alone had actuated him 
in all his proceedings—hence a mass 
of the people abandoned him and 
joined his enemies. 

Rienzi was now a wandering out- 
cast, but far from being discouraged. 
Being abandoned by all parties, he 
turned to one of those Condottieri, the 
scourge of Italy—men who for a cer- 
tain sum of money undertook every 
thing. The German, Werner, one of 
the boldest adventurers, who called 
himself “the enemy of God and of 
mercy,” was then not far from Rome 
with his lawless band. He had, a 
few years previously, plundered twelve 
large cities of Northern Italy, and 
braved the united forces of the Vis- 
conti and the Scala. The fallen Tri- 
bune proposed to this brigand to join 
him and attempt a surprise of Rome. 
They came near the city. Had they 
suddenly attacked it, they might have 


succeeded, for a part of the ple, 
suffering from the cruelty of the no- 
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bles, were already regretting Rienzi. 
But, they hesitated, and gave time to 
the Legate to assemble troops and take 
measures of defence. Moreover, Ri- 
enzi had collected, through his oe, 
an indispensable sum of money, an 
one of his agents, Papencordt says 
his own brother, fled with it. The 
Condottieri, unwilling to act with- 
out subsidies, and seeing Rome well 
ae turned away towards Naples, 
eaving, in his way, ienzi safe in one 
of the wildest solitudes of the Apen- 
nines, in a convent of some poor mys- 
tical monks, dissenters of the Order 
of St. Francis, who, in the mountains 
of the Majella, spent their lives in con- 
templation, prayer, and in the expec- 
tation of purer times, of a general 
reform in the Church, and of a uni- 
versal fraternal poverty. This year 
(1348), during which the memorable 
blac lague transformed Europe 
into a huge charnel house, the fear- 
ful earthquake that followed, which 
shook Rome to its very foundations, 
was well calculated to confirm the 
poor monks in their forebodings and 
visions, and lead all warm imagina- 
tions to share them. Rienzi joined 
the monks in all their ecstatic reve- 
ries and in their abstinence ; he in- 
flamed them with his mystical elo- 
quence and ambitious projects. The 
mutual febrile exaltations, the yearn- 
ings for days of purity and spiritual 
satness, continued—Rienzi was be- 
eld as a prophet by the poor monks. 
He has himself afterwards related 
his residence in the Majella, and it 
seems that he has as the 
austerity, poverty, and humility of 
these solitaries. 

At the commencement of 1350, the 
most revered hermit in the country, 
Fra Angelo, came to Rienzi, knelt 
before him, urged him to action in a 
— address, observing that he 

ad long enough been in penitence 
and retreat, that the day of salvation 
of all had come, for the accomplish- 
ment of which two men had been 
elected, the Emperor Charles [V. and 
Cola, the Knight of the Holy Ghost, 
who must hasten to the Emperor, who 
will aid him to crush the bad passions 
and regenerate Rome and the Church. 
However flattering such a proposition 
could be to the ambition and mysti- 
cism of the Tribune, his former con- 
duct to the Emperor made him hesi- 
tate as to its being practicable; but 
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the mystical remonstrances, and pro- 
er visions of the friar, could not 
ail to captivate and persuade an ima- 
ginative and enterprising nature. It 
was the year of the Jubilee, the cele- 
bration of which had been obtained 
by the Tribune. Twelve hundred 
thousand Christian pilgrims had fall- 
en upon Rome. ienzi could not 
resist the temptation. He came also. 
Moreover, he was no longer safe in 
the Majella. The Archbishop of 
Naples was preparing snares to have 
him taken and given up to the 
Pope. Cola, lost among the masses 
of pen now at Rome, found many 
of his old associates and friends, ex- 
cited their discontent against the Le- 
gate, and spoke fervently of his new 
projects. As the Cardinal was, accord- 
ing to custom, visiting the churches, 
two arrows pierced his hat: no one 
was found in the house whence they 
came. The prelate suspected Rienzi 
of being at least an accomplice in the 
attempt, and he requested earnestly 
the Pope to accept his resignation. 
Still, it was not by any means a pro- 
pitious time to attempt a revolution- 
ary movement in Rome, asthe whole 
pie was absorbed by the Ju- 
ilee, which they more especially con- 
sidered as a most advantageous specu- 
lation to themselves, and from which 
their attention could not be drawn 
away by any pein! consideration, 
nor by any Tribune, however beloved. 
The month of July, 1350, Prague, 
where resided the Emperor Charles 
IV., beheld the arrival of Rienzi, who 
went straightway to the Court, and 
threw himself at the feet of his Im- 
perial Majesty, whom he addressed 
in a mystical language, expressive of 
the purity of his intentions when he 
governed Rome, confessing the pride 
that had blinded him, how power had 
intoxicated him, and -how much he 
had subsequently suffered when God 
had cast him down in the abyss. He 
concluded by imploring the imperial 
protection, and proclaiming that the 
sword of the Emperor must cut down 
all tyrants, adding that crows take to 
flight before the age. The Emperor, 
astonished, listened to him favour- 
ably, promised his pardon for the 
past, and consented to listen to his 
projects. The allusions of the enthu- 
siastic outcast referred to nothing less 
than the universal monarchy of the 
Empire, and the supremacy of the 
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State over the Church after the long 
triumph and ascendancy of the Pon- 
tifical See : they were all accompanied 
by prophetic assurances of the pro- 
tection of the Holy Ghost, of ultimate 
success in all refo till the day 
when the world would offer a perfect 
unity in government and creed, when 
the Emperor, Cola di Rienzi, and the 
Pope would offer in this world the 
image of the Holy Trinity. Charles 
IV. was a practical man, hostile to 
chimerical ideas, and attached to the 
Pope and theChurch. Nevertheless, 


he requested the Tribune to give him be 


in writing all he had heard him ex- 
press; and entertaining some doubt 
about his orthodoxy, he requested the 
Archbishop of Prague to watch over 
bra to keep hima prisoner, but with 
kind treatment. 

Now Rienzi became subjected to 
endless conversations and argumenta- 
tions with the Archbishop and many 
German doctors and scholars who 
visited him. In all he evinced dashes 
of heresy. In his memoir to the 


Emperor, he alludes for the first time 
to the report which supposed him to 
be the son of Henry -» an indeli- 


cate disgrace on the honour of his mo- 
ther; he asserts the prophecy which 
sele him as a precursor—a St. 
John—of a new Christ, depicting 
vividly the corruption of the Avignon 
Court and the wretchedness of Rome. 
The Emperor, who had great preten- 
sions to theological learning, conde- 
scended to answer the infatuated exile 
in conversations, and especially in 
writing ; he did so as a faithful son of 
the Church, defending the orthodoxy 
upbraiding Cola for his = and 
vanity, pitying Rome and Italy, but 
protesting that the Imperial power 
could not regenerate them, and an- 
nouncing to the prisoner that as he 
nourished doctrines very dangerous 
for the salvation of his soul, he 
must remain in confinement to reflect 
and return to the Christian tenets. 
Rienzi replied by an incoherent ecs- 
tatic apology. litude, the ennut of 
captivity, resentment, had excited his 
feverish imagination in the extreme. 
He most vehemently defended him- 
self from the accusation of heresy, re- 
futed all the other accusations, and 
expressed his lassitude of all human 
oo These documents have 

collected and published by Pa- 
pencordt; they form one of the most 
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curious collections of medisval his- 
tory, and certainly prove that the 
Emperor as well as the Archbishop 
held in t estimation the eloquence 
of the fallen Tribune. The Emperor 
now abandoned the exiled heretic 
to the hands of the Archbishop of 
Prague, with the charge of informing 
regularly and legally against him. 
Happily for Rienzi, the generous and 
benevolent prelate evinced a paternal 
sympathy ; he saw to the comfort and 
well-being of his prisoner, and as the 
fainting or epileptic fits of Cola had 
come more frequent, the kindest 
attendants were placed near him. The 
skilful and good old Archbishop, now 
obliged to carry on by correspondence 
the trial of his prisoner, took every 
means to attenuate his errors and 
soothe the resentment of the Pontiff. 
His persuasive benevolence obtained 
from the ardent but feeble imagina- 
tion of Rienzi a series of doctrinal 
concessions which justified his de- 
fence of the poor outcast. The latter 
addressed incessantly to him letters 
and memoirs repudiating many of his 
former acts, explaining others, accus- 
ing himself of the sin of pride, and 
dwelling on his boundless contrition 
and penitence. The — discussed 
also, with a tender benevolence, his 
mystical ideas, and led him from con- 
cession to concession to an almost 
complete submission to the Church 
and to a declaration that, rotected 
by the Emperor, his sins being re- 
mitted, his faith pure—being devoted 
to the evangelical and sputdiienl doc- 
trine—he was ready to appear before 
the Pontiff’s tribunal, suspecting that 
the Pope might want his blood, but 
a nevertheless, to meet his jus- 
ice. 

The good Archbishop took Rienzi 
at his word, and announced to him 
that he would be sent immediately to 
Avignon, at the request of the Pope, 
but warmly recommended to the pon- 
tifical favour. A deep gloom assailed 
the poor prisoner when he found that 
he was foing to be given up. A 


great sadness prevails in his letters 
written at this moment. The two 
letters cially which he wrote be- 


fore his departure for Avignon,—one 
to his son and the other to Fra An- 
gelo, the hermit of the mountains of 

ajella,—are characterized by a tone 
of sadness and a 
ed with a presentiment of his ap- 
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proaching end, not to be met with in 
any of his compositions. In the first, 
to his son, he dwells on the everlast- 
ing belief in the future renovation of 
the world ; he urges the youth to be 

tient and humble—to forget his 
father, who will soon be with God, 
and to obey his other father, Fra 
Angelo, to whom he leaves him, and 
who will show him the ways of the 
Lord. In the other, to Fra Angelo, 
he dwells on his sufferings—he con- 
siders them as the fulfilment of a 
prophecy—he blesses his prison— 
speaks of his flood of tears, and of 
his soul that does not despair in sor- 
row, because after this deluge the 
dove will return to the ark with the 
branch of olive tree ; and, ene 
closes the epistle with these words : 
—“No longer think of me, I am to 
be given up to the Pope, who longs 
for my blood as I am yearning for 
the celestial Jerusalem; think of 
yourselves only, brothers; remain 
concealed and pray for my sins. My 
wife, the star of my house, has already 
taken the veil in the order of Santa 
Clara, with her two dear daughters. 
Fra Angelo! I intrust my son to you, 
to lead him away from the world, 
towards the true light. Itis the only 
legacy I leave to you. As to the few 
arms, jewels, and other things which 
are deposited in a concealed spot, in 
the Abruzzi, and of which my son 
has no need, pray have them sold, 
and if a pilgrim brother, goes to the 
Holy Land, let him, with the value, 
raise a chapel in which my soul may 
rest in ; and if the infidels pre- 
vent him from doing so, let him 
divide the money among the poor 

riests or Christians of Jerusalem.” 
This touching epistle reveals, more 


especially, the oe dualism of 
hee. is soul could not 
exist bereft of his holy mother, the 
Church, nor cling too warmly to his 
beloved ideal, modern liberty. He 
was the victim of that period of 
transition during which he lived— 
torn by the two elements, a mystical 
faith, and a mind enriched with the 
treasures of antiquity, in advance of 
his time. His mind and heart were 
indulging in the hope and dream of 
a union between the past and future. 
The Holy Ghost, refuge of all the 
fervent men of that age, was to be 
the great link of unity. His dream 
assumed gigantic prvuportions ; it 
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shattered his naturally feeble intel- 
lect—he fell ; but in falling, his dying 


eyes and imploring hands were 
directed towards the cross of his 
Saviour. 

Rienzi was brought to Avignon in 
the month of August (1351). The 
people crowded to gaze silently on 
the man who had been the idol of 
the Romans, and the object of so 
many splendid festivities. Petrarch 
says that he arrived between two 
common soldiers, looking sad and 
cast down. Thanks to the benevo- 
lent efforts of the Archbishop of 
Prague, he was not to appear before 
his judges charged with the crime of 
heresy, but ane of disobedience to 
the Holy See. The three cardinals 
appointed to judge him, did not 
manifest a kindly disposition towards 
him. He was thrown into a dungeon, 
with one foot fastened to a chain 
riveted to the wall. His prison at 
Avignon, the old tower, in the suburb 
of Villeneuve, is still shown. Al- 
though the imprisonment was harsh, 
yet he may not have suffered other- 
wise ; for, if we are to believe the 
contemporary biographer, Rienzi was 
fat and ruddy in the Avignon prison, 
and commenced to give way to habits 
of intemperance, which subsequently 
brutalized him considerably. The 
trial was secret and rapidly termin- 
ated. Nothing remains of it—not a 
note, not a word. The accused out- 
cast was not even allowed a human 
being for the defence. Petrarch wrote 
secretly in his favour, without daring 
to sign his letters. The fallen Tri- 
bune, abandoned by all, was found 
guilty, and condemned to death. But 

ovence, the land of the Troubadours, 
was then the part of Europe where in- 
tellectual culture and poetry were the 
most honoured and beloved. Although 
Rienzi was not a t, his erudition 
was celebrated ; it had been the basis 
of his power and fortune; and let it 
be an eternal honour to the human- 
izing influence of letters, that the in- 
habitants of Avignon felt indignant 
that a scholar-—a literary character— 
should be condemned to bring his 
head on the block ; they interceded 
warmly in his favour, made use even 
of menacing lan e, and prepared 
to revolt an than to suffer such an 
execution. The Pontiff, who valued 
the fidelity of Avignon, yielded to 
their demand. Rienzi was only 
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kept a prisoner, but not severely ; 
his books were returned to him— 
among them the Bible and Livy—and 
is food was even sent him from the 
pontifical kitchen. Hence no doubt 
the change in his appearance and 
habits, mentioned by the biographer. 
A new Pontiff, Innocent VI., was 
elected on the 18th of December, 
1352. From the very day of his 
election he manifested a deep anxiety 
about the state. of Italy, and the con- 
viction that the restoration of the 
pontifical authority was the only 
remedy that could heal the evil with 
any efficacy.. But the application 
of that remedy was the most difficult 
question. The division of power 
between the nobles and the people at 
Rome seemed to his experienced com- 
rehension an unattainable object. 
e felt that no reliance. could be 
placed on the Colonnas or the Orsini, 
and a representation of the Roman 
populace appeared impossible. 
ince the fall of Rienzi the anarchy 
had been worse than ever; the 
authority of the pontifical vicars was 
a dead letter; sanguinary contests 
between the nobles with each other, 
and between the nobles and the 
people, were of constant recurrence. 
Acitizen had been proclaimed Senator 
by the people, but he was soon tracked 
by the nobles. and obliged to. fly. 
One Orsini and one Colonna assumed 
in 1352 the title and functions of 
lieutenants of the Roman people, and 
they were, not long after, assailed in 
a popular riot ; one was stoned to 
death, and the other only saved him- 
self by flight. Subsequently, the 
test nobles fonght with each 
other at the-head of their bands, and 
the people, in the meantime, stabbed 
them right and left. Finally, a citi- 
zen, a popolare, called Baroncelli, a 
former warm partisan of the Tribune, 
took possession of the Capitol, where 
he planted a white flag, and called on 
the support of the people for the sake 
of their liberty. He took the title of 
Second Tribune and Roman Consul— 
revived a great number of the laws 


of the first Tribune—received the oath ° 


of the captains of districts, a 
notwithstanding a certain practica 
—n there was every appearance 
that his reign would not be of long 
duration. 

The Pope had long fixed his eyes 
on Cardinal Albornoz, as the only 
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man who could subdue the Roman 
nobility. The Cardinal was a stern 
dark man, who, in Spain, had warr 
against the Moors, intrigued at the 
court of Castille, and finally offered 
his services to the Holy See. His 
experience and fearless character 
were well calculated to crush all the 
pat tyrants, crafty despots, and 
rigands who spread desolation in 
the patrimony of St.. Peter. But 
somebody was indispensable to con- 
ciliate the Roman people and hurl 
down Baroncelli. . Innocent VI. 
thought of Rienzi; hehad him brought 
before him, and secretly gave him his 
instructions. Poor Cola. evidently 
did not comprehend their drift ; de- 
lirious with joy and confidence on 
being drawn from a dungeon, to ap- 
pear again in Italy and. behold Rome 
at his feet, he did not perceive the 
cruelty and policy that, led to his 
being associated with a man like 
Cardinal Albornoz. They took their 
departure, escorted by a small but 
excellent troop of mercenary soldiers ; 
they crossed the Apennines, bending 
their way towards Rome. The Cardi- 
nal was er of a bull empowering 
him to exterminate heresy—restore 
the dignity and rights of the Church— 
annihilate. the leagues formed against 
the pontifical — and enforce the 
restitution of the Church property. 
Rienzi had received a letter of in- 
structions, worded in a somewhat 
ambiguous manner ; it stated that the 
Roman Knight, Rienzi, had been ab- 
solved, delivered, and was now sent to 
Rome, hoping that his sufferings had 
brought him to his right senses, and 
to the laying aside of his fantastical 
visions, so that by his influence and 
industry he might reconcile the ill- 
intentioned. Great verbal promises 
had been lavished upon him at Avig- 
non; the dignity of Senator being 
stipulated as the future reward for 
his services, on the condition that he 
would remain faithful to the Church 
and defend ther rights to the death. 
During the journey, Rienzi, although 
exulting in his dreams for the future, 
awoke to the consciousness of his 
real position. Hesaw himself almost 
destitute of every thing; isolated, 
whilst the Cardinal was surrounded 
by valiant knights, his relations, and 
escorted bya little pontifical army well 
aid. hen they all arrived at 
lorence, the Cardinal was received 
10 
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with gorgeous splendour and with 
honours a to a sovereign, whilst 
Cola remained lost in the crowd of 
menials unobserved. The Floren- 
tines, who had formerly feared his 
authority, were not disposed to en- 
courage his litical resurrection. 
On the way to Rome, all the partisans 
of the Church flocked round the Car- 
dinal whilst the ex-Tribune was left 
in solitude. Once in the Campagna, 
however, the hopes and spirits of 
Rienzi began to revive; he learnt 
that Baroncelli had become very un- 
po’ in Rome by his tyranny as 
well as want of energy, and that the 
people were anxious for a change, 
whatever it might be. 

The rivalry between Rienzi and 
Albornoz was becoming imminent at 
this conjuncture. The Cardinal, in 
order to ingratiate himself with the 
Roman people, commenced by attack- 
ing the nobility. He fell on the Pre- 
fect of Vico, who was then master of 
ten of the best cities of the Roman 
States. The latter, forming an alli- 
ance with Baroncelli, conceived him- 
self secure against his new ecclesi- 
astical assailant; but this second 
Tribune was accused of treason by 
the Roman people in consequence of 
this allidiee, and perished in a 
popular riot in December, 1353. In 
the meantime Albornoz, assisted by 
the Florentine and Perugian militia, 
took Orvieto and Toscanella in less 
than three months. The Romans 
felt favourably impressed by the 
energy and policy of the Cardinal. 
They sent him an Embassy to offer 
their submission to the Holy See, and 
requesting him to appoint a senator. 
Rienzi had served honourably in the 
troops of Albornoz: several Romans 
even expressed a wish for his return ; 
he conceived therefore that there 
could not be a better opportunity for 
the fulfilment of the Pontifical pro- 
mises. But the Cardinal did not 
hesitate to — —— of his 

rous colleague. e congratu- 
cael the ae. on their submis- 
sion, gave them as senator a certain 
Guidone, and, determined to keep 
Rienzi aloof, he ordered him to with- 
draw and remain at Perugia, leaving 
a small sum of money for his main- 
tenance ; whilst he, with the addi- 
tional force of the Roman militia, 
went in pursuit of the rebellious 
Prefect of Vico. The fallen Tribune 
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was ommpg to the quick. He saw 
how skilfully the prestige of his 


name had been annulled. He re- 
solved to strike out a new path for 
himself, and to do so with a boldness 
that would awe his rival. At Peru- 
gia he formed the acquaintance of 
two brothers, Arimbaldo and Bre- 
tonne—the former was a jurist, the 
second a banker: he gained their 
friendship and confidence by the 
charms of his manners, and his per- 
suasive eloquence. These new friends 
were brothers of the celebrated Mon- 
reale, one of the most formidable 
Condottieri of the time, who was 
then in Italy with his great company, 
where he had levied heavy contribu- 
tions on some of the principal cities 
of the Peninsula—the brothers of 
Perugia, transacting extensive com- 
mercial and banking operations with 
these large sums. 

Rienzi proposed to Arimbaldo and 
Bretonne an expedition on Rome, 
where he would share every thing with 
them—authority and pro’ epict- 
ing the glory and advantages that 
would ensue in the most glowing 
colours ; a little money and a few 
soldiers was all he wanted. The 
brothers were singularly pleased with 
the project. They wrote to Mon- 
reale in the most sanguine tone, as if 
Rome were already in their power, 
announcing their disposal of a large 
sum of money to raise and pay a 
small army; and, confident of his 
approbation, they hastened their pre- 

arations. The great Condottiere, 

owever, manifested some misgivings 
about the enterprise. He was more 
gration and experienced than his 

rothers. He wrote to them that he 
did not precisely understand the 
whole plan, could not approve of it, 
but that as they had gone so far they 
must proceed—take care that the mo- 
ney was returned to them ; and that if 
any obstacle arose, he would fly to 
their assistance with two or three 
thousand men. Rienzi, now engaged 
in his service, for two months, a band 
of 700 or 800 horsemen that had just 
been dismissed by the Lord of Rimini: 
he paid them one month in advance. 
He now felt in a position to take a 
high tone. He represented to Al- 
bornoz that his senator was of no avail 
at Rome, and that he, Rienzi, alone 
could be useful to the Holy See, de- 
manding a title which was due to 
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him, and which would permit him to 
act. The Cardinal, anxious to con- 
tinue his ae of a of 
magna, gave to Rienzi the diploma 
of Senator, with full powers, but inthe 
full persuasion that he could always 
render himself master of Rome on 
his return, and crush the new Senator 
by his presence and influence. The 
expedition succeeded; Rome was 
ready to receive the Senator; Rienzi 
made a solemn, magnificent entry into 
the ee a og his suite 
were splendi uipped ; he mount- 
ed a utiful =n horse, wore a 
scarlet mantle, embroidered with gold, 
and golden spurs. Triumphal arches 
were raised ; the paths covered with 
ts, and flowers thrown in pro- 
fusion on his way; with a multi- 
tude exclaiming, “ Blessed be the 
liberator who comes to us!” The 
procession proceeded to the Capitol, 
where once more the people heard the 
beloved voice of their former Tribune. 
He addressed them briefly, statin 
that, after seven years of exile an 
suffering, the Pope had appointed him 
Senator, but that the approbation of 
the people was necessary to confirm 
his election, and that he came to 
restore order and revive the majesty 
of the Republic, which the nobles had 
trampled down. His language was 
not precisely that of a very obedient 
servant of the Pontiff. He immedi- 
ately created Bretonne general of the 
militia, and Arimbaldo great Gonfal- 
onier, and sent messengers to the 
cities of Italy, announcing his re- 
storation. The Romans indulged in 
the maddest rejoicings. The nobles 
fled. The Senator appeared confident 
of the perpetuity of his triumph, 
authority, and power, notwithstand- 
ing the pate letters of advice he 
received from the Pontiff, remindin 
him of his humble origin, of his suf- 
ferings, and urging him to guard 
against the intoxication of tness. 
The population of Rome had been 
deeply impressed by the difference 
that existed between the new Senator 
and their former Tribune. The 
Rienzi of former days, with the fan- 
tastical flashes of his eyes—with the 
thoughtful, pallid, aspiring expression 
of his physiognomy—was no more: he 
now ap corpulent, bloated, with 
: sensual glow Saar canes : - 
ong captivity, and, perhaps, the 
luxurious fare of the court of Avignon, 
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had engendered a heaviness, not only 
on his person, but in his mind ; his 
voice had lost its silvery tone; his 
words were uttered witha thick articu- 
lation—their warmth being the result 
of wrath instead of noble convictions. 
His sensual taste for the table had 
augmented, especially his daily pota- 
tions. Sir E. Bulwer Lytton passes 
lightly over the latter excesses ; he 
— the infirmity—claims the in- 
ulgence of the reader in favour of a 
man obliged to have recourse to 
eaten stimulants and momentary 
orgetfulness, when the intellectual 
solace of hope, youth, glory were 
commencing to abandon him. How- 
ever it may be, his excesses led to the 
worst practical results, namely, to an 
outrageous exaggeration of his faults 
and weaknesses. In the exercise of 
his authority, his resolutions were 
more inconstant and incoherent than 
formerly, passing from an insane ex- 
citement to deep discouragement. His 
temper had grown most irritable. 
His former generous sentiments ap- 
peared withered. He now proved 
that he loved power from selfish 
motives exclusively. Having experi- 
enced many deceptions and perfidies, 
he had lost all belief in uprightness 
and honesty ; mistaking cruelty for 
authority, he now proved hi 
heartless and crafty, and most unsuc- 
cessfully so. He turned with fierce 
hatred against the Colonnas ; havin 
sent them a messenger to inne 
their homage, and the r man 
having beensent back, mutilated, with 
an insolent reply, Rienzi assembled 
the militia and mercenaries, marched 
against their stronghold Palestrina, 
but, arriving at Tivoli, he received a 
first check—the first paid month of 
the mercenaries had expired; they 
refused to proceed unless they were 
= again. Rienzi took aside Arim- 
do and Bretonne, whom he per- 
suaded to advance another sum by his 
persuasive reasonings and splendid 
promises. The inhabitants of Tivoli, 
who hated the Colonnas, came also to 
his assistance. He laid the siege 
before Palestrina, but the place, re- 
sembling much a huge eagle-nest, 
could only be taken by famine, and, 
as he was no tactician, he found no 
means of preventing provisions from 
being introduced into the stronghold. 
In the meantime the militia and the 
mercenaries quartelled, and caused 
10 
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_ confusion in the besieging army. 

he -_ had every appearance of 
being of long duration, and Rienzi 
suddenly departed for Rome on re- 
ceiving news of events and symptoms 
that placed his authority in the ut- 
most danger. 

The great Condottiere Monreale 
had not been satisfied with the con- 
cession of his brothers. He had come 
to Rome, and spoken freely, even 
menacingly, of the Senator. He was 
then the most formidable personage 
in Italy, at the head of a sort of 
movable military republic. To take 
sudden possession of Rome, and make 
the Eternal City his prey, was a very 
probable, lofty project, in such a 
gigantic brigand; the circumstances 
were certainly very favourable for 
such a coup détat. It is impossible 
to know whether Albornoz did not 
- him to the enterprise. Matteo 
Villani believesthat the Colonnas were 
conniving with the formidable Con- 
dottiere for the ruin of the Senator. 
However, Rienzi, on his leaving the 
camp, had ordered ‘Arimbaldo and 
Bretonne to be seized and kept pri- 
soners: On his arrival at Rome, he 
invited the proud and confident Mon- 
reale, with about forty of his officers, 
to an interview, or a banquet, and 
had them all assailed, bound, and 
taken to prison. The Condottiere 
was brought to trial for his crimes on 
the territory of the Tuscan cities; he 
was condemned to death and exe- 
cuted early the following morning, 
obtaining the favour of not. being 
put to the rack, as he was Knight 
of St. John of Jerusalem. It ap- 

red that, by this one bold stroke, 

ienzi had delivered himself of a 
dangerous man, paid his debt, ob- 
tained ion of the money the 
Condottiere had brought with him, 
and entitled himself to the gratitude 
of the Tuscan cities. But not so. 
The Senator must be absolved of the 
accusation of having sent the Con- 
dottiere to death, in order to appro- 

riate his treasure. Monreale was 
‘ar from having brought all he pos- 
sessed with him; the er portion 
of this was sent to the cities of Flo- 
rence and Siena, as a compensation 
for the plunders they had suffered, 
and what remained was distributed 
among the mercenaries to soothe the 
anger at the cruel treachery. On the 
other hand, such is the perversion of 
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the human heart, and the prestige 
exercised by crime on a large scale, 
that Monreale became an object of 
tender pity in Rome, and even in 
Tuscany. Rienzi addressed the peo- 
S in vain, dwelling on the crimes of 

is victim, and on the advantage 
which they derived from taking pos- 
session of his arms, horses, &c. He 
belield with dismay and resentment 
their displeasure manifested by their 
silence. Hoping to recover his popu- 
larity by a success, he sent against 
Palestrina adistinguished commander, 
Annibaldi, of the noble family of the 
Annibaleschi, who, well acquainted 
with the country, blocked up skilfully 
all the avenues to the fortress, the 
surrender of which was now a mere 
question of time. But time was the 
greatest enemy of Rienzi. He was 
obliged to insure to the Holy See the 
integral amount of the usual imposts, 
not to estrange the Pontiff, whilst he 
remained with an exchequer empty. 
Such a dearth was intolerable ; re he 
commenced by re-establishing a tax 
on wine. 

The Romans murmured loudly. 
They cursed the return of the man 
who formerly had promised the assist- 
ance of the state to the poor and to 
orphans. The axe of the headsman 
answered all complaints and protesta- 
tions. The tax was paid, but the 
discontent and hatred became deeper. 
Executions now followed executions. 
Such was the spectacle that Cola, the 
beloved of the Romans, offered daily to 
the people: he was no longer a Tribune 
or a Senator, but a sanguinary ty- 
rant. The execution from among the 
sympathizers with the people which 
excited the greatest horror was that 
of Pandolfo di Guido. He had been 
his intimate friend and warm sup- 

orter when Rienzi was Tribune. He 

ad been sent as ambassador to Flo- 
rence, and was esteemed for his wis- 
dom and learning. Giovanni Villani 
suspects him of having been ambi- 
tious of obtaining the Signoria of the 
people; but Matteo Villani does not 
allude to such an ambition, and states 
only that he was extremely beloved 
by the Romans, and the only man 
whom the Tribune had to fear, as 
Pandolfo was also the one who could 
the most easily agitate and move 
the people by his influence and elo- 
quence, for which reason he was tyran- 
nically executed without any cause. 
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This execution worked the ruin of 
Cola. The ominous state of the city 
was an unmistakable foreboding of 
the subsequent events. But Rienzi 
remained carefully guarded in the 
Capitol, surrounded by a few faithful 
followers, plunged in long orgies, in 
which he forgot all his fears and diffi- 
culties, and ever awaking from them 
more nervously timid and cruel. His 
dreams became febrile and awful. 
As formerly, the Capitol seemed to 
him to tremble under him during his 
agitated slumbers. He seldom ap- 
po out in the day time, and when 

e did so, he was clothed in deep 
mourning, preceded by emblems of a 
lugubrious symbolism. Inthe mean- 
time, Cardinal Albornoz, master of 
the country, had come and settled at 
Monte-Fiascone, near Rome. There he 
remained tranquil, as a menacing 
spectre; he knew that he had only to 
wait,—that his victim must succumb 
ere long. 

Rienzi, before his fall, clung to one 
of those romantic hopes which had 
characterized his early career; and 
there was also, probably, much decep- 


tion in his apparent credulity, for, the 
documents collected by Papencordt 
establish very clearly his ew as 


well as his insane pride. ere are 
cases, for instatice, when he pretended 
to have seen in his dreams events 
taking place, whilst his knowledge, 
which proved true, was the result of 
his private rapid messengers. Now, 
he heard of a citizen of Siena, native 
of France, named Jean, in Italian, 
Giannino, about whose birth many 
mysterious circumstances were re- 
lated. This man had been a wanderer 
in his youth; and had come from 
Chalons to séttle at Siena, where he 
acquired a considerable property in 
the wool business. Some impostor 
easily persuaded Rienzi that this 
Giannino, was no other than John L, 
pee son of the French King, 

uis the Hutin, who had been 
thought ‘dead, but whom his uncles 
had taken away after his birth, hav- 
ing placed in his stead a dead child. 
Rienzi seized on this mystification, 
proclaimed his being destined to 
avenge this injustice, and found in 
it a favourable opportunity for daz- 
zling the Romans. He sent for the 
citizen of Siena, who, on his arrival 
at the Capitol, beheld the Tribune at 


his feet, hailing him as King of 


Rienzi. 
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France. The poor man declined the 
honour, but being B prem or at last, 
by the eloquence of the Senator, he 
accepted the prospect of ascending 
the French throne. Rienzi pre- 
sented this new King of France to 
the Roman people as his ally, and in 
his unaccountable infatuation sent 
him to Cardinal Albornoz, with a let- 
ter containing his claims against the 
usurper, Philippe of Valois. Com- 
pletely absorbed by this insane chi- 
mera, he abandoned every other con- 
sideration and business. Engrossed 
by the restoration of a King of France, 
who would be his faithful ally, he 
scorned to think of the Colonna or the 
Orsini. At the same time, growing 
jealous of the popularity of Annibaldi, 
and of his approaching success, he 
deprived him of his command, and 
recalled him. This was his last folly. 
The Senator had become ridiculous or 
odious to every Roman. The univer- 
sal discontent was ready to explode 
Rienzi in his penury was obliged to 
increase the taxation on salt (gabella). 
This was the spark that brought on 
the explosion, whilst Annibaldi, in- 
dignant at the treatment he had re- 
ceived, became the instigator of the 
popular fury. 

On the 8th of October, 1354, at 
daybreak, Rienzi was roused by the 
cries of “Long live the people—death 
to the Tribune!’ A dense, infuriated 
multitude surrounded the Capitol; 
and endeavoured to break down the 
huge palace gate. Rienzi was hoping 
that other citizens would come to his 
assistance ; but farfrom it. He found 
himself abandoned by all the inmates 
of the palace, and beheld all the issues 
well guarded by menacing, raging foes: 
In this extremity, he appeared on the 
balcony, armed, with the standard in 
his hand, and asked to speak; but in 
vain. His voice was drowned by 
roaring vociferations. Stones and ar- 
rows were flung at him. He was 
obliged to withdraw. One man only 
had remained with him, and he was 
thinking of betraying him. Whilst 
the gate was being battered, Rienzi 
now resolved tv wait for his enemies, 
sword in hand, and sell his life dearly. 
But the people set fire to the gate, 
which soon cracked down, with the 
gallery above it ; at the decisive mo- 
ment Rienzi evidently lost courage. 
Instead of waiting firmly for thecrowd, 
he withdrew in a corner of the palace, 
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blackened his face, cut his beard, and 
covered himself with rags, whilst the 
mass of people was rushing in ; he 
then took a mattress on his shoulders 
for the better concealment of his face, 
hastened down stairs, passing through 
the throng, going in the _—_ i- 
rection, and crying out, “Down with 
the traitor.” He thus reached the 
threshold, when a man seized his arm 
and cried out to him in a terrible 
voice, “‘Stop, Rienzi!” A golden brace- 
let he had ~ ogy and kept on his 
arm, betrayed him. He threw down 
the mattress, and gave himself u 
without uttering a word. The crow 
him away near the marble 
lion wherethe criminals were executed. 
a he ms ot none of oe —_— 
riated people ing to strike him; 
they aan on him with a stupid 
amazement : those eyes from which 
had flashed formerly such enthusiastic 
rays, were vacant, fixed, glazed ; that 
mouth from which flowed suchstreams 
of eloquence, was now distorted by 
terror; there stood their former idol 
—now a motionless monster. At last 
a certain Cecco del Vecchio thrust 
a sword into him ; Treja, a notary of 
the Senate, severed his head from 
the body; and now, all flocked to dip 
sword or dagger in his blood; the 
corpse was afterwards dragged near 
the residence of the Colonnas and 
hung up. It remained three days ex- 
posed to every dastardly outrage; on 
the fourth day, the Jews were allowed 
to take it down and to burn it out of 
the city, as if it was not that of a 
Christian—at that time the most 
awful of all di 
So ended Rienzi. His unfortunate 
victim of Siena remained some time 
as a useful tool in the hands of the 
Italian Princes, and finally died mis- 
erably, a prisoner at Naples, known 
as the Re Giannino. amen thus 
placidly attained his — He very 
soon entered Rome, and the Romans, 
exhausted by endless agitations, hail- 
ed him with acclamation; he skil- 
fully prepared the return of the Pope 
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and the submission of all the States 
of the Church. Sir E. Bulwer Lytton 
attributes this second fall of Rienzi 
to the impost on salt ; but in reality 
that appears to have been more an in- 
strument in the hands of his enemies 
to excite the populace to his ruin. 
The tax in itself would not probably 
have met with much opposition on the 
art of the Romans, as it had existed 
fore, such as it was now imposed. 
In this second period of his career, 
Rienzi, doubtless, had many difficul- 
ties to encounter—his great difficulty 
was the maintenance of an armed 
force ; it required great caution, good 
sense, abnegation—and he proved 
himself incapable of these. He was 
no longer the same man. His pres- 
tige was gone. He was nothing more 
than a Senator, and the Romans did 
not respect that dignity ; it became 
an object of scorn and sarcasm. If 
the death of Monreale was just, it 
certainly was very untimely ; appear- 
ances were glaringly againstits justice. 
But above all, Rienzi abandoned him- 
self to acts of tyranny, cruelty, and 
spoliation. Without any reason he 
deprived Annibaldi of his command 
—a brave commander beloved by the 
people and the soldiers—and thus he 
increased the number of his enemies. 
The public resentment was manifest, 
but he remained retired in the Capi- 
tol, in his orgies; he heeded it not. 
The unjust, cruel execution of Pan- 
dolfo di Guido raised it to the high- 
est degree. Thus Rienzi, having es- 
tranged all parties, having lost the 
esteem and confidence of all, by the 
conduct we have briefly described, 
stood isolated, and the gabella became 
a very ready, easy instrument to work 
his ruin and death. And even during 
the better period of his political career, 
Rienzi is a striking example how 
much, in reality, imagination is a 
dangerous, inefficient gift, when it 
stands isolated. Practical intelligence 
and resolution in human affairs can 
alone save and regenerate a State. 
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THE WATERS OF BABYLON. 


(A Poem on the same subject, by the Author, is now in the press. The subject is suggestive, 
and these lines view it from a different side, and in a different style). 


I. 


I rEAD that old and wondrous song, 
So strongly sweet and sweetly strong, 
That silver poem, whose music shivers 
bad ok a —", rollin eo 

ough the forest of the psalms— 
Now it aeneaib some golden bead, 
Hebrew litany, or cree 
On its rosary of the reed : 

Now among the dark-green palms, 
And through the harp-hung willows grey 
It yearneth its sweet self away, 

And then the stream is fleck’d with froth, 
And then the psalm is white with wrath, 
And all the sorrow of the verse 

Swells out majestic to a curse. 

Blessed be thou, Psalm ! I said, 

Whether thy deep words be read 

Soft and low with bended head, 

Or whether chance at vesper-tide 

In some minster grand and grey, 
By the organ glorified, 

Soft the super flumina 
Rustles by the wreathen pillar, 

While the hush of eve grows stiller, 

Till you seem to hear a river, 

Willows tremble, harp-strings quiver, 

And a beautiful regret 

To the heayenly Sion set. 

“ And why,” I thought, “ must she be still, 
“The muse, that with her hallow’d fire 

“Those chosen shepherds did inspire 
“Of Bethlehem, and of Oreb’s hill ; 

“ And now, in exile chants again, 

“ Not less divinely, such a strain, 

“ As he the son of Jesse play’d 

“In Kedron’s olive-hoary glade, 

“The glittering grief upon his brow— 
“Tn Christ’s own church must she rest now, 

“ Fair, angel-fair, but frozen, like 
“ A marble maid whose death-white fingers 
“ Enclasp a harp, o’er which she lingers 

“ Stone-silent, but may neyer strike ?” 


il. 


Musing thus, a spirit bright 

Stood by me that summer night : 

“ Come, where the river rolleth calm 
“Through that Babylonian psalm ; 
“Thou shalt learn by me reveal’d 

“ Why those holy lips are seal’d. 
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Then on a great Assyrian quay, 

Fast by the town of Nineveh, 

At noon of night, methought I stood 
Where Tigris went with glimmering flood, 
And walls were there all storied round, 
With old grim kings, enthroned, encrown’d, 
Strange-visaged chief, and wingéd bull, 
Pine-cone, and lotus wonderful. 

Embark’d, I floated fast and far, 

For I was bound to Babylon ; 

I saw the great blue lake of Wan, 
And that green island Ahktamar ; 

I saw above the burning flat— 

The lone and snow-capp’d Ararat. 
But ever spell-bound on I pass, 

Sometimes hearing m ie creep, 

With its cool rustle, through the deep 
Mesopotamian meadow : 

And now (as when by moons of ol 

Grandly with wrinkling silver roll’ 

It glimmer’d on throug prove and lea, 
or the starry eyes of Raphael 

Journeying to Ecbatane), 

The ancient Tigris floweth free, 

Through orange-grove, and date tree dell, 

To pearl and rainbow-colour’d shell, 
And coral of the Indian sea. 

Take down the sail, and strike the mast, 
Here is Euphrates old at last ; 

Begirt with many a belt of palm, 

Round fragrant garden-beds of balm, 

(In one whereof old Chelcias’ daughter 
Went to walk down beside the water, 

The lily both in heart and name, 

Whose white leaf hath no blot of shame.*) 
Grandly the king of rivers greets 

His Sheshach’s hundred-gated streets. 

Through the great town the river rolls, 
Through it another river fleets, 

Whose awful waves are living souls. 
High up, the gardens folded fair, 
Rainbow’d round many a marble stair, 
Hang gorgeous in the starlit air ; 

And trees droop down o’er spouted fountains, 

That once the hunter Mede saw set, 

Far off upon his purple mountains 

Blossom’d with white and violet. 

But o’er the sea of living souls, 

And o’er the garden, and the wave, 
A muffled bell, methinketh tolls, 

“For thee, earth’s chief ones stir the grave.” 
And rises to the stars a cry 
Of triumph and of agony. 

Far over all the ancient East 

“‘ How hath the golden city ceased!” 
In shadow of his dim blue room, 
High overhead in painted gloom, 
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Like sunset sg a Pp yl Bel 
Sleeps golden in his oracle. 
Falleth a voice of far off Pans 

Down where the lion banner droops, 


“There is a sword on the Chaldeans ; 
“Bel boweth down and Nebo stoops.” 
- Ah! I hear a sound of woe 
By Euphrates come and go, 
From the Lebanonian snow. 
Rolling wave and sighing breeze 
Wash’d through firs, and cedar trees— 
And the chesnuts plumes of white 
Tossing in a fierce delight— 
And a voice that calls and calls, 
Through the algums, set like walls 
Purple round white waterfalls. 
Deepening aye the voice increas’d, 
River near, and forest far, 
Half like funeral, half like feast, 
“Fallen, O thou morning star!” 
And on by many a basalt column, 
Euphrates sang most sad and solemn, 
As if the prophet scroll below 
His billows touch’d him with a woe; 
As if é’en now he felt the beat 
Of those predestined Persian feet : 
As if through all his sea-like plain, 
Through all his moonlit roll he hears 
A musi¢ of immortal tears— 
A sobbing as of gods in pain— 
A prophecy of far-off years, 
hen Babylon should become a heap, 
ag ag —— sleep, 
In the Lord’s strong indignation 
A wilderness, a desolation. 
High gate buried, broad wall broken, 
Deed untoné, and dree unspoken, 
Wise men silent, captains drunken, 
Out of her the great voice sunken, 
Sea dried-up, and fountain shrunken. 


IV. 


Tis starlight, and the fiery heat 
No longer makes the landscape wink, 
And flicker to the water’s brink ; 

It washes by high gates of brass, 
Between its mounds like mountain ridges, 
And white-stoled forms on fairy bridges 
Like boats on seas that cross and meet. 
With white sails moon-besilvered pass. 

Gleams from the naptha cressets fall 

By Esarhaddon’s sunbright hall. 

The soldier rests him from the wars, 

Mylitta’s girls their dances weave, 

The wise men in the lustrous eve 
Watch the great weird Chaldean stars. 

Bells in blue Heaven’s cathedral chime— 

Hands on the silver clock of Time— 

“What of the night? what of the night?” 

Read, ye astrologers, aright! 
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v. 
Who are these sitting by the billows, 
With their harps hung upon the willows? 
And some among the captor throngs 
Bid them sing one of Zion’s songs. 
“ Golden hopes are faded like the sunset, 
“ Wan and wither’d like the morning moon, 
“Golden 8 are silent on the mountains, 
“Golden harps of Judah out of tune. 
* Ah! we cannot sing those songs divinest, 
“ For, O Sion! we remember Thee, 
“Ah! our hearts miss sorely in this valley, 
“ The wild beauty of the hill and sea. 
o If e must have music — the Exiles, 
Me we words of battle to the harp. 
Sweep it as the wild wind sweeps the Sorest, 
“ Let the curse rise high, and fall down sharp ! 


VI. 
What time on Judah’s hills they trod,* 
Science of song to them was given, 
The harpers on the harps of God, 
a of the King of Heaven. 
Mouwrnful their strains, but through them still 
The hope of their return is seen, 
Like a sun-silver’d sail between 
Dark sea, and darkly purple hill. 
Strange race! that reads for ever scrolls, 
With future glories pictured bright, 
As sunsets’ golden pencils write, 
Slanting sentences of light 
When tree-tops dusk, on dark green boles. 
Perchance by this broad pulsing river, 
Like soldiers keeping step for ever 
Since Amraphel was king of Shinar, 
They long for Jordan’s spray and shout, 
hei! linkéd music long drawn out, 
Passioning with song diviner, 
From waterfall to waterfall. 
O, for the line of long green meadows, 
Waters whose gleams are silver shadows, 
Whose glooms, where wood-hung hills rise higher, 
Are darkness dash’d with silver e, 
And glens through which those waters come, 
With many a eraming downward call, 
With sweeping sound of battle pomp, 
With blaring of the battle trump, 
And double of the battle drum. 
And sometimes dawn-blush’d, as with twine 
Of rosy flowers of Palestine 
And sometimes touch’d with Paschal moons, 
And sometimes yellowing in the noons, 
But always gushing ike the swell 
Of shawms and cymbals raised to Him 
Who dwells between the Cherubim, 
The Holy One of Israel. 





* Videtur hic Psalmus esse Levitarum, qui cantores et musici Templi Jerosoli- 
mitani fuerant. 
Cleric ; Comment. in Psalm 137. 
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vil. 
I saw the starlights all depart, 

I heard a shiver through the leaf, 
I heard the river moan and start 

As if remembering that old grief 
He had in Eden, when the swell 

* Of Gihon and of Hiddekel 

Told him that earth’s glory fell. 
I saw the white moon fade and fade, 
Until her silver flower was laid 

Dead on the morning’s passionate heart. 
But ere the city was dislimm’d, 
And ere the starlit stream was dimm’d, 
And ere the exiles ceased to weep 
Beside Euphrates mighty sweep, 
That spirit came to me and said: 
“Seest thou, why sacred song is dead? 
“Faith sets those tunes of sorrow high, 
“Love gives that longing to each eye, 
“ Hope pledges them the victory. 
“O, exiles from a brighter home ! 
“© weepers by a wilder foam ! 


“oO 
“ On eart. 


to whom God has 


iven 
of Heaven ! 


the a h 

“When to the city far off kenn’d 
“With love like theirs your eye shall bend, 
‘“‘ And Heaven look closer through the tear 
“ As hills look nigh when rain is near ; 
“When by life’s stream your faith shall sigh, 
“When ye shall look with hope as high, 
“For Christ’s eternal victory ;” 
God’s Church, as in the years of old, 

Shall chant, and her sweet voice returning, 

Shall touch the eyes with happy yearning, 


Shall touch the deep heart’s harp of gold. 


W. A. 


VONVED THE DANE—COUNT OF ELSINORE. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


“LE ROI LE VEUT.” 


DENMARK is one of the oldest—some 
say the very oldest—of European 
monarchies; and consequently the 
Danish annals are crowded with a 
prodigiously long list of kings—a few 
good, several superlativel and 
the majority indifferent. eir very 
names would fill a roll almost as lon, 

as that ofa regi aah ol Sepene ee 

of all the number _—_ ere is not 
one who, on the whole, has bequeath- 
ed to posterity a more estimable mem- 
ory than erick VI.—the monarch 
on whose fiat the life of Lars Vonved 
now depended. This man was every 
inch aking. He had some grave faults 
—who has not !—but he waseminently 


fitted by nature to be asovereign ruler. 
His name is yet reverenced by the 
peasantry of Denmark, and with good 
reason, for he it was who (when 
Prince of Denmark) obtained for them 
a recognition of their rights as free 
citizens of the country—for until then 
they were virtually mere serfs. The 
peasants erected, in 1788, an obelisk 
of liberty, in one of the suburbs of 
Copenhagen, to commemorate their © 

titude to Prince Frederick. An 

glish wanderer has gazed on that 
beautiful memorial with beating heart 
and thoughtful mind. It is adorned 
at the angles of its base by four co- 
lossal figures, emblematic of Fidelity, 
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Agriculture, Bravery, and Patriotism. 
This is a noble episode in the life of 
Frederick, and others of a different 
kind, equally, or yet more striking, 
are not wanting. 

Christian VII. who became King 
of Denmark in 1766, was an unhappy 
sovereign, whose reign was disgraced 
from an early period by some very 
miserable nok notorious intrigues and 
melancholy catastrophes, and in 1784 
he was declared insane, and the Crown 
Prince Frederick henceforth became 
Regent, or virtual ruler of the king- 
dom, and continued such until 1808, 
when on the death of Christian VIT., 
he ascended the throne as Frederick 
VL, and reigned until his demise in 
1840. Including the twenty-four 
years of his Regency, he was the su- 

reme ruler of the Danish dominions 
or the exceedingly long space of fifty- 
six years. 

It was as Crown Prince and Regent 
that Frederick achieved imperishable 
renown. The epoch of his career in 
question is closely connected with an 
extremely interesting passage in our 
own national annals, and also with one 
of the greatest victories of our mighty 
seaman, Nelson. The details of the 
“ Battle of the Baltic,” as it was call- 
ed, are familiar alike to Briton and to 
Dane. Campbell’s deathless ode sub- 
limely immortalizes the day when— 


“To battle fierce came forth 
All the might of Denmark's crown, 
And her arms along the deep proudly 
shone. 
By each gun a lighted brand 
In a bold determined hand, 
And the Prince of all the land 
Led them on.” 


The “ Prince of all the land” was Fred- 
erick, and most nobly did he acquit 
himself through the awful fight. The 
battle commenced five minutes after 
ten on the second of April, 1801, and 
in less than an hour’s time became 

eneral along the entire line. The 
~— fought with even more than 
their characteristic bravery and deter- 
mination—and no marvel, for every 
thing they held dear was at stake. 
They were fighting for their king, 
their country, their capital, their 
homes; and the consciousness that 
their wives and families were praying 
for their success, and if not actually 

resent, at least within hearing of the 

ttle, nerved every arm. As to our 
own countrymen, it is enough to say 
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that they fought for victory, and under 
such a captain as Nelson, that was 
sufficient stimulus for them. The 
art which the veteran general Knut 
onved and his two sons, (the father 
and uncle of Lars Vonved) took in 
this great fight, has already been nar- 
ehpe, By half-past one, P.M., the 
Danish fire slackened, and in another 
hour their ships and batteries were so 
nearly silenced that— 
**A feeble cheer the Dane 
To our cheering sent us back ;— 
Their shots along the deep slowly boom : 
Then cease—and all is wail, 
As they strike the shattered sail, 


Or in conflagration pale 
Light the gloom.” 


Nelson’stwo famous notes totheCrown 
Prince (sent under a flag of truce) un- 
doubtedly contributed materially to 
induce what may be termed a some- 
what premature cessation of the ob- 
stinate fight, which the Danes even 
yet doggedly.maintain to have been 
a drawn battle. Ifso, why did they 
permit Nelson to ayail himself of its 
results as though he had won a de- 
cided victory? It was a victory— 
very hardly won and dearly bought. 
The English had 1,200 men killed and 
wounded ; the Danes nearly 2,000. 
The brave men who fell in defence of 
their capital on this fatal day, are in- 
terred in the marine cemetery of 
Oesterbré, and no Englishman who 
visits Copenhagen should fail to muse 
o’er that thrice hallowedspot. Nelson 
himself warmly admired the indomit- 
able courage of the Danes, and he parti- 
cularly noticed individual instances of 
almostunparalleled valour. Speaking 
of one of these, when dining with the 
Crown Prince at the palace during the 
armistice, he requested to be intro- 
duced to a young Danish officer, a 
mere stripling, whom he had beheld 
attacking his own ship, close under 
its stern, in a pram. Nelson enthu- 
siastically embraced this gallant youth, 
and hinted to the Crown Prince that 
he deserved to be made an admiral. 
Frederick’s reply was fine and mem- 
orable—stamping him as no common 
man nor common prince :—“If, my 
lord, I were to make all my brave 
officers admirals, I should have no 
captains or lieutenants in my service !” 
o resume the narrative. 

King Frederick was epeuaing at 
the celebrated royal palace of Fred- 
eriksborg, a magnificent brick edifice 
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situated about four or five leagues 
from Copenhagen on the road to El- 
sinore. The Kings of Denmark have 
so many royal palaces that they might 
almost reside in a fresh one every 
successive week of the fifty-two in 
the year, but Frederiksborg is the 
favourite country residence. It was 
built by Christian IV., more than two 
centuries ago, having been commenced 
by his father, Frederick II.—hence 
its name. The chapel of this palace 
is a most superb edifice, enriched with 
works of art of incalculable value. 
The Danish kings are crowned here. 
On the walls of the gallery, the shields 
or escutcheons of the Knights of the 
Elephant, and also those of the 
Knights Grand Cross of the Danne- 
brog, are suspended, and the shields 
of the dead knights are removed to a 
separate hall or crypt. 
ing Frederick, like all Scandin- 
avian sovereigns, was generally ac- 
cessible to his subjects. It was not 
a very difficult matter for any person, 
even although not of a rank entitling 
him to court presentation, to obtain a 
personal audience, if properly request- 
ed on reasonable grounds. As tosuch 
a person as Baron Kcoemperhimmel 
(or either of the eminent men associ- 
ated with him in the proposed attempt 
to obtain mercy for Lars Vonved), the 
king was at all times willing to give 
private audience. When temporarily 
retired from the cares of state, at 
whatever of his royal ponem he hap- 
pened to sojourn, he did not hedge him- 
self with pompous regal etiquette, but 
rather delighted to sink the king in 
the quiet dignity of a private gentle- 
man. Whosoever had a tacit right to 
approach his person without formal 
permission, was merely announced as 
awaiting his pleasure, and then unless 
particularly occupied or disinclined, 
this victedliy despotic monarch would 
receive him with almost as little cere- 
mony as one gentleman receives the 
casual visit of another at his house. 
King Frederick had dined alone 
with a keen appetite, having spent 
much of the day in walking over the 
demesnes attached to Frederiksborg 
palace, and then had retired in par- 
ticularly good-humour to a private 
cabinet or study adjoining the little 
tapestried dining room which he in- 
variably used when (as sometimes 
happened) he chose to take his meal 
quite alone. This cabinet was a large 
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antique Semen’ room, very plain] 
and sparsely furnished. An ma blac 
table, half-a-dozen leathern-cushioned 
beech-wood chairs, and a common 
Danish cast-iron stove, comprised all 
the furniture, and the walls were al- 
most entirely covered with maps and 
charts, plans of celebrated fortresses 
and battles—many of them marked 
by the King’s own hand with lines 
and figures, and compass-point inden- 
tations. In one corner were three 
shelves of unpainted deal, sustaining 
about a score of quartos and folios— 
chiefly geographical and statistical 
books of reference; and several open 
volumes, documents, and many loose 
papers were scattered on the table. 
Close to the stove dosed an immense 
Jutland mastiff, and at the King’s 
side stood his favourite deer-hound, 
its tawny muzzle resting on his knee. 
Frederick sat in a ricketty old rush- 
bottomed arm-chair at one end of the 
table, facing the door, with both his 
elbows resting on a small battered 
nena writing desk, on which was 
outspread a closely written sheet of 
foolscap paper, which he was intently 
—— rom time to time he ab- 
stractedly plunged a wild swan quill 
penintoahuge dirty leadinkstand, and 
made corrections in the manuscript. 
He never dipped the pen without spat- 
tering the superfluous ink on to the 
adjoining wall, which was literally 
blackened by this careless habit, and 
yet he would not permit the ink stains 
to be ever cleansed from the fine old 
carved wainscoating they disfigured. 

Such was the comparatively humble 
aspect of the King of Denmark’s fa- 
vourite my AE oe great and wise men 
oft crossed its threshold with anxious 
beating hearts; from it had issued 
mandates of Peace and War; on its 
table had been signed vitally import- 
ant decrees of state, and many a death- 
warrant. 

A slow, soft, formal step approach- 
ed the door of the cabinet, and velvet 
knuckles gave a measured yet perfect- 
ly audible - The King did not up- 
lift his face from the desk, but care- 
lessly extended his hand to a little 
silver bell on the table. Tinkle— 
tinkle—tinkle! There was a decor- 
ous pause until the third tinkle had 
ceased to vibrate, and then the door 
was gently opened and asquatold man 
in rich but somewhat fantastic habili- 
ments stood on the threshold, and low- 
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ly bowed his white head to his sove- 
reign. He was the Royal Chamber- 
lain. Thrice he repeated his profound 
reverence, and then recovering his 
natural stature with a spasmodic jerk, 
he stood bolt upright, ivory staff in 
hand, and ina clear, modulated voice, 
uttered these words :— 

“Sire! His Excellency the Baron 
Jansen Kcemperhimmel craves au- 
dience.” 


“Himmel!” smiled the King, at . 


once echoing and punning on the name 
announced ; “ we will receive him.” 

“ Sire ! His Excellency the military 
oe of Copenhagen, General 

tto Gam, craves audience.” 

“Gam ! whatever does old growler 
Gam want?’ impatiently muttered 
King Frederick, still without raising 
his head. “ Admit him.” 

“Sire! the Bishop of Zealand craves” 

“Eh!” and at length King Fred- 
erick looked up with a queer puzzled 
air. “The Bishop of and? It 
never rains but it pours. What wind 


can have blownsuchadrolltrio hither ? 
The Courtier, the Warrior, the Bishop ! 
Jackdaws, Rooks, Ravens! Well, ’tis 


six thousand years ago since the world 
began, and human nature is much the 
same now as then. Admit them!” 

“The King’s will be ever obeyed !” 
solemnly cried the Chamberlain, in his 
official monotonous voice, and step- 
ping aside, he admitted old Otto Gam, 
closely followed by Baron Koemper- 
himmel and the Bishop of Zealand. 
The King gazed steadily and inquir- 
ingly at them as ~~ a advanced 
across the threshold. he forlorn 
hope himself, General Otto Gam, of a 
verity did not look at all like a man 
coming toask his King to grant a boon. 
“Growler Gam,” as the King was 
wont to familiarly call the veteran 
military governor of his capital, was 
on all ordinary occasions quite suffi- 
ciently grim and fierce, but henow en- 
tered the presence of his soverei 
with a mien and aspect absolutely 
scowling, ferocious, menacing! He 
and his two friends paused after cross- 
ing the threshold, and made a rev- 
erence to the King—Otto Gam stiffly 
inclining his leonine head as though it 
worked by a rusty crank. 

At a sign from the King the Cham- 
berlain withdrew and closed the door. 

“What brings you to our presence, 
friends?” said g Frederick, in a 
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simple kindly tone, albeit he looked 
keenly from one to another as he 
spake. 
“Duty !” growled General Otto 
Gam. 

“To supplicate a boon, sire !” gent- 
ly exclaimed Baron Kemperhimmel. 

“To implore mercy at the Fountain 
of Earthly Justice !” meekly, yet im- 
pressively said the Bishop of Zealand. 

“Ve a in parables, gentlemen !” 

Otto advanced a stride in front 
of his friends, twirled his white mous- 
taches, hemmed fiercély, and stared 
hard at his sovereign. 

“My King! you are the fortress we 
are about to carry bystorm. Iam an 
old warrior and act as the Forlorn 


— 

aving spoken so far, Otto Gam 
turned round to his friends and fa- 
voured them with a complacent look 
which seemed to say—* You see I 
open the assault in proper military 
style.” 

“My dear friend,” deprecatingly 
murmured the Bishop. 

“General,” wispered the Baron, in 
great alarm, “ you will ruin us if you 

‘0 On so.” 

“ What is the meaning of all this, 
gentlemen?” cried the King, begin- 
ning to be both impatient and angry 
at such unaccountable behaviour. 
“Are you come unbidden to our pre- 
sence to enact a comedy ?” 

“A comedy, my King! ah, I wish 
to Heaven it were only that !” groan- 
ed OttoGam. “Itisatragedy, that’s 
what it is!” 

“General Gam,” said the King, 
gravely, “ even you might know better 
than to —— us in this unseem] 
manner. hat do you mean by suc 
buffoonery ?” 

“ Gracious sire !” hastily interposed 
the Baron, “General Gam, carried 
away by his zeal” —— 

“ Buffoonery !” ejaculated Gam, un- 
ceremoniously interrupting the Baron, 
“does the King call me a buffoon in 
my old age ?” 

“Silence, General Gam ! for God’s 
sake remember in whose presence we 
stand, and for what pu we came 
hither |” whispered the Baron, grasp- 
= the arm of the indiscreet old 
80 


ier. 

“Let go, Baron!” and he roughly 
shook the other off. “Do you pre- 
tend to teach me how to ad my 


sovereign? Tordner! I who had serv- 
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ed with credit in three campaigns be- 
fore you were even born!” 

King Frederick dropped his pen on 
the desk and gazed at the group with 
an air of singular perplexity. His 
natural anger was fast turning toa 
sense of _— amusement at - 
progress of the strange scene. is 
oldest and most trusted general was 
here wrangling with his wisest coun- 
sellor, and the aged Bishop of Zealand 
stood by, vainly endeavonring to in- 


terpose. 
By the Sword of Odin! some ma- 
a must have cast a spell over ye 


“Sire,” said the Bishop, “the sim- 
ple truth is that we are here to 
ney beseech your Majesty to grant 
a mf? 


“Come! you, at least, can speak 
sensibly,” said the King, smiling good- 
natatrediy at the pre whom he 


was well known to highly respect, and 
had oft publicly honoured. 

“Sire ! if your Majesty will only 

rmit me to explain!” cried Baron 

cemperhimmel, exceedingly vexed 
that should be placed in such a 
ludicrous light by the obstinacy and 
want of tact of General Gam. 

“Tt is I who have the right to 
8 first !” doggedly retorted Otto 

“You well know that it was 
arranged that I should lead the For- 
lorn Hope.” 

* the Forlorn Hope!” mur- 
mured the King in renewed amaze- 
ment, “ Whatever do you mean ?” 

“My King! it is my right.” 

“Your right! How?” 

“Because Wilhelm Orvig was my 
best friend, and I’”-—— 

“Why,” broke in the King, “you 

ow more and more unintelligible. 

0 you,” added he, addressing the 
Bishop of Zealand, “tell me in afew 
words what you all want.” 

Even yet the fiery old general 
would have persisted in being the 
first_ speaker, but a dark frown from 
the King finally restrained him. 

“Sire,” said the good old Bishop, 
who intuitively felt it best to go di- 
rectly to the point, “we are here to 
most humbly and earnestly supplicate 
your Majesty to extend your royal 
mercy to an ppy man whose life 
is a forfeit to the laws of his coun- 


try.” 
"Tie the first time a suspicion of the 





real object of this audience flashed on 
the naturally acute mind of the King. 
His brow and lips suddenly contrac 

his cotintenance assumed an air o 
cold severity, and he austerely said— 

“ His name ?” 

“Sire,” faltered the Bishop, who 
had noticed the ominous change in 
Frederick’s features, “he is the out- 
law, Lars Vonved.” 

“Vonved !” exclaimed the King, 
with a start which he could not sup- 
press, “ and do you tell me that you 
are here to ask our mercy towards 
that atrocious criminal ?” 

“Yes, sire, we all three humbly 
implore your Majesty to graciously 
deign to extend your clemency to- 
wards” —— 

“Vonved! pardon Vonved!” shout- 
ed King Frederick, springing to his 
feet, his usually pale features flushed 
with bitterest anger. “ What! the 
Bishop and the Governor of my ca- 
pital, and my trusty and well-beloved 
Counsellor Kcemperhimmel, all come 
to me to prefer such a prayer as that / 
Are ye mad ?” 

“Sire, if your Majesty would only 
deign to listen to” —— 

“We will listen to naught concern- 
img the miscreant Vonved. You, Ge- 
neral Gam, what can be your motive 
in thus interesting yourself on behalf 
of a vile traitor?’ 

“His father and his uncle died 
fighting for you and for Denmark !” 
biufily answered old Gam. 

“A fine reason, truly !” sneered the 
irate monarch. “What else ?” 

“‘T should not be standing here, a 
a in your service, had it not 

m for Colonel Orvig, who died 
ae your Majesty,” continued 
the undaunted old warrior. 

“Colonel Orvig! what had he to 
do with this slave, this felon, this pi- 
rate, this murderer, Vonved ?” 

“Orvig’s orphan daughter became 
Vonved's wife.” 

“Ha! has that villain a wife?” 

“ A wife and boy, sire.” 

“ What! will the viperous brood of 
the Valdemars never be extinct?’ 
hissed the King. 

A stinging retort arose to the dar- 
ing lips of General Gam, but the 
baron, who had breathlessly watched 
the stern and savage spirit of defi- 
ance to his king expressed by the old 
soldier’s features, gave such an im- 
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ploring look that the 
pressed the terrible wor 
on his lips. 

“ Sire, you once were graciously 
pleased,” said the Bishop, “to say 
unto me that you would grant any 
reasonable favour I might any time 
thereafter crave, and” —— 

“ Tt is not reasonable to seek par- 
don for such a monster as this Von- 
ved. sages but that.” 

Baron Kcoemperhimmel then spake. 

“Sire, you have, I trust, ever found 
me a faithful servant and counsellor, 
and no man living has your Majesty’s 
interest and glory more at heart than 
myself. I implore your Majesty, for 
the sake of my past services, to at 
least deign to listen to what we can 
urge in behalf of Vonved as a reason 
why your Majesty may extend your 
gracious pardon unto him, or at least 
grant a commutation of his dreadful 
doom.” 

“We are astonished that you, Ba- 
ron, above all others, should petition 
thus. We will not hear you fur- 
ther.” 

The King by turns flushed and 
paled as he spake, and was obviously 
very much excited and agitated by 
stormy inward passions evoked by 
such extraordinary and wholly unex- 
pected efforts on behalf of the man 
whose race he hated so deadly. 

“T too,” said General Otto Gam, in 
a firm, fearless voice, “have done some 
service to my country. All my life 
has been spent in the King’s service, 
and—by my sword, I swear it !—if 
your Majesty will only grant Vonved 
a pardon, [’—— 

“Vonved never shall be pardoned !” 
interrupted Frederick, witha stamp of 
his foot. 

“Then, by Heaven !” roared Gam, 
with flaming eyes, advancing yet 
nigher the King, “ i will” — 

“General!” almost shrieked the 
affrighted Baron, “ for the love of God 
reflect ! remember you are speaking 
to the King of Denmark !” 

“ Ye all seem to have strangely for- 

otten that /” cried Frederick, whose 
co dilated with kingly indignation 
and rage, and his features expressed 
vivid emotion. 

The crisis seemed reached. The 
Bishop and the Baron exchanged looks 
of despair, but Otto Gam suddenly 
wheeled round, and as much to the 


eneral sup- 
trembling 
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amazement of his friends as of the 
King, regardless of all etiquette or 
even of the ordinary civility between 
man and man, strode to the door, 
burst it open with a kick of his foot, 
and disappeared. .A loud murmur 
arose from the adjoining ante-room, 
and the timid remonstrances of the 
Chamberlain and pages in attendance, 
were utterly set at naught by the de- 
termined old warrior. Another mo- 
ment and he reappeared, half leading, 
halfsupportinga lady, accompanied by 
alittle ae 1 dressed in deep mourn- 
ing—whom he had brought with him 
and left in the ante-room unknown 
to his companions. 

“Here!” burst with awful depth 
from his chest; “you will show no 
mercy as a king—let me know whe- 
ther you have none as aman! Be- 
hold the only child of a soldier who 
died fighting for you—behold a wife 
come to beg the life of her husband, 
a child that of his father !” 

The lady threw aside her veil, and 
in an instant she was at the feet of 
the King, looking up with clasped 
hands and white, quivering face. 

“Mercy, sire,” cried Amalia, in a 
voice that thrilled the hearts’ core of 
the hearers ; “mercy for my husband, 
for the father of my innocent child !’ 

The King gazed implacably at the 
suppliant, but said not a word. 

“Kneel, Wilhelm ! kneel with me, 
and pray the King to spare the life of 
mY, ather !” 

he child betrayed very evident 
reluctance to obey. He gazed alter- 
nately at the King and at his kneel- 
ing mother, and at length his keen 
blue eyes firmly met Frederick’s, and 
an expression of dislike and anger 
darkened the proud lineaments of his 
bright young face. 

“See!” scornfully exclaimed the 
King, “the boy is wiser than ye all. 
He knows better than to kneel—he 
will not sue !” 

“Wilhelm ! O,God, my child! kneel 
for the life of thy father !” 

As she spoke, Amalia convulsively 
grasped his arm, andalmost forced him 
on his knees by her side. The noble 
boy’s eagle eye never for a moment 
withdrew from meeting that of the 
King, but he deliberately placed his 
little hands together in an attitude of 
prayer, and in his clear, bold, ringing 
voice exclaimed— 
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“King Frederick! please pardon 
my father !” 

The King’s dark frown deepened, 
and his glittering angry eye remained 
riveted on the face of Wilhelm. That 
marvellous child—the last of the race 
of Valdemar—quailed not, but once 
again his voice broke the almost 
breathless silence. 

“Please forgive my father, and God 
will forgive you, and we shall all love 
you, King Frederick !” 

“O, sire!” tremulously, yet solemn- 
ly exclaimed the venerable Bishop of 
Zealand, “ God speaks to you in the 
untutored voice of that child! In the 
name of Him whose servant I am— 
in the name of my Heavenly Master 
I appeal unto you, my earthly master. 
and implore you to restore to this child 
his father—to this heart-broken wo- 
man her husband! Mercy, sire, the 
most glorious attribute of earthly do- 
minion—oh, grant it ! and the angels 
in Heaven will rejoice, and God Al- 
mighty will approve and reward 
you !” 

“ Sire, sire!” sobbed Amalia, “grant 
our prayer, and so may God Almighty 

rant you the dearest wish of your 
Soak, and render you happy on earth, 
and receive you into the eternal man- 
sions of bliss provided for the good 
and merciful !” 

King Frederick raised his eyes from 
Wilhelm, and gazed from face to face. 
His own countenance was agitated by 
conflicting passions and emotions. 
Anger and vengeance struggled with 
astonishment, admiration, and gener- 
ous impulses of mercy. The former 
quickly predominated. 

“Ye have conspired in vain!” said 
he, in a voice which he would fain 
have rendered calm and cold, but 
which sounded hollow, broken, and 
hoarse. “The Valdemars for genera- 
tions have been traitors : the father 
of that boy is worse—an outlawed 
felon-slave and murderer !” 

No sooner had these words esca: 
the lips of the excited monarch, than 
Wilhelm Vonved sprang to his feet 
—a prolonged cry of wild defiance 
burst from his throbbing bosom, and 
echoed shrilly through the room. 

“Tt is a lie, King Frederick !” 
screamed he, doubling his fists and 
furiously et on the polished 
oak floor, whilst his body quivered 
and his eyes flashed and sparkled 
with fiercest passion, “ The Valde- 
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mars are not traitors—my father is 
not a felon-slave, he is not a mur- 
derer! Heis a great seaman-warrior 
and a Prince! I know it—Mads 
Neilsen told me. You lie, King Fre- 
derick—you lie !” 

So astounded were all by this out- 
break that not a word of interruption 
was offered until Wilhelm paused, 
panting and breathless. In the ard- 
our of his burning indignation, the 
dauntless child had advanced close up 
to the King, who in sheer amazement 
recoiled a step or two—and no mar- 
vel; for that a child a few years old 
could thus speak and act—could thus 
defend the honour of his race and of 
his condemned father, was almost su- 
perhuman. His own poor mother 
seemed frozen with fear and utter as- 
tonishment, and the three other spec- 
tators listened to his words almost 
incredulous that they heard aright, 
and gazed at’ him enthralled. 

The King was the first to speak. 
The very excess of hissurprise quick] 
induced a speedy reaction, and al- 
though while Wilhelm spake, he 
seemed torn with divers emotions— 
extorted admiration certainly being 
of the number—he yet now gave way 
to a furious burst of kingly passion. 

“What !” shouted he, “is it not 
enough that men, my subjects and 
my sworn servants, come hither to 
beard me, but this child—thistraitor’s 
spawn— must be trained to insult, to 
defy, to call me a liar to my teeth, in 
my own palace—I, a crowned and 
anointed king! Ha! ye are traitors 
all! Ye are a viperous brood of con- 
spiring traitors!’ 

He sprang to the table and rung 
his silver bell furiously. The door 
instantly opened, and the old Cham- 
berlain stood on the threshold, pale 
and trembling. 

“To the guardhouse |’ roared the 
king, a light foam flying from his 
ashy, white lips. “Send the guard to 
clear my cabinet of these reptile con- 
spirators—these vile crawling trait- 
ors! Ah, villains! I will teach ye 
all what it is to conspire against your 
sovereign! Ye shall know what it 
is to arouse the wrath of Denmark’s 
king. He shall die—the felon Von- 
ved shall die the death of the vilest 
criminal—he shall perish on the 
wheel! Nought shall save him—he 
shall be broken alive—the traitor, the 
murderer !” 


1l 
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“ My father is not a traitor—he is 
not a murderer. You lie, King Fre- 
derick ! and when I am a man I will 
kill you!” shrilly broke from the lips 
of Wilhelm. 7 

So maddened was the King that he 
made a step forward, and uplifted his 
hand to strike the heroic child, but 
restrained himself with a mighty ef- 
fort. 

At that moment, when the heavy 
footsteps of the guard were heard 
hastily approaching, General Otto 
Gam uplifted.his powerful voice : 

“King Frederick !” exclaimed he, 
“you have called us conspirators. 
Do you remember when you and 
others were conspirators—when you 
conspired successfully, not to obtain 
porte for a man cruelly condemned, 

ut to judicially murder Counts Stru- 
ensee and Brandt, and the innocent 
Queen Matilda? Do you remember 
how the princely Knut Vonved, Count 
of Elsinore, great grandsire of this glo- 
rious boy, braved and denounced you 
in her defence, and thereby incurred 
your wnaring hatred.to.him and his 
race 4 o you remember. what he 
did when he found all his remon- 


strances, all his appeals, all; his de- 


mands, all his denunciations of that 
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mystery of iniquity unavailing ? He 
scornfully threw his general’s com- 
mission at the feet of King Christian 
—he drew his sword and broke it 
across his knee. I shall imitate him. 
Here are my commissions as General 
in your service and as Military Go- 
vernor of your capital,” 

Otto Gam drew forth, two parch- 
ments as he spake, and contemptu- 
ously cast them at the feet of the in- 
censed monarch. 

“ And here is my sword” —drawing 
it from the scabbard—“a sword which 
I have wielded for my country more 
than half a century—it is now worn 
out like myself, and it is time we 
were both broken.” 

He snapped it over his knee, and 
oo the fragments at the King’s 

eet. 

“Take my broken sword! I am no 
longer soldier of yours.” 

“ Have a care General Gam, that I 
do not. take your head!” stammered 
Frederick, convulsed with passion. 

“Take it! My sword has grown 
dull and my head has grown white in 
your service. The one is broken— 
give the headsman the other, tyrant, 
if thou wilt!” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


AMALIA IN THE DUNGEON OF LARS VONVED. 


Ir was not in human nature for a man 
like the Baron Koemperhimmel to be 
otherwise than most deeply mortified 
at incurring the resentment of a so- 
vanes whose favourite adviser he 
had hitherto been, but if any thing 
could mitigate his chagrin, it was the 
conviction that he had injured, if not 
ruined, his prospects as a courtier and 
diplomatist, in the sacred cause of 
humanity. He was a brave, unsel- 
fish man, of very generous and chi- 
valric impulses, and he even yet 
would not abandon the cause of the 
most unhappy though innocent lady 
whose affliction he had fruitlessly 
striven to mitigate. He resolved to 
obtain, if possible, permission for her 
to visit her doomed husband in his 
dungeon. He felt there was no time 
to be lost, being convinced that Von- 
ved’s death-warrant would now be 

ily signed, and orders issued for 
his execution within a brief period. 
He therefore privately waited on the 
Minister of the Interior, who happen- 


ed to be a personal friend, and be- 
sought him to grant an order for 
Amalia to have an interview with 
Vonved. The Minister admitted that 
he certainly had power to grant such 
an order as regarded any ordinary 
prisoner, but he dared not do it un- 
der the very peculiar circumstances 
of the case in question, without ex- 
press permission of the ing himself. 
After urgent entreaties on the part of 
the Baron, the Minister consented, 
with many misgivings, to personally 
ask the King to issue the order re- 
quired. He did so, and contrary to 
his own expectations, King Frederick 
instructed him to give an order for 
Amalia to see her husband once in 
every twenty-four hours, prior to his 
execution. She was to be permitted 
to remain two hours alone with him 
in his dungeon, each interview. No 
person, whatever, was to be allowed 
to accompany her beyond the outer 
gates of Citadellet Frederikshavn. 
Even this boon was received with 
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transport. Baron Komperhimmel 
was of opinion that it would be best 
for Amalia to proceed alone to the 
Citadel and present her order. She 
did so. General Poulsen, the com- 
mandant, read the Minister’s order 
with profound astonishment, but he 
knew well it was no forgery, and 
therefore admitted her with consider- 
able reluctance and misgiving. The 
captain of the guard was ordered to 
conduct her past the chain of senti- 
nels to the dungeon door. The war- 
der who accompanied him opened it 
just sufficiently for Amalia to pass, 
and the captain of the guard gravely 
intimated that she was at liberty to 
enter and remain within for the space 
of two hours. 

As the door clanged behind her, 
and its bolts and bars jarred horribly 
in their iron sockets, Amalia felt for 
one instant as though she would fall 
dead. A thick film was before her 
eyes, yet she could dimly see through 
it the form of her husband recumbent 
on his bench, and then the rattling of 
his fetters sounded like thunder in 
her ears as he fairly leapt to the cen- 
tre of the dungeon as far as his body 
chain would permit, and extended his 
hands with an exceeding great ery. 
She reeled forward—his arms en- 
closed her like bars of steel—she clung 
convulsively to his neck—and sank 
almost unconscious on his breast. He 
bore her to the bench, and folded her 
to his wildly-beating heart. Then 
the strong man wept bitterly and 
aloud. 

And so, sobbing and weeping, and 
clinging yet closer unto each other, 
they sat until the edge of the agony 
of meeting was blunted. No word 
was uttered about forgiveness. The 
very fact that he held his wife to his 
heart told Vonved that she had more 
than forgiven him—that she loved 
him more than ever. 

Amalia at length raised her quiver- 
ing, tear-bedewed face. 

“Oh, my husband !—dear God ! 
dear God !” 

“ My wife ! my darling, noble 
wife !” 

Vonved tenderly raised her head 
with his fettered hands: his chains 
clanked. Amalia shuddered and shiv- 
ered at the sickening sound. 

“O God ! to see thee thus!” 

“King Frederick may fetter my 
limbs, but my soul is free. Lars Von- 
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ved in a dungeon can scorn and defy 
Denmark’s king in a palace.” 

Amalia clutched at Vonved’s fet- 
ters with her delicate hands, asthough 
to rend them asunder. 

“O, that my tears, that my heart’s 
blood, could melt these cruel chains! 
O, my husband! would to God that I 
could die for thee !” 

Vonved only enfolds her yet tighter, 
and his great heart beats yet faster. 

“They will murder thee! They 
will kill thee by hellish tortures ! 
cannot die to save thee, but I will 
= with thee! When thou diest I 

ie |” 

“Thou shalt not die, my soul’s idol ! 
Thy God will cherish thee. One so 
pure and good as thou art is very 
precious unto Him.” 

“Christ Jesus, have mercy on me! 
My Saviour, look on me in yearnin 
compassion! Pity me, O my God !’ 

“He does pity thee, my wife! 
God looks down on thee from his 
throne above the heavens. Comfort! 
courage! hope! Thy God is my God. 
He has not forsaken me, wretched as 
Tam.” 

“Surely thou canst not—thou 
darest not hupe that God will deliver 
thee by a miracle—and nought less 
can save thee now ?” 

The old inscrutable smile once 
again wreathed Vonved’s lips. 

“Human means must and will, b 
God’s permission and blessing, wor 
my deliverance,” said he in a tone of 
calm and profound confidence. 

These mysterious words and the air 
with which they were uttered caused 
Amalia to glance at him in mute 
amaze, and almost with affright. He 
met her look with a beaming gaze of 
deepest love, and pressed his lips to 
her forehead in a long clinging kiss. 
He presently evaded her questions by 
desiring the recital of her efforts to ob- 
tain his pardon—Commandant Poul- 
sen having already briefly informed 
him of the powerful yet vain effort 
made on his behalf. She told him. 
He listened with intense interest, and 
expressed his warm gratitude to the 
three eminent men who from the most 

nerous and honourable motives had 

aredsomuchtosavehim. Heexpress- 

ed no surprise whatever at the conduct 

of the King. It was precisely in ac- 

cordance with the character he always 

ascribed to Frederick. But the be- 

haviour of his own child, Wilhelm 
ll 
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Vonved, delighted him beyond mea- 
sure. His exultation was excessive, 
and he would have Amalia to repeat 
over and over again the very words of 
denial, and defence, and threatening, 
spoken by the marvellous child to the 
ing—he made her describe minutely, 
even the attitude of Wilhelm and the 
tones of his voice. He seemed for 
awhile to absolutely forget his own 
terrible fate in the fiery rapture of 
being the father of such a boy. But 
his wife thought not ‘his thoughts. 
Her child was a Valdemar—she was 
not. She piteously aroused her hus- 
band from his proud abstraction. 

“They will soon be here to tear me 
from thee! Dear God! how canst 
thou” —— 

“Tf I glory so in my boy, thinkest 
thou I forget thou art his mother?’ 
tenderly and solemnly replied he, in- 
stantly ‘arousing himself i his joy- 
ous reverie, and concentrating all his 
trained stupendous intellect on the 
one great subject of his own life or 
death. “Courage, my darling wife ! 
What ! thinkest thou that when all 
human aid appears to fail him, Lars 
Vonved is still without a last resource 
to baffle the direst malice of his foes?” 

Amalia could only respond by a 
despairing sob. 

“There is one who will be the in- 
strument of saving me.” 

Amalia gazed at him in dumb sur- 


rise. 
pn With her aid I shall never die by 
the hands of the headsman.” 

“ Her aid!” 

“Thy aid. °Tis thou who wilt save 
me.” 

Amalia spake not, but she devour- 
ed every eloquent lineament of her 
husband’s face, and tried to read his 
unfathomable eyes—in vain. 

Vonved saw she doubted whether 
he did not madly mock and sport with 
their mutual misery, and he ceased 
his enigmatical language. 

“Listen, my wife,” whispered he, 
“and as thou wouldst yet again sleep 
happily on my bosom, remember every 
syllable I utter. I told thee that my 
grandsire, Knut Vonved, yet lives ?’ 

She made a mechanical gesture of 
assent. 

“Thou must this night see him. 
This is what thou mustdo. On _ 

i , go straight to Ny- 


ting my dun; 
havn une ide, and find the dwell- 
ing of one Carl Jetsmark, an ex-ser- 
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on of Rantzaw’s regiment of Funen 
ragoons. Tell him that I have sent 
thee to him. If he ask thee for a to- 
ken, show him this.” 

Vonved drew off his finger the mas- 
sive gold signet ring, with its peculiar 
engraved legend—the same which he 
had used to seal the paper he gave to 
Captain May, on board the Camper- 
down, and which had not been taken 
from him, and handed it to Amalia. 

“Should he require more—as he 
doubtless will, for he is as cautious 
and shrewd as faithful—ask him if 
he can remember the sacred oath he 
sware long years ago amidst the ashes 
of the Kings of Denmark, of the line 
of Valdemar, in Roeskilde Cathedral. 
And remind him that you know that 
Sergeant Jetsmark was long the trust- 
ed orderly of Knut Vonved, Count of 
Elsinore.” 

“ And then ?” 

“And then he will believe thee, 
and say he is at thy service. Ask 
him to instantly conduct thee to Knut 
Vonved, whose secret retreat he 
knows, and when thou art in the 
peeves of that grand old man, tell 
1im whom thou art, and ask him to 
give unto thee that which will save 
the life of his grandson, Lars Vonved.” 

“That which will save thy life,” 
mechanically repeated Amalia. 

“ Ay, this very night Knut Vonved 
completes his 104th year, but { doubt 
not God will enable him to understand 
what thou requirest.” 

Vonved paused. His wife had 
breathlessly listened to his words, 
and every one had sunk deeply into 
her soul. 

“Tf Knut Vonved asks thee for 
_— that I really sent thee—show 

im my signet ring, and tell him that 


though the ship has sailed fast, the 
eagle has at length dropped the sword 


on its deck. That will suffice. He 
will then give thee the tooth of a 
Greenland whale, curiously carved 
with representations of marine ob- 
jects. The root, or broad end of that 
whale’s tooth is surmounted by a 
silver Neptune’s head.” 

Amalia gave Vonved a piercing 
look, not altogether devoid of : re- 
proachful doubt, as though to say— 
“ Dost thou indeed jest with death ?” 
Her husband smiled gently and sig- 
nificantly. 

“ Nigher, my wife ! nigher yet !” 

He pressed her to his bosom till 
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their lips almost met—till their eyes 
flashed into each other. 

“ Patience, sweet wife, and thou wilt 
soon know all. Thou wilt bring that 
whale’s tooth to me on thy next visit, 
for with it in my hand I am saved— 
without it I am lost.” 

Amalia would have cried out, wo- 
man-like, at these mysterious and ter- 
rible words, but her husband closed 
her lips with his own. 

“Hush, Amalia!” whispered he; 
“do not forget that tyrants are cun- 
ning as well as strong and cruel. He 
who built this dungeon may have sup- 
plied its walls with ears, in imitation 
of a certain hideous despot of olden 
time, whom history has carefully 
hoisted to the summit of an immortal 
gibbet. Hear me—thou alone. When 
thou placest in my hand that whale’s 
tooth, I shall examine it until I find 
a small black dot, not larger than a 
pin’s head, representing the muzzle of 
one of the low guns of a man-o’-war, 
etched and outlined in Indian ink on 
one side of the tooth. That black 
dot is in reality a miniature steel 
knob, connected with a powerful 
spring. I shall press the dot—it will 
act on the spring—and the Neptune’s 
head forming the top, or crown of the 
tooth, will fly up, revealing a hollow 
space. From that space I shall draw 
forth a piece of parchment, folded to 
fit the orifice, and written all over 
with mystic Gothic characters, which 
are decipherable only by one of the 
line of Valdemar, who has been taught, 
like myself, the subtlest mysteries of 
his ancient race. Beneath the parch- 
ment lies a small gold box, originally 
made by a famous Italian artist for 
Valdemar the Great, and which has 
ever since remained in our family, 
being transmitted, in a direct male 
line, from heir to heir of our race. 
That little box” —— 

Vonved paused suddenly in his cau- 
tious whispering, and drew his wife’s 
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head close to his mouth. For a min- 
ute or two his lips emitted words 
which would have been inaudible to 
any being present but her for whom 
they were intended, and then, with an 
uncontrollable impulse, Amalia strug- 
gled in the arms of her husband, and 
disengaged her head, and gazed at him 
with a countenance expressive of aw- 
ful emotion and horror. 

“Vonved !” wailed she, in a voice 
utterly unlike her own, “ wilt thou do 
that? Hast thou at last renounced 
oe ? 

or an instant Lars Vonved’s coun- 
tenance was darkened with terrible 
anger—the first time it had ever been 
so darkened unto her ; but he subdued 
his passion as quickly as it had been 
evoked, and simply ejaculated— 

“What! does my own wife think 
I am capable of committing that 
which some deem to be the unpardon- 
able sin? Never? Let them rend 
me limb from limb, and burn my body, 
and scatter my ashes to the four winds 
of Heaven—but never will I lay impi- 
ous hands on the sanctuary of my own 
life! So long as I am permitted to 
live—so long shall I deem it that my 
Creator sills it that I should live. 
Many of the race of Valdemar have 
died violent deaths ; but never has one 
perished by his own hand. Thinkest 
thou that J will be the first to do 
that ?” 

“ Vonved !” 

“Thou hast grievously misunder- 
stood me, Amalia.” . 

Again he whispered, and at length 
his wife looked up in his face, no 
longer in repulsive horror, but with 
amazement, not unmixed with dread 
and terror. 

“Thou wilt do it, my wife?” 

“T will, so help me God !” 

* Amen !” fervently exclaimed Von- 
ved, “‘and may the great God whose 
true servant thou art, aid and bless 
thee, my darling heroic wife !” 


CHAPTER XIX. 


KNUT VONVED: TATIS CIV. 


Tae unhappy wife of Lars Vonved on 
uitting his dungeon was conducted 
through winding corridors, and across 


courts, and past guardhouses, and over 
the drawbridges of the inner and out- 
er moats, until she finally emerged 
free of the terrible citadel, and soon 
entered Amalie-Gade. Through that 


fine street she walked almost me- 
chanically, and when she arrived at 
Amalienborg (a magnificent and un- 
paralleled place, formed of four su- 
perb marble palaces intersecting the 
street), she grew so bewildered that 
she knew not which way to turn. 
Thesentinel stationed at one of the 
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archways observed her distress, and 
supposing her to be a stranger, kindly 
inquired if he could direct her. She 
faltered that she wished to reach Ny- 
havn Byens Side, and was informed 
that she had only to walk straight on- 
ward. This little incident aroused 
her, and with a shudder she recalled 
to mind what she must do that night, 
and therefore she felt the imperious 
necessity to master heranguish and her 
despair, and nerve herself for the in- 
evitable coming trials. 

Eight o’clock struck as she passed 
through the little street leading from 
St. Anne Plads to Nyhavn, and one 
of the quaint old watchmen of Copen- 
hagen, muffled in his thick uniform 
great coat, with huge fur cap on head, 
and staff in hand, and lantern at belt, 
uplifted his voice and began to chant, 
with long drawn intonation and hoarse 
guttural emphasis, the first verse of 
the Watchman’s Song. The watch- 
men of Copenhagen yet continue the 
ancient custom of chanting a species 
of song or hymn, commencing at eight 
in the evening, and continued at in- 
tervals till five in the morning, a fresh 
and appropriate verse being chanted 
every successive hour. Amalia clutch- 
ed her handstightly over herthrobbing 
breast, and listened with a strange 
thrill to the solemn and poetical 
stanza—the first of the song—being 
chanted at this particular hour :— 


“Naar Moirfet Jorden blinder 

Og Dagen tager af, 

Den Tid 06 da paaminder 
Om Dédens mérfe Grav ; 

Lys for 08, Sefu for! 
Ped hvert et Fied 
Til Gravens Sted, 

Dg giv en falig Dod !"* 


Og giv en salig Déd !” murmured 
she. “’Tis a Christian prayer; but 
what a death have they doomed him 
to suffer on the morrow! Despair 
not yet my heart ! for He who died a 
yet more cruel death on the accursed 
tree, hath said ‘Come unto me all 
ye who are weary and heavy laden, 


“ 
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and I will give you rest!’ And it 
is written, ‘Call upon me in the day 
of trouble, and I will deliver ye!’ 
Precious promises! millions have ye 
sustained, and oh! may I have faith 
to cling unto them and believe in them 
with all my heart, all my strength, all 
my soul. Faith! ah, faith is the one 
thing needful.” 

It was a dark, blasty, tempestuous 
night. The fierce black east wind 
from the roaring Baltic swept in heavy 
gusts across the harbour, and howled 
down Nyhavn until it expanded in 
savage eddying swirls and flaws in 
Kongens Nytorv. Very few people 
were abroad. Amalia hesitated whom 
to address, until she saw a one-armed 
porter in the act of closing the great 
entrance gate of a court of houses, and 
he proved so deaf that she had much 
difficulty in making him comprehend 
that she sought the residence of one 
Sergeant Carl Jetsmark. She had ap- 
plied right, however, for the man 
motioned her to enter the court, and 
directing her to one of the houses, in- 
timated that the person she sought 
resided on the top-story-—for the 
houses of Copenhagen are generally 
built like those of Edinburgh and 
other cities, on the principle of a main 
common staircase, and separate dwell- 
ings on each floor or flat. On the to 
landing she found three doors, whic 
she had to grope for in the dark, and 
knocking at hazard at one of them, it 
was opened by a haggard, blear-eyed 
woman, who held a rush-light in one 
hand and shaded its dim flickerin 
flame with the other. “Next door ! 
grumbled the hag, and she instantly 
slammed her own door in the face of 
the applicant. Amalia shivered and 
shuddered, and felt sick at heart as 
she knocked at the middle door of the 
three. It was quickly opened to the 
extent of a few inches only, and a 
little old woman dressed in Freisland 
fashion, with a plate of silver on each 
side her head, and a curiously fashion- 
ed frontlet of the same metal, perked 
forward a sour, wrinkled, wizened 


* The above may be literally translated— 
** When darkness blinds the earth, 

And the day declines, 

That time then us reminds 
Of death’s dark grave. 

Shine on us, Jesu sweet, 
At every step 
To the grave-place, - 1 


And grant a blissful death.” 
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visage, and querulously demanded 
what was wanted 

“ Does Sergeant Carl Jetsmark live 
here ?” 

“What do you want with him ?”’ 
sharply retorted the crone, in a harsh 
cracked voice. 

“Does he live here, my good wo- 
man ?” 

“Tf you know I am a good woman, 
you ought also to know whether the 
man you seek lives here.” | 

“Let the woman in!” shouted a 
stern quick voice from an inner room. 
“Tam here! Let her in, Henne !” 

At this peremptory command the 
old woman grumblingly admitted the 
unknown visiter into a short passage, 
at the end of which an open door 
showed the interior of a room. Its 
floor was large but irrégularly shaped, 
and the actual space was very much 
circumscribed owing to the room being 
merely a garret, and two sides of the 
roof slanted so that there was only a 
width of a few feet down the centre of 
the floor where a person of moderate 
stature could walk upright. In one 
corner stood a bed, without posts or 
curtains or canopy, as customary in 
Denmark ; and a nest of drawérs, a 

t oak chest, a déal table, a few 

ch-wood chairs, and some triflin 

articles of domestic utility, congue 
the humble furniture. Every thing 
betokened poverty—not poverty of a 
squalid grinding nature, but decent 
respectable poverty; and whatever 
the moral qualities of old Friesland 
Henne might be, she at any rate kept 
her humble home notably clean. By 
the side of the stove—that universal 
household fixture in Scandinavia—sat 
a man far advanced in years, wearing 
athreadbare undress military uniform, 
and a bear-skin cap. He looked what 
he really was—a war-worn superannu- 
held a pipe, in bis right a book which 

a pipe, in his right a whic 
he kod Some reading by the dull yel- 
low light of an antique bronze lamp 
supplied with whale oil ; and on his 
knee was crouched a huge black cat, 
who ceased purring and expanded his 
great green eyes with a suspicious 
stare at the stranger. 

When Amalia entered the room, 
the old soldier merely lowered his 
book, and took the pipe from his lips, 
whilst he gazed in evident surprise at 
her muffled and gruffly asked 
her name and business. 
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“You are ex-Sergeant Carl Jets- 
mark ?” 

“That is my name.” 

“You served many years in Rant- 
zaw’s regiment of Fumen dragoons?” 

“T did; what of that?” 

“T only asked to be quite sure I 

the right person.” 

“Well, lam the man. Your busi- 
ness ?’—with increasing grufiness and 
impatience. 

Amalia stepped quiétly forward and 
threw back the shawl which had 
hitherto covered her head in the man- 
ner of a hood, and almost concealed 
her countenance. The veteran gave 
one quick, searching glance at her, and 
his whole manner instantly changed. 
He pushed the cat off his knee, laid 
down his pipe and book on the table 
by his side, and rose with an air of 
respectful alacrity. 

“ A lady !” exclaimed he, in a tone 
of decision. “ Pardon my rudeness.” 

“‘T have nothing to pardon. I have 
come here on a matter of pressing im- 

rtance. Life or death are in the 

lance.” 

“What can I do, lady? Whom 
does your business concern ?”’ 

Amalia drew a step nigher the old 
soldier, and glancing significantly at 
Henne, who had sidled up to listen 
with an air of mingled spite and 
curiosity, she whispered— 

“Tt concerns one dead to the world, 
but alive to you.” 

A gleam of vivid intelligence light- 
ed up the sergeant’s rugged face. 

“T wish to speak with you alone, 
and at once. Time is short.” 

“Henne! leave us alone,” cried 
Jetsmark. 

The old woman affected deafness, 
and vigorously dusted a chair with 
her green fringed apron. 

“Do you hear, wife? This lady 
wishes to speak in private with me.’ 

“Yes, yes, Carl, it is, as you truly 
say, a bitter cold achebone_ night. 
We shall hear of wrecks on the east 


coast by mening, a gale like this 


never blows its fill without”—— 

Here her husband, with a muttered 
malediction on her h ritical stu- 
pidity, interrupted her by taking her by 
thearmand leading her outofthe room 
into an inner chamber orcloset. Hesaid 
something impressive which quieted 
her angry remonstrances, and then 
bolted her in—a summary and soldier- 
like way of settling the matter! 
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“Now, lady,” said he, in a low 
earnest tone, coming back to Amalia, 
as she tremblingly stood in the middle 
of the room ; “ we are quite alone, and 
cannot be overheard. On whose be- 
half have you sought me?’ 

“The Count of Elsinore.” 

The iron-visaged old sergeant could 
not suppress a hoarse ejaculation, and 
he gazed more piercingly than ever at 
the pale features of his mysterious 
visiter. 

“ What Count ?” cautiously said he, 
after a brief thoughtful pause. “It 
is said the Count of Elsinore is dead, 
and the race extinct.” 

“Said!” mournfully echoed Amalia, 
“whatever is said, you at least know, 
as well as any man living, that the 
reverse is the fact.” 

“Give me some token, lady, that I 
may know whom you are—or at least, 
that I may have confidence in you.” 

“T will: behold this.” 

She held forth thesignet ring which 
her husband had given her. Sergeant 
Jetsmark took and held it closely to 
the lamp. He recognised it in a mo- 
ment. 

“T know the signet, lady, but he 
who sent it” —— 

“Told me to ask Sergeant Jets- 
mark if he remembered the oath he 
solemnly swore many years ago in the 
vaults of Roeskilde Cathedral, amidst 
the sacred ashes of the kings of the 
line of Valdemar.” 

“ And did he tell aught more ?” 

“He said that Sergeant Jetsmark 
for many years was the orderly of 
General Knut Vonved, Count of El- 
sinore ; that the Count regarded him 
as a loyal and devoted follower, and 
honoured him with unreserved and 
implicit confidence. He said, more- 
over’—— 

“Enough, madame! I ask no 
more. Only one ¢an have sent you 
to me—Lars Vonved ?” 

“He did !” 

The lips of the old soldier quivered 
in doubt and hesitation, as he slowly 
exclaimed—- 

“You must indeed be a dear and 
trusted friend, lady, or he would never 
have sent you to me.” 

“Tamhiswife!” solemnly answered 
Amalia. 

“His wife, ah, my God! what a 
blind old dotard am I not to have 
suspected as much! His wife! yes, 
Colonel Orvig’s daughter? Ay, I 
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knew your father—I saw him fall. I 
was stationed, a dismounted dragoon, 
at the Lillebalder battery, when your 
father came up to inspirit us. He 
spake a few words to me, and was 
just turning away when a live shell 
fell at ourfeet. It burst. I escaped 
unhurt--your father received his 
death-wound, He died on the spot 
in my arms.” 

Amalia sighed heavily, and made 
an involuntary gesture of impatience. 
The old sergeant noticed it and has- 
tily resumed— 

“Command me, honoured lady, I 
am at your service.” 

“You know the secret retreat of 
Knut Vonved: conduct me to him.” 

“T will, Ah, Himlen! that the 
mighty old warrior should be com- 
pelled to hide like a hunted beast of 
prey! That the noblest and wisest of 
the Valdemars dare not enjoy the 
sunshine of the land his ancestors 
ruled for centuries—the land for which 
he has fought and bled, and both his 
sons died! Lady! I have been by 
his side in battle when he bore him- 
self like a demigod: he now is help- 
less, and the very fact of his existence 
is only intrusted to a poor old worn- 
out soldier like me. But a day of 
retribution will come, as sure as God 
reigns in Heaven !” 

“Time !” murmured Amalia, “time, 
my friend, is fleeting!” 

Jetsmark made a respectful ges- 
ture of assent, and immediately un- 
bolted the door of the closet, and 
called to his wife to come forth. The 
old woman sullenly complied, and 
scowled most viciously at the innocent 
cause of her brief banishment from 
her own hearth. 

“Henne, I am going forth with this 
lady, and may be some hours away.” 

“Well, ['m sure!” snapped the 
shrewish Henne, “to go out at this 
timeof night, with a—a nobody knows 
who !” 

“ Hold thy tongue, woman!” an- 
grily retorted Jetsmark, as he cast 
over his shoulders his threadbare old 
dragoon’s cloak, “‘or, thousand devils! 
may Ole Lukéie fly away with you.” 

he incensed Henne was in the act 
of commencing a bitter tirade, but 
Amalia laid down a piece of gold on 
the table, saying— 

“Tam sorry to have given you so 
much trouble: pray accept this.” 
“Gold !” ejaculated Henne, pounc~- 
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ing on the unexpected prize like a 
hawk on a mouse, “a real Frederick 
dor! Many’s the weary day since I 
last saw and touched red gold !”” And 
in the ecstacy of her delight she rub- 
bed, and smelt, and even tasted the 
piece, finishing by balancing it on the 
tip of her’yellow skinny forefinger, 
triumphantly ejaculating—“ Gold ! 
red gold! king's gold |” 

Jetsmark cast one glance at his 
wife, gloomily expressive of unutter- 
able contempt for her grovelling avar- 
ice, and then opened the door to de- 
part. Henne, thereupon for a mo- 
ment ceased to apostrophise the Fre- 
derick d’or that she might hold the 
lamp to light them down the well-like 
staircase. 

On emerging into Nyhayn Byens 
Side, Jetsmark skirted Kongens Ny- 
torv, and led the way down the long 
Storre Strand, crossed the canal at 
its end, and proceeded past the an- 
cient Bérsen, or Exchange; then 
across the harbour to Christianshavn 
—a part of Copenhagen surrounded 
by water and forming the main ship- 

ing quarter of the port. The streets 
hoon are narrow, short and jumbled : 
the houses tall, dark, and dismal in 
The only ob- 


their general aspect. 
ject which a stranger would care to 
visit Christianshavn to behold, is the 


church of Our Saviour. It has a 
wondrous spire, richly adorned, 
piercing the air like a tapering spear, 
to the height of nearly three hundred 
feet, and is surmounted with a globe, 
sustaining a statue of the Saviour. 
A marvellous staircase winds round 
the outside of this spire quite to the 
summit, and he who ascends thither 
ought to have sturdy legs and steady 
nerves. 

Passing by this church the old ser- 
eant traversed street after street, 
ne after lane, much in the manner 

of a hare doubling on her hunters, 
until Amalia grew bewildered and 
breathless, and inwardly suspected 
that the sergeant was by no means 
going the directest route to their des- 
tination, but rather adopting the most 
circuitous he possibly could, as though 
to er throw any unseen pur- 
suer off the scent. At length, how- 
ever, he reached a spot in the vicinity 
of Vilders Plads, towards the nor- 
thern extremity of Christianshavn, 
and nodding his head towards an iso- 
lated house, he whispered the ex- 
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pressive monosyllable, “Here!” It 
was a long, low, brick building, having 
a ground floor only, surmounted by 
a very steep and high slated roof. In 
the middle of the front was a porch, 
common enough in the suburbs of 
Scandinavian towns, and in the vil- 
lages. 

Sergeant Jetsmark opened a little 
lattice door, and walked through a 
small garden until he reached the 

rch. He beckoned Amalia close to 

is side, and whispered—“ Be silent 
until I tell you to speak.” He then 
stooped down and sought in the dark 
for a slightly projecting broad nail- 
head in the wooden frame post on 
the right hand. Having found it, he 
felt for a piece of whip-chord attached 
to the nail-head, and ran his fingers 
along the cord till he felt the other 
end pegged in the earth about a cou- 
oe of feet on one side the porch. 

ear to this peg he felt a very small 
brass ring, by the aid of which he 
raised an iron plate covering a square 
hole a footdeep. At the bottom was 
a wooden knob, which Jetsmark 

ulled—thereby ringing a private 

ll, the tinkling of which would at 
once notify to the inmates of the house 
that a trusted friend sought admit- 
tance. Hardly a minute elapsed ere 
a slide above the door of the porch 
was withdrawn, and atremulous voice 
asked who was there? 

“Your ancient comrade, Carl, of 
Rantzaw’s dragoons!” answered Jets- 
mark. 

This reply was instantly followed 
by the rattling of a chain and the 
withdrawal of bolts. Then the door 
opened, and the figure of an old man 
with an oil lamp in his hand, appear- 
ed on the threshold. When he caught 
a glimpse of Amalia he started and 
uttered an expression of surprise and 
alarm, but Jetsmark hastily spake a 
few words to him in a dialect which 
Amalia could not comprehend, but 
which was simply Freisian, for both 
the old men were pativesof the island 
of Amager (near een which 
was colonized by t Freislanders 
nearly three centuries and a-half ago, 
and to this day their descendants 
mainly people it—retaining their own 

uliar lan e, laws, and tribunals. 
Whatever etsmark said, the effect 
of his words was apparent in the sur- 
prise and hesitation evinced by the 
retainer of Knut Vonved. The ser- 
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geant gave him no time for consider- 
ation, but promptly led Amalia within 
the porch, and motioned his old com- 
rade to rebelt it. The latter then led 
the way into a sort of antechamber — 
half parlour, half kitchen. By the 
stove “ctooned” an aged dame, seated 
on @ low stool. Sie Jetemadhs wife, 
she wore the Freisland costume, but 
her elbows rested on her knees, and 
her face was buried in her hands, and 
she rocked to and fro, as though im 
pain or tribulation. 

Again Jetsmark and the old ser- 
vant, Veit Pedersen, exchanged a few 
earnest whispered sentences and then 
the sergeant respectfully requested 
Amalia to withdraw the shaw] which 
veiled her countenance. She did so, 
and for the first time looked fully at 
Veit Pedersen. She saw a thin wi- 
thered old man, seventy-seven years of 
age, who stooped considerably, and 
evidently was very weak, and totter- 
ing slowly to his grave. His face was 

ed with rugged lines, and he had 
not a tooth left in his gums,and hardly 
a hair on his head. Yet this poor 
aged feeble creature had in his prime 
been a right valiant warrior ; bravest 
of the brave ; the best swordsman of 
Rantzaw’s dragoon regiment of terri- 
ble fame ; a man of unstained probity, 
and of devoted loyalty to the out- 
lawed master whose sole body servant 
he had been for the last quarter of a 
century. His once piercing but now 
dim eyes gleamed through their filmy 
— as he gazed at the stranger 


y. 

“Madame the Countess,” said Jets- 
mark, “may it please you, my lady, 
to now tell Pedersen with your own 
lips whom you are, and the purport 
of your visit.” 

malia instantly complied. 

“Good friend,” said she, “I am 
Amalia, wife of Lars Vonved, the 
grandson of your master, Knut Von- 
ved—whom I must see by command 
of my husband.” 

Veit Pedersen muttered some in- 
articulate words, but instead of re- 
plying directly to Amalia, he went 
up to the old woman, Magdale, his 
wife, who had hitherto not even 
turned her head to the visiters, 
and shook her by the shoulder, and 
8 rly to her in their native 
tongue. She quickly turned her lack- 
lustre eyes towards Amalia, and has- 
tily tottered to her feet. The hus- 
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band and wife drew quite nigh to 
Amalia ere they addressed her in 
Danish. 

“Thou art his wife !” ¢ried Veit. 

“The wife of Lars!” ¢choed Mag- 
date. 

“It is true, my friends ; Iam the 
wife of Lars Vonved.” 

They both looked at Sergeant Jets- 
mark, as though to ask—“ Is this in- 
deed reality? Or do we dream ?’ 

Jetsmar Paver responded. 

“Veit and Magdale! this lady is 
indeed the Countess of Elsinore. I 
know it—I have heard her counter- - 
signs—I havé seen her tokens—I will 
answer with my life for the truth of 
her words. Obey her as ye would 
obey the Count himself.” 

hereupon the two old people seized 
her hands and pressed them to their 
shrivelled lips, ejaculating and sob- 
bing. They would even have knelt 
at Ses feet had she not restrained 
them. 

“Dear God ! that we should live to 
see the wife of our beloved young 
master! His wife! The wife of Lars 
Vonved !” cried they. “He slept in 
my arms when a little child, many 
and many’s the hour !” sobbed Mag- 
dale. “He has climbed my back a 
thousand times!’ murmured Veit. 
“T taught him all the tricks and feats 
of boyhood—I recited to him the 
deathless deeds of his own glorious 
ancestors—I gave him his first lessons 
in arms. Ay, ay, Iam a decrepit old 
worn-out creature now, but time was 
when I was as straight as an arrow, as 
litheas a leopard, as strong as a lion, as 
fearless as a Valdemar. as I who 
first taught Lars to wield his sword, 
for I once was a matchless swordsm 
and in many a deadly field have 
fought, and fleshed my blade, and 
crimsoned it to the hilt with the rud- 
diest heart’s blood of valiantfoes. Ay, 
ay, time was, and time is. See what 
I am now! And look at Magdale, 
my lady! Look at my dear old wife— 
for she is even yet dear unto me. 
Good Lord! fifty years agone I and 
Magdale were as handsome a couple 
as ever sun shone on. We are both 
natives of Amager—born the same 
month of the same year—and before I 
went to the wars I courted her, and 
ah’s me! could you have seen us as 
we danced on holidays! A finer 
eae f, and a more 

dsome sprightly damsel than Mag- 
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dale, ne’er footed it together! In all 
Amager there was not one worthy to 
hold a candle to her !” 

Veit Pedersen pauseda moment, and 
then he and Magdale, with all the na- 
tural eager garrulity of age, began to 
remind each other of passages in their 
early life, and of iesidantn concerning 
the childhood and youth of Lars Von- 
ved. It wasa touching scene, whichat 
any other time would haveaffected and 
interested Amalia exceedingly, but her 
heart was enwrapped in the one ab- 
sorbing idea of the object of ker visit, 
and she turned to Jetsmark with an 
appealing look. He understood her, 
and energetically reminded Veit that 
if he loved Lars Vonved and wished 
to aid to save him, he must lose no 
time in preparing his master to receive 
her. e old man sighed and moaned 
like one aroused from a pleasant dream 
to face painful realities, and after ex- 
exchanging a few sentences in Freisian 
with Jetsmark, quitted the room. 

“T have convinced Pedersen that 
he must rouse our old master sufli- 
ciently to enable him to understand 
what you require,” observed Jets- 
mark. 


“Ts there, then, a doubt of that ?” 
asked Amalia, with a shudder. 

“God only knows!” was the des- 
ponding reply. “ He sometimes, as 

edersen has told me, hardly uncloses 
his eyes, or speaks a word, for days to- 
gether. He exists only in the past.” 

“ But to-night ?” and Amalia clasp- 
ed her hands with sickening appre- 
hension. 

“To-night, my lady? God is ve 
good. God is all-merciful and all- 
powerful !” devoutly exclaimed the 
old sergeant. 

“ What meanest thou ?” 

“ Madame the Countess, I hope and 
I fear—but hope is stronger than fear. 
Knut Vonved this ver night com- 
pletes the 104th year 0 his age.” 

“T know that. 

“True, my lady, but it is fearful to 
think of that, when the life of your 
husband depends, as I now begin to 
thoroughly comprehend, on the fact 
that his grandsire will this night be 
able to perfectly understand that 
which you require at his hands. Still 
I hope that—ha! here is Veit Peder- 
sen !” 


Veit came back with more anima- 
tion than he exhibited when he went. 
In mingled Danish and Freisian 
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(which he jumbled queerly together 
owing to his excitement), he announ- 
ced that “his Highness the Prince” 
would immediately “receive Madame 
the Countess of Elsinore.” Occasion- 
ally this devoted servant and follower 
would simply and affectionately speak 
of Knut Vonved as “my master ;’ 
but he yet more frequently proudly 
spoke of him as “the prince,” or “his 
highness” —and the title was real, not 
imaginary. Knut Vonved was by 
birt rince, albeit he, like the prior 
heirs of the royal line of Valdemar 
subsequent to their family ceasing to 
be the ruling dynasty of Denmark, 
virtually ignored the mere princely 
rank, to bear the yet loftier Fane 
in Denmark, peculiarly significant and 
symbolical) title of Count of Elsinore 
—first subject of the kingdom. When, 
however, his attainder specially re- 
stricted the forfeiture of his titles to 
himself, and his grandson Lars legally 
became Count of Elsinore, he still 
was incontestably a prince, inasmuch 
that the Empress Catherine had sol- 
emnly invested him with that dignity 
after his last great victory as a com- 
mander-in-chief of her armies ; and 
although his attainder deprived him 
of every title derived from Denmark, 
it did not and could not affect his 
foreign dignities, and he continued 
de jure et de facto, a prince of the 
Russian Empire, of the first class. 

Jetsmark and Amalia both ques- 
tioned. Pedersen, and they learnt that 
Knut Vonved was now, and had been 
all day, far more “ himself” than for 
months and even years previously. 
He understood Pedersen at once, and 
intimated that he even expected the 
visit of Amalia, and would see her 
forthwith. Be it here understood 
that Knut Vonved had long known 
that his grandson Lars was married to 
the daughter of Colonel Orvig. 

“T shall stay here and await your 
yiesenae Madame the Countess,” said 

etsmark with mingled anxiety, re- 
spect, and sympathy. 

Pedersen then led Amalia towards 
the presence of his centenarian mas- 
ter. Passing through the ante-room 
they cr a large closet in which 
Pedersen and his wife slept, and be- 
yond that was a passage about ten 
feet in length, wainscoated with wal- 
nut, which was lined with faded 
blue velvet hangings to the height of 
aman. At the extremity was a nar- 
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row door, covered with green baise, 
and studded fancifully with brass 
nails. It opened at a touch, and 
Amalia at last stood within the cham- 
ber of Prince Knut Vonved. 

It was a low oblong room, hung on 
all sides with ancient threadbare tap- 
estry, representing scriptural subjects 
— ibly the work of some of the 
ladies of the house of Valdemar, long 
centuries ago, and hence kept as an 
heirloom. ith this exception the 
room was almost devoid of ornament. 
It contained a few rush-bottomed 
chairs, a round oak table, and a bed, 
without posts, or canopy, or curtains, 
and steeply sloping from head to foot. 
On the tapestried wall by the bedside 
hunga field marshal’s baton, a pair of 
very old war-worn holster pistols, and 
a superb sabre, the hilt of solid gold 
richly chased, terminating in a lion’s 
head, with diamonds for eyes. Vari- 
ous precious stones thickly studded 
the scabbard, both edges of which 
were sheathed in gold; and acorns, 
and oak, and laurel leaves interming- 
led, all exquisitely wrought of the 
same metal, were attached in bold re- 
lief the whole length on each side. 

That field marshal’s baton Knut 
Vonved had received from Catherine, 
his imperial mistress, five years before 
he resigned her service, and he bore it 
in hand during as many subsequent 
campaigns, in each of which he won 
for her repeated victories—that sabre 
was a personal gift from the great 
Empress, who in presence of her bril- 
liant court, buckled it around him with 
her own hands—those battered holster 

istols had been presented him by his 
ather when he first joined the army 
in his sixteenth year, and throughout 
his warrior-life he never used any 
other. 

Though so humble, the chamber 
was scrupulously clean, and yet poor 
old devoted Veit and Magdale were 
the only persons who ever attended 
on its occupant or dwelt beneath the 
same roof with him. 

And where was he—the prince by 
birth and by heroic deeds of arms— 
the field marshal who had repeatedly 
led mighty armies to victory—the 
lion-hearted warrior and sage states- 
man—the centenarian outlawed head 
of the kingly race of Valdemar? 

A huge softly-cushioned arm chair 
was placed by the side of the stove, 
and deeply buried in its embraces was 
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the motionless bent figure of an ex- 
ceedingly aged man. His outer dress 
was an ample fur robe, intrinsically 
of very great value, for it was entirely 
composed of the rarest Russian sables. 
His head was nowhere bald. Thick 
flakes of glossy hair descended on his 
shoulders to a great length, and ming- 
led with the beard which descended 
far below his breast. Hair and beard 
were alike white as the driven snow. 
His chin rested on his bosom, and his 
eyes were closed. Amalia was aston- 
ished to behold scarcely a wrinkle on 
his grand majestic features. His 
countenance itself was that of a most 
noble looking man in green old age. 
It was full-fleshed ; the complexion 
was quite fresh and delicate, and he 
had not lost 4 tooth. One must look 
again at the hair and realize the ex- 
cessive bodily debility, to be convinced 
that Knut Vonved was indeed a man 
who had lived a full generation be- 
yond the span prescribed by the in- 
spired Psalmist. Amalia saw at the 
first glance that his features had a 
marvellous likeness to those of her 
husband and her boy; and they all 
three bore indisputable resemblance 
to an authentic protrait she had once 
seen of the mighty founder of the line 
of Valdemar: 

Veit Pedersen went up to his mas- 
ter’s chair, and announced with an un- 
affected air of the most profound re- 
spect, that the Countess of Elsinore 
was present. Knut Vonved did not 
appear immediately conscious of what 
was uttered, but in reality his hearin 
was only very slightly impaired, an 
he now both heard and understood 
every word. Slowly he unclosed his 
eyes and looked steadily towards 
Amalia, who had remained standing 
just within the room. She met the 
gaze of those keen blue eyes, which 
were undimned by film, and yet re- 
tained much of their piercing brilli- 
ancy. 

A moment’s pause, and Amalia 
bounded forward and knelt close at 
his feet with clasped hands. 

“Prince Vonved! save him! save 
my husband! Thou only cans’t! 

“Who art thou?” 

Had not Amalia seen his lips un- 
closed and steadily move, she would 
have doubted whether Knut Vonved 
had really uttered these words—for 
they were spoken in a low yet per- 
fectly clear and peculiarly sweet tone. 
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“Tam _—_, wife of thy grand- 
son, Lars Vonved.” 

“Thou art Colonel Orvig’s daugh- 
ter ?” 

“T am.” 

“T knew him. He was a brave 
man, and he died for Denmark. Who 
brought thee hither ?” 

“ Sergeant Jetsmark.” 

“ Jetsmark was ever a soldier, 
and a faithful servant. Why hast thou 
sought my presence ?” 

“My husband commanded me.” 

“ Hast thou a token ?” 

“This!” and she held up Lars 
Vonved’s signet ring. 

Knut Vonved never even glanced 
at the ring, but kept his gaze riveted 
on the anguished countenance of the 
suppliant at his feet. 

“Was that all?” 

“ He bade me tell you that though 
the ship sailed fast, the eagle has at 
last dropped the sword on ts deck |” 

“T know it. What does he need?” 

Amalia repeated her husband’s 
words. 

“Dost thou love thy husband ?” 

“* More than life itself!” 

Very slowly and with extreme la- 
bour Knut Vonved extended his right 
hand and laid it on her head, as she 
knelt by his side. 

“Bless thee, my child! May the 
God whom I ele and in whose 
dread presence I shall this night ap- 
pear, Sas thee now and for ever- 
more !” 

Indescribably solemn and thrillin 
was the manner in which he uttere 
these words. 

“Thou wilt save him !” 

“T will. Fear not, my child. Thy 
husband shall be saved.” 

Knut ween spake with se — 
inspiration of a dying prophet-king. 
He then gave precise orders to Veit 
Pedersen to search in an old chest in 
a recess behind the tapestry, and in a 
few minutes a wrought-iron casket 
was produced, and from it the mys- 
terious whale’s tooth was taken and 
delivered to Amalia. 

— Knut Vonved spake— 

“Thou hast a boy? Bring him 
hither.” 

“ On the morrow ?” 

“My eyes will never behold the 
dawn of a morrow on earth. I must 
see him now—see him ere I die.” 
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Amalia was fain to comply with the 
desire so touchingly expressed. Ser- 
geant Jetsmark was sent for Wilhelm, 
whom he oe brought into the 
presence of his great-grandsire. 

Long and silently did Knut Von- 
ved gaze at his descendant, and to 
the full as steadily was his yearning 
gaze returned by the most princely 
child. 

“Such as thou art, once was I, well- 
nigh a century ago !” murmured Knut 
Vonved. “Our race has not degen- 
erated.” 

The speaker made a feeble move- 
ment, and Amalia anticipating his in- 
tention, caused her boy to kneel, and 
half guided, half lifted Knut Vonved’s 
right hand till it rested on Wilhelm’s 
head, and then, with awful fervour 
the patriarch pronounced a blessing 
on the child. 

A solemn pause ensued, broken 
by the voice of Knut Vonved, and 
Amalia was struck by the wondrous, 
unearthly radiance which now o’er- 
spread his countenance. 

“Thy mother has taught thee to 

ray ?’ said he to the yet kneeling 


y. 

“Yes; I say my prayers night and 
morning.” 

“ Thou knowest our Lord’s Prayer ?” 

“Yea: 

“Let me hear thee.” 

Wilhelm immediately clasped his 
little hands, and still fixedly meeting 
the beaming gaze of Knut Vonved, he 
commenced in a clear modulated voice 
the thrice hallowed prayer :— 

‘** Fader vor du som er i Himlene! 
helliget vorde die navn, tilkomme dit 
Rige, skele din villie som i Himmelen 
saa og paa Jorden’”—— 

A cry from his mother interrupted 
the child in the middle of the prayer. 

Knut Vonved’s hand inertly slipped 
from Wilhelm’s head—his eyes daa 
in death. 

Thus passed away a once mighty 
man—one of the bravest, the noblest, 
the best, of the illustrious race which 
sprung from the loins of Valdemar 
the Great. 

The last sight Knut Vonved saw 
on earth was the bright young face of 
Wilhelm—the last sound he heard 
was the voice of the child uttering the 
Lord’s Prayer. 
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THREE DAYS AT KILLARNEY. 


THE FIRST DAY—THE MIDDLE LAKE. 


To enumerate the objects of interest 
about Mucruss and the Middle Lake 
may resemble more nearly the cata- 
logue of the auctioneer than the 
sketch of a lover of the picturesque ; 
nevertheless, we think it well to par- 
ticularize—with a view to the conve- 
nience of tourists who may follow us 
—that they may ascertain from our 
experience ere they try it themselves, 
how the day may be allotted to the 
work before them. 

1. The Abbey Ruin; 2. The De- 
mesne ; 3. Brickeen Bridge ; 4. Dinis 
Island ; 5. Tore Waterfall ; 6. Man- 
gerton, not Mainger-ton, but Mén- 


gurton. 

These will well employ the day ; 
they filled ours with incessant occu- 
pation, and as ceaseless enjoyment. 

We attacked Mangerton first, fair 
and fasting, at four o’clock in the 
morning—our object being to cram 
within the sixteen or eighteen hours 
devoted to sight-seeing, as much of a 
varia cena for eye and mind, as the 
receptive faculty could contain. 

AsinBerlin, Strasbourg, and Vienna, 
our policy has ever been to scale the 
altitude of the Schloss, the Cathedral, 
the San Stephan, that we might trace 
each city’s mazy plan from a favour- 
able pount de vue, and mark, as in a 
map, the whereabouts of our position 
in our future rambles: so here we 
would look down, as it were, from the 
Eagle’s Nest, upon the expanse of the 

es, and settle the spots upon 
which our successive swoops were to 
be made. Our sentimental object was 
to gratify that love for mountains 
which most persons of taste indulge. 
We, ourselves, vegetate habitually in 
a flat country, and our ideal of Para- 
dise is a land of hills. To breathe 
the air of mountains, pluck the hea- 
ther, bilberry, and arbutus of moun- 
tains, drink of the spring upon the 
mountains, tread the bright wholesome 
herbage of the mountains, shelter be- 
neath the pine groves of the moun- 
tains, clamber up the granite rocks of 
the mountains, gaze upon the bound- 
less panorama of the mountains— 


these were objects of desire, the long- 
ing for which nothing could stay but 
their free enjoyment. 

See us start in broad but still grey- 
ish daylight for Mangerton, the base 
of which is not quite two miles 
from our hostel. We meet with no 
disaster on our sure-footed colts, but 
there occur not unamusing mishaps 
of sundry kinds, incidental to travel : 
a walking-stick drops and is lost for 
ever, a hat gets swept off by a neigh- 
bour’s umbrella, a pocket-handker- 
chief takes to itself wings, and is 
gone ; but above all, the indispens- 
able Guide-book is forgotten. For 
that, however, there is a remedy in 
the countless corps des guides of the 
innumerable tribe of O’Donoghoe. 
Arrived at the base of the ascent, a 
bridle-path sweeps off to the right, 
which our ponies follow with admir- 
able tact and perseverance. From 
the Devil’s Punch-bowl—a dark and 
lonely tarn, sunk deep amid perpendi- 
cular rocks, nearly two miles up the 
mountain—a foot-path conducts tothe 
summit, which is a long boggy level. 
Here, from an elevation nearly 3,000 
feet above the level of the sea, such 
a scene discloses itself as is without 
parallel in the British Islands. Grand- 
er, wilder, and softer scenery may be 
found elsewhere, but not the same 
variety packed in so narrow a com- 
—. The extent of range is wonder- 

ul, too, considering that Mangerton 
is not so high as some of the border- 
ing Reeks. In the far west and south 
is caught a gleam of the Atlantic; to 
the north the estuary of the Shannon ; 
while rugged and ragged mountains 
are wedded to the loveliest and fair- 
est lakes and lakelets under the sun, 
in countless profusion under our feet: 

The Three Lakes proper of Killar- 
ney lie thus from where we stand : the 
Upper Lake, due west, with Crum- 
maglaun mountain intervening, but 
not intercepting the view ; the Mid- 
dle or Tore Lake, with Tore Mountain 
about north-west, lying between ; and 
the Lower Lake, or Lough Lene, 
nearly due north. The mountains 
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range about west of our point of view, 
some presenting sharp peaks of ever- 
lasting granite, others covered with 
verdure and foliage up to the top. We 
thought, as we took in the circle of 
summits surrounding the lakes, that 
they looked like a ring of dancin 
Titans, grim and grotesque, hardene 
into granite, as they plunged and 
flang; or like the weird sisters on 
Forres heath, dealing their “ uncan- 
nie” ingredients into the seething cal- 
dron, here and for ever savas, 
in live stone by the hand of Nature’s 
own sculptor. 

Curiosity sated, and appetite for 
breakfast sharpened, we bent our way 
homeward, making no further ac- 
quaintance with the ravine of Cum 
(Combe) na coppal, or the Horse’s 
Glen, at the eastern rim of the Punch- 
bowl, than a hasty glance at its 
profundity, ruggedness, and noisy tor- 
rent. Another of the Killarney lakes 
(not a show one) would have re- 
warded our exploration of this gully— 
Lough Kittane—a handsome sheet of 
water, but time forbade our forming 
acquaintance with its unadorned beau- 
ties. Boiling water, with eggs in its 
dancing crystal ; and the urn, withits 
modicum of fragrant tea, beat, at the 

resent moment, all the cold water 
akes in the world, on a comparison of 
their attractions. Thus much and no 
more, then, for Mangerton, who was to 
us.“ monarch of mountains” in our Kil- 
larney pilgrimage, the only ascent of 
any remarkable elevation attempted 
in our — peegpraaies to the 
Sou’-west of Ireland. 

Breakfast over, we start for Muc- 
russ Abbey and demesne—the Middle 
or Tore e and its surroundings 
being the business of the day. The 
name is pronounced Muck-russ, not 
Mew-cruss. As we have to make a 
long circuit, and = a dozen delight- 
ful objects into half as many hours, 
we avail ourselves of car and boat to 
see what may be seen, and enjoy what 
may be enjoyed. Shortly after enter- 
ing the gate of Mr. Herbert’s de- 
mesne, we forsake our conveyance, 
which is instructed to await our plea- 
sure a mile further up the avenue, 
while we diverge to examine the re- 
mains of the Franciscan abbey—the 

uondam monastery of Irrelough. 
Like most Irish ecclesiastical ruins, 
which may be pretty, or quite as often 
the reverse, these are insize, larg- 
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er than many, indeed, but neverthe- 
less, far from imposing in extent. The 
convent buildings adjoin the church 
all of them in what may be consider 
tolerable preservation—their ruin 
dating only from the time of James, 
or the First Charles. The cloister, 
which is a quadrangle of thirty or 
forty feet, is surrounded by a pretty 
arcade of pointed and circular arches, 
suppo on pillars of gray marble. 
A noble yew-tree grows in the centre, 
of date possibly as venerable as the 
buildings themselves. The stem of 
this tree at once suggests itself as a 
model of those chapter houses, of 
which several exist at the present day, 
and some are in ruins, as at a 
in Lancashire, wherein the groine 
arches of the circular roof rest upon, 
and spring out of a column in the 
midst. This yew-tree, with its noble 
stock and sheltering boughs, was just 
such a central stay and roof to these 
forsaken cloisters. No architectural 
eye could miss the appropriateness of 
the design it suggested, or fail to 
adopt it in somestone structure copied 
from its pose. 

The chiefs of the M‘Carthys and 
O’Donoghoes repose in the vaults of 
the church—the Roman Catholic 
commonalty outside. The friars 
mingle their dust with those forwhom 
they prayed. The east window is 

retty, with its uninjured stone mul- 
ions—but the stained glass, 
“Through which the deepen’d glories once 
could enter, 
Streaming like gold from off a seraph’s 
wings,” 
is, of course, all gone. 

Much more remains beyond in the 
peninsula of Mucruss, which juts out 
into the waters, and, like a tongue, 
- the tide of both lakes—along 
which our course, for the present, 
lies. We return to the main drive, 
catch a glimpse of the Elizabethan 
mansion of the Herberts, and pass on. 
The peninsula runs the whole length 
of the Middle Lake, and is under two 
miles long. The breadth of the sheet 
of water itself is under a mile, the 
peninsula under half a mile in width 
—a gem of water and mountain scen- 
ery compressed into the smallest cir- 
cumference—“ a watery extract” of 
jake in a drop—a world of landscape 
loveliness in a globule. Such quin- 
tessential beauty was probably no- 
where ever compassed within such 
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narrow dimensions. In the middle 
of last century, Bishop Berkeley said 
—* Your French Louis may plant a 
Versailles, but he cannot improve a 
Mucruss.”’ 

Our drive takes us past a miniature 
lough in the middle of the peninsula 
itself, towards the extremity of the 
land, where lies, first, Brickeen island, 
reached by a bridge of a single arch ; 
and thence, a few minutes after, Di- 
nis (not Din-nis, but Di-nis) island, 
by another bridge. Those persons 
who are so disposed, will lunch here 
at a pretty cottage, furnished for the 
purpose, on potatoes fresh from the 
pot, and salmon fresh from the lake ; 
the former boiled as only Irish cooks 
can boil them, the latter grilled on 
arbutus stakes before a fire of turf or 
faggots as only practised fishermen 
can prepare them. Our business was 
to glut the visual rather than the 
nutritive organs. Wood, water, and 
mountain are here combined—a trin- 
ity of impressive loveliness, rarely, if 
ever, equalled—certainly never sur- 
passed. A most striking effect is 
produced by the mountains crushing 
in upon these smaller lakes, dropping 
sheer down into the water, startling 
by their abruptness— perpendicular 
and, but for the silken vegetation 
wherewith they are clothed, terrific. 
At this point the three lakes meet. 
Southward, we follow the windings 
of the long gut that leads into the Up- 
per Lake : in front is the middle one: 
to our left, the Lower Lough opens 
under wooded Glena (not Gleena, 
but Glen-4h). Under the spell of 
that enchanting spot, we could have 
stood for hours; but time pressed, 
and the south shore of the lake de- 
manded exploration—the Tore moun- 
tain, and especially its sweetest of 
sweet cascades. 

Dinis island is escaped by means 
of a bridge which connects it with 
the mainland, thus completing the 
circuit of the lake without the assist- 
ance of a boat. We reach the Ken- 
mare road, which skirts the southern 
shore—pass under the rugged bluff of 
the mountain, and make our way to 
the fall of water to which it gives a 
name. A pretty cottage is found near 
the e—the murmur of the de- 
scending lymph reaches the ear—and 
lo! at last we stand fronting the foam 
of this epitomized cataract. Some 
sixty or eighty feet is the height of 
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the fall—water in motion or water at 
rest, being possessed of an undyin 
charm, and the charm is heightene 
by the verdure of the environs. Man- 
gerton with its Punch-bowl,—both 
mountains, with their prevailing mists 
and rain reservoirs, feed the water- 
fall and give it strength. The stream 
bounds down from one elevation to 
another, till at last it reaches the 
lake, and is lost. On the waters of 
the lake we have not yet adventured 
—our view of the scenery from the 
lowest of all the levels attempted be- 
ing reserved for an evening excursion. 
From the inmost recess of Dundag 
bay, we take our departure, to float 
for one quiet hour on the surface of 
the loveliest lake beneath the sun. 
The Devil's island fronts us : we coast 
under Tore, leaving the green hills of 
Mucruss demesne and Tore cottage 
behind, together with flat-headed 
Mangerton. Before us, rise Brickeen 
and Dinis out of the water; and be- 
hind them, Glena and the Eagle’s 
Nest. To our right, the peninsula of 
Mucruss bay, in its verdurous and 
varied beauty-—rocks, trees, heights, 
and hollows diversifying its length. 

But scarcely had we reached its 
further point, and veered westward 
for our return, ere the rain, which 
is so common in these regions—so 
common throughout Ireland, that an 
English friend once said to us, with 
gravest face, “I suppose you do have 
settled weather here sometimes”— 
came down in the most liberal style, 
and drenched us all. The shower, 
like some wage of warfare, was short, 
sharp, and decisive. There was no 
need to hurry out of it, for it was 
soon over, and its work was too effec- 
tually done for us to escape any por- 
tion of a ducking by extra exertion. 
It was a perfect douche. But here- 
upon ensued a colloquy with Mur- 
tagh Macgowan that somehow made 
amends, and ended our row on the 
lake with a wholesome and appetiz- 
ing laugh. We shall call it a 


LEGEND OF MUCRUSS. 


“ What would your honour think of 
trying St. Patrick’s cure for the toott- 
ache?” 

“ But I have no toothache, so that 
I don’t require the saint’s remedy.” 

“Sure, ro honour, like Morrison’s 
pills or Daffy’s elixir, it’s good for 
every ache under the sun—toothache 
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or bellyache, or any other ache that 
ever wrinched one’s r carcase 
asunder. I never saw the sickness it 
wouldn’t cure. It would be as good 
asa dry coat to your honour, now, and 
save you twenty rheumatises and 
twice as many colics.” 

“T have not the least apprehension 
of the complaints you name; and, in 
fact, am so fond of water in every 
shape— drinking, boating, and bath- 
ing—that I think the rain rather 
pleasant.” 

“But then, your honour, if your 
clothes were always ringing with the 
wet, as ours are in this drinchin’ place, 
what would you say then?” 

“Well, I suppose I might like a 
drop of comfort sometimes ; but it 
strikes me, you go to the whisky 
bottle, even without the excuse of 
rainy weather, now and then.” 

“Och, sure, an’ its always rainin’ 
hereabout. We have rain like cats- 


and-dogs most whiles ; but when that 
stops, we have pups-and-kittens com- 
in’ down—misty, mizzling, drizzling 
kind of rain, that goes through one’s 
coatamore as straight as a needle. 
It’s mighty convaynient, in thim say- 


sons, to take a drop of the crayture ; 
for when we wet our inside with 
whisky, our outside, if it was drip- 
pin’, becomes as dry as a bone. And 
good warrant we have for dryin’ our- 
selves by means o’ the same, for sure 
St. Patrick himself taught St. Bridgid 
the vartue of it on this same Lake of 
Killarney. The polite saint cured 
the darlin’s toothache with that 
same, ten thousand year ago.” 

“T never knew these saints were 
acquainted,” responded we. 

“Och, indeed, they never needed 
an introduction, for they were as thick 
as the bark and the tree—as intimate 
as man and wife—I mane, of course, 
as brother and sister; for, sure, he 
was a blessed monk, and she a holy 
nun: and they came to Kerry toge- 
ther, on the Irish mission—he float- 
ing on a big stone through the say, 
and she riding through the air on a 
rainbow.” 

“ His boat must have been well off 
for ballast, and her line of rail, I su 
pose, was an early specimen of the 
atmospheric,” was our remark, aside. 

“ Well, you see, sir, after tay at the 
Abbey, and they felt refreshed, the 
lady, as is natheral to the sex, felt 
restless and fidgetty, and nothing 
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would sarvé her but she should go on 
the lake. They’re just like children, 
are women, your honour—the mo- 
ment they get one toy, they begin to 
long for another. If you gave them 
Holyhead at tin o’clock, they'd cry 
their eyes out at a quarter past tin 
for the Hill of Howth. ow, St. 
Patrick was very polite entirely ; sure, 
he’d take off his hat to a red herrin’ 
on a fast day, and beg its pardon for 
atin’ it: so, says he, ‘ Miss Bridgid, 
you must go. "Tis true,’ says he, ‘I'd 
like to rest a while, to get the better 
of my say-sickness after so long a 
voyage from Room, and to smoke my 
dhudeen in the chimney corner, and 
prepare the notes of my first sarmon 
to the haythens; but when a lady’s 
consarned, business must give way, 
and her will becomes our pleasure.’ ” 

“ Are you sure the saint made such 
a polite speech?” asked we. 

“ Ah, your honour, sure if he didn’t 
make it, it’s what he ought to have 
made it: anyhow, he did the polite 
thing. All Killarney was out to see 
the saint handing the lady into the 
boat—it was so illigant and ginteel : 
he just tiched the faymale beatitude’s 
glove with the tip of his fingers, and 
ae to her so reverential-like, as if 
she was the Queen of Kerry, instead 
of being little better than the saint’s 
serving-maid. And he bowed at 
every word he said; and, not to be out- 
done, oo Bridgid curtshayed down 
to her ankles ; and he took off his hat 
(his mitre, I mane) with an air. The 
Frinch dancing-master that comes 
down from Cork twice-a-week in win- 
ter—Muncher Cotteloon—never cut 
an’ capered with half the grace.” 

“Why, you seem to know all about 
it, Murtagh, as if you had been there,” 
said we. 

“Qch, your honour, I’ve heerd it so 
often that I seem to know it as well 
as my breakfast of stirabout ; and, at 
any rate, any one would guess the 
saint would do the thing ginteely. 
Well, your honour, they sailed about, 
like Captain Cook, here and there, 
and nowhere besides, and landed at 
Innisfallen; and wherever St. Pat- 
rick’s foot trod, there grew up a 
shamrock ; and wherever Bridgid’s 
bright eyes fell, they dropt a daisy ; 
so that what between the efforts of 
the two at field-gardening, there were 
few spots that were not embroidered 
with flowers. But lo! and behold 
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you! it was a warm summer’sday—  “ With that, your honour, the keel 
the very height of the dog-days—and just touched the strand, and out 
what should happen but a thunder- jumps Biddy in the water, crinolines, 
storm on the lake! It grew dark all and brogues, and all, and right down 
of a sudden; and they saw it gatherin’ with her under the surface. They 
and gatherin’; and St. Bridgid grew fished her up im no time; and she 
wild with the fear, and she hugged began, with the water streamin 
one of the boatmen, and said, ‘You down from the colleen’s hair: ‘ 
jewil,’ says she, ‘sure you won’t leta blessed Patrick! (flash)—Och!’ and 
purty girl be drowned—more betoken down with her under the water agin. 
and she a saint!’ and with that they Up peeped her head shortly, and 
teok to their oars, and off to land as they were going to lead her out, when, 
hard as they could pelt. Didn’t the flash! came another blink of light- 
water flash behind the blades, and ning, and down wint the lovely saint 
the keel plough a furrow half a fa- like a startled water-hin. 
thom deep, and the sweat row] off “At last the storm was over ; but 
their faces as they pullt for the dear not the troubles of the darlin’; for 
life; and the thunder just heginning she tuk the toothache, with all the 
to spake from between the Tore and cowld water she got, and fell cruel 
the Aigle’s Nest, and the lightning to bad. 
sparkle, and her little heart ready to  ‘‘ With that, your honour, our holy 
jump out of her mouth with rale Saint Patrick takes a bottle of holy 
dread. Just thin, there was a flash water out of his pocket, and, says he : 
like a hundred-pounder going off, and ‘show me your tooth, my dear.’ And 
it lit up Ross, and Mueruss, and In- he pours three strong drops in it, one 
nisfallen, and euaty cost around, like after the other, and holds up his 
an illumination on bonfire night—and thumb and two fingers so, and says: 
St. Bridgid would stand it no longer; ‘by dis and by dat, and by t’other, 
80 she caught St. Patrick round the come out of her, daymon of tooth- 
neck, and screeched out, ‘Paudeen, ache; and so, when she took a drop 
asthore, you’re a philosopher; and will more out of the bottle, the toothache 
you tell us, for the love of Mury, if was well, and more by token, she 
water’s a non-conductor ?” said she was as dry as a bone. 
“*May I niver taste any thing “Well, sir, the saint taught the 
stronger than that same,’ replied the people the charm from that out; and 
good saint; ‘but it’s true as your what, with the three fingers, and the 
name’s Biddy.’ holy water and a sup of whiskey in 
“*Do you tell me that,’ says she; it, sorra a one amongst us but cures the 
‘for ’'m mortial feerd of this light- toothache, or a wet skin with St. 
ning, and I’d go to the bottom of the Patrick’s panasaya.” 
say to get out of its way.’ 


THE SECOND DAY—THE UPPER LAKE. 


BreakFast at five A.M. sees us ready the Upper Lake, with its islands, the 
for a long day’s excursion, the longest Gap of Dunloe, and all between the 
we project, the track pursued being further or eastern end of that de- 
our own, and our satisfaction with the solate defile and our hostel, that could 
route, now that all is over, is perfect. be pressed into the hours of sunlight. 
Landlords, waiters, guides,andboat- Thatthe cookinganimal might notlack 
men, were dead against the feasibility his appropriate delectations, while the 
of our plan; it would never do; it pictorial animal was glutting his eyes 
was too long; it was reversing the “with verdurous leaf and plant,” 
usual method ; it was going against with piny precipice, and lucid wave, 
the stream ; it was travelling round the Dugald Dalgetty of our party laid 
about ; but every assertion of its im- in a store of provisions, such as a 
possibility only rendered us more re- Vitellius might envy, and hungry 
solved to demonstrate its easy and travellers would welcome like the 
agreeable possibility, omitting, at the manna in the wilderness, Of our 
game time, nothing really worth see- feats of prowess ees upon the 
——* limited tour of the Lakes. champ de bataille furnished by our 
outline was meant to embrace trim hampers, that containing the 
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solid, this the liquid elements of our 
refection, the modest muse declines 
a record. 

By car we proceed to the tunnel on 
the Kenmare road, the “ New Cut,” 
as it is called, which takes the tour- 
ist nearer, the Lakes than the older 
road. We coast the whole “Lon 
range,” (of three miles in length) 
which connects the Middle with the 
Upper Lake—a tedious canal-like 
channel, the current of which we 
should have breasted, had we gone up 
it in a boat, and yet, though confined 
to the road, lost nothing of the pictu- 
resque beauties on either side. The 
Eagle’s Nest returned its clear, single 
echo, as clearly, and showed its ab- 
rupt form, as sharply, from the high- 
way as from the boat. We gained 
time by this method, and, as we fan- 
cied, a finer prospect. We had seen 
enough of the channel at its lower 
end, too, at Dinis, where we looked 
up under the two arches of Old Weir 
Bridge, at its exit into Tore Lake, and 
admired the rapids which we did not 
care to encounter. The Eagle’s Nest, 
Glena Mountain, and Toomies, were 
glorious objects in the bright morn- 
ing sun, radiant as warriors with a 
golden casque, the vanguard of a still 
more imposing troop beyond the Gap 
westw: the Reeks, whose rere 
stretched away to the sea-board of 
= eee, Eagle's Nest 

posite the e’s Nest, on our 
left hand, a cascade of flashing waters, 
on a small scale, repaid a rapid visit. 

On, however, still on, with our 
most handy outside car, the perfection 
of conveyance for tourists anxious to 
jump off, and itinerate for sight- 
seeing purposes every now and then. 
“ Tt bowls you along,” as our carman 
said, “as handy as a taypot, wanting 
the spout and the handle.” 

At the tunnel a boat awaits us, and 
we enter it, to prosecute our watery 
journey over the narrow surface of 
the smallest of the Lakes. In no di- 
rection is it a mile in length, and the 
lofty mountains, amid which it is 
buried, make its dimensions look more 
insignificant still. But it is surpass- 
ingly beautiful, notwithstanding, and 
is studded with islands, of every shape 
which rocky surfaces can take, and 
crowned with a coronal of the richest 
foli The evergreen oak, arbutus, 
and juniper, here thrive to a marvel, 
and surprise the on-leoker with their 
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luxuriance of leaf and colossal growth. 
Having surveyed this lovely lakelet 
from every portion of its expanse, and 
left the print of our foot on every 
sand, we make our way up the stream, 
at its further end, as far as Lord 
Bandon’s miniature demesne, and its 
os cottage ; when taking the last 
arewell of a scene we shall never, 
probably, witness again, we resigned 
ourselves to the guidance of Murtagh 
Macgowan, our cicerone. Our fur- 
ther course was to be pursued on 
foot, by far the most effectual way 
for — objects satisfactorily, but 
one, at the same time, which either 
narrows the limits of a tour, or else, 
obliges one to extend the time of its 
duration. 

Onward we sped, looking back at 
times on the lake, whose narrow sur- 
face resembled a portion of a river 
rather than an expanse of water, and 
hemmed in so completely, that it 
seemed to have no outlet of escape ; 
yet, it smiled as cheerily in its tran- 
quil prison, as any resident in that 
hermit region might do, whom no 
social claim called to sterner fields of 
duty, whom an indulgent Providence 
allowed to grow old in this most 
sweet seclusion: “the world forget- 
ting—by the world forgot.” At a 
mile distant we approach the Gap of 
Dunloe, forming with the Upper 
Lake, the specialty of the day’s visit. 
Much comes in incidentally besides, 
as the Cum (Combe) DAu, or Black 
Valley, on our left front, correctly so 
named, with its gloomy depth, and 
sullen stream, the Reeks and the 
Purple Mountain, with the Gap be- 
tween, together with rush of water- 
fall and hush of tarn, which abound 
in these mountainous solitudes, where 
the scream of the om strangely in- 
termingles with the bleat of the goats 
or ragged sheep, who crop a scanty 
dinner off crags that hang in mid-air. 

A loggin stone, near the right hand, 
at the entrance of the Gap, reminds 
one of the ubiquitous presence of 
those mysterious Druids, the tokens 
of whose weird worship meet us in 
the most remote recesses, as well as 
on open down and frequented plain. 
Ireland, no less than Biscay, Brittany, 
or Mona, must have been a favourite 
haunt of the votaries of stone-wor- 
ship ; for not even Carnac, with its 
cairns, can rival, in curiosity or 
number, the monuments of =m yet 
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artificial, construction, that stud the 
way from the shores of Shannon down 
to the coves of Kenmare. 

The Gap of Dunloe is a fissure of 
the wildest and most gloomy severity, 
eae and south at the west 
of th kes, the rift being between 
the mountains of the Reeks and the 
Toomies. This gorge is marked b 
naked and bleak rocks, rising high 
overhead—by deep. and inky pools, 
here and there at the bottom of the 
ravine, which is traversed by a thick 
thread of water—and by a rapid 
closure of the cliffs about half way 
through the Gap, so as almost to 
threaten a stoppage of the way. 
There is just room for a footway, 
however, and no more. Never was 
region so desolate and sterile. The 
gloom of the grave has settled over 
the spot ; and it is worth the travel- 
ler’s while to visit it for the sake of 
@ new sensation. Killarney is all 


beauty and life elsewhere—here all is 
gloom and death. Byron’s solitary 
gentleman, who doated on petrifac- 
tions, might here “sit on rocks and 
muse o’er flood and fell” to his heart’s 
content, for through the livelong day 
he would see little else to vary his 


eontemplations. 

“Sure, your honour,” said Mur- 
tagh, “whin God made the world, 
all the rocks that remained over, that 
he couldn’t build into the round, he 
thrun them here.” 

Entering the Gap at the wrong end 
—the Head—we had the pleasure of 
finding our route facilitated by de- 
scending the whole four milesthrough 
it—a much more pleasant operation 
than facing its repulsive ascent in the 
orthodox direction. Besides, from 
an elevation at entering it, we com- 
manded its chief features in the en- 
tire descent, acquiring a familiarity 
with the salient point of the chasm 
that few travellers, we presume, who 
merely pass through it, achieve. One 
of its tarns, the least life-like of the 
lot, is that where St. Patrick is said 
to have drowned “the last sarpint,” 
when his saintship 


“ Drove the frogs into the bogs, 
And banish'd all the varmint.” 


Rather more than halfway down the 
Gap the path widens into a road 
practicable for the country cars ; but, 
as we had no conveyance at hand, we 
continued our way on foot. 
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We had gathered by the way, in 
this desolate region, as many com- 
panions as a recruiting-sergeant on a 
market day; for, to the standing re- 
— of this region, idlers abound. 

here is some pretence of traffic, it 
is true, with many, like the eternal 
sawdust pincushions, lucifer matches, 
tagged laces, and Turkey rhubarb of 
Cheapside ; for they offer you milk, 
whisky, and later on in the season 
sundry wild berries, besides their ser- 
vices as guides; but disguised men- 
dicancy is the main reliance of most. 

From the northern end of the Gap, 
our road was clear to tramp to the 
Brig of Laune, or Beaufort Bridge, at 
the north-western end of the Lower 
Lake. But what was that, with the 
little Loe trilling its liquid music by 
our side, the lark high overhead, light 
hearts in our bosoms, and a.determi- 
nation to prove to the stereotyped 
tourist and guide that as good routes 
might be projected by an intelligent 
traveller to suit his own taste as any 
already devised. Our plan was a bril- 
liant success. A boat was to await 
us at the bridge; and thenceforward 
our progress and the elements would 
be so completely under our manage- 
ment, that we could time our return 
to a minute. 

The castle of Dunloe crowns a hill 
a mile or so before us—an ancient 
keep, intended to guard the pass of 
the river. It is still uninjured, al- 
though it figured in the Parliament- 
ary Wars, and is thus of respectable 
antiquity. It is surrounded by trees 
of as venerable an age as itself, and 
proves that the barons of olden time 
possessed a taste for the picturesque 
in the localities pitched upon for their 
abodes. The very choicest views over 
the Lower Lake, with its exquisite 
islands—the level and wooded shores 
of the northern side—the magnificent 
hills and forestry of the south—all 
present themselves continually to the 
denizens of this happy abode. Far 
happier they, in these piping times of 
peace, to enjoy the elegant repose of 
a country gentleman’s mansion, than 
the hardly-assured safety of fort or 
fortalice in troublous periods of do- 
mestic broil or foreign invasion. 

True to their directions, we find a 
boat awaiting us here; and our trusty 
sons of the wave preparing a welcome, 
in the shape of an extemporised bene- 
diction, lavished, no doubt, uponevery 
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successive party with equal sincerity. 
Every mouth was graced with a black 

ipe when we arrived ; but their 

nediction was evidently meant to 
bear fruit, in the shape of what is 
called in Ireland, a sketch of whisky, 
The civility of the salutation was a 
kind of thanksgiving for favours to be 
bestowed. Here the spokesman of 
the party, before we were seated, be- 

with— 

“ Ach, sure, your honour, explor- 
in’ Killarney and huntin’ the divel 
through his own domain in the Dun- 
loe Gap is warm and dry work in the 
hot monthof June. You ought to take 
something to prevint your catchin’ 
a tundherboult of a cold whin you sit 
down. Be the same token, smokin’ 
itself is dry work, and waitin’ for the 

intry; and whin your honour re- 
reshes himself, maybe you'd pass 
the powder-flask round, and give us 
all a prime.” 

As we faced down the lake on its 
western side, its lofty walls were 
feathered with foliage to the very 
water’s edge. The sun had passed 


his meridian an hour or two, when, 
by our direction, our boatmen pull 


into a cove on our right, where a tiny 
stream embouches on the lake. Here 
we meant to dine. Ourself and our 
companions twain provide out of the 
remains of our feast a sumptuous 
banquet for our guide and for the 
crew of our barque. The cascade a 
short way up the stream (Sullivan’s 
—it ought to have been O’ Donohoe’ s) 
on the Lower Lake, was beautiful, 
with its deep seclusion and triple fall. 
Interlacing trees shut out the light of 
a rich afternoon sun, and the festoon- 
ing fringes of the forest must have 
been dense indeed to exclude the 
on rays. We paced our path 
own again to the lake, and bathed 
ourselves, by way of amends, in the 
flooding sunlight that fell direct on 
our boat and the rude breakwater 
below. We dined on the open sward 
where he shone, and blessed the Giver 
of his glorious beams. 

Dinner over, we had a chat with 
Murtagh about the ramble and ex- 
loration of the morning, when he 
avoured us with the 


LEGEND OF DUNLOE. 


“ How did this Gap come to be split 
so? some earthquake, doubtless, in 
the early ages of the world.” 
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“Well, your honour, that may be; 
but the people of this country account 
for it differently. For, ance upon a 
time, as I’ve heerd tell, there was 
one Finn Macool lived hereabouts ; he 
was a mortial tall kind of a bouchal, 
anyhow—one of the qmees (giants) 
mintioned in Ginesis, I believe; and 
when he was a little bit of a gossoon, 
the day he wore his first breeches, he 
would be riding every thing he came 
across, as other little boys will ride 
upon a = a stick for want of 
something better: so nothing would 
sarve him but he should sit astride 
over the ridge which is now the Gap 
of Dunloe. They say he was ninety 
miles high when he was nine year 
ould; an’ if it be true, it must have 
taken a power of goatskins to make 
him his breeches, and no ind of tail- 
ors to stitch them together. How 
many acres of flax it took to make a 
shirt for him, I won’t vinture to spek- 
kylate upon. Well, your honour, in 
them early ages of the world, the 
ridges and the mountains was as soft 
as new mortar or butter fresh from 
the churn, in regard of their being 
only just turned out of the mowld. 
So, no sooner had my young hayra 
sat down with one fut in the Upper 
Lake and one in the Middle one, than 
the ridge gave way beneath his seat, 
and down he sunk till he was up to 
his chin—the ridge 7 high before, 
and the ridge up hig behind him. 
Yees may be sure he didn’t stay long 
there, but gothered himself up in no 
time, and off to his mother, whimper- 
ing and whining all the way because 
his new white crackers was spoiled 
with the mud. More betoken that 
his story is true, they say the impres- 
sion of his nose is still at one side of 
the glen near the top, and of the back 
of his head against the other. I never 
seen it myself, your honour, nor has 
it been seen in the memory of man ; 
but it’s aisy to account for that, for 
you perceive that near the top it is 
all overgrown with shrubs and trees 
that hide the mark of the join#’s fay- 
tures. But other people say that the 
anchor of Noah’s ark tore down the 
gap during the flood, whin the path- 
riarch was takin’ his pleasure in his 
yat (yacht), one rainy day, and he 
wanted to stop awhile, in order to 
sind one of his boys on shore for a 
dish of berries to sayson his glass of 
punch with after er. ey say 
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the flood drove the = say-captain 
on, and the soft mud of the mountain 
was bad holding ground, and the 
fluke of the anchor tore the rift right 
through the ridge, for a rapparee of a 
sou’ wester come on him onawares, 
and blewn him off to Armaynia or 
Virginia, or some other haythenish 
lace, in the wink of a midge’s eye. 
Tis myself knows little about it, only 
I’ve seen the Gap of Dunloe just as 
it is ever since I was the height of 
that. I don’t suppose it was ever 
much different, to spake of.” 


Two hours afterward beheld us on 
our further way, Mucruss being with- 
in our easy reach. Our course, in 
coasting towards Glena, enabled us to 


“ Slowly trace the forest’s shady scene,” 


for it is one continuous wood from 
Beaufort Bridge for fully three miles 
on our right, our place of afternoon’s 
refection being rather less than half- 
way along. As matter of course, we 
lide by the insignificant islets that 
ie inshore in this direction, but halt 
at none. At length we reach the 
well-kept sward before the cottage 
that invites the traveller to land at 
the base of Glena. All here bespeaks 
the hand of care, the eye of taste, the 
heart of benevolence—the Kenmare 
family having done all in their power 
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to make the patch of green here bor- 
dering the lake serviceable to the 
tourist in search of the picturesque. 
Nothing can be sweeter—and no in- 
ducement can draw us home so early 
as we might go from this fairy spot. 
A tea here were far more grateful 
than in the most elegant coffee-room 
—hence tea becomes for the nonce 
the want of the times. Between the 
cottage at Dinis, which was within 
= reach of a messenger in the boat 
and our Glena paradise, our wants 
were readily and liberally supplied, 
and fully two hours more were con- 
sumed on soft Glena ere we could 
tear ourselves from the enchanting 
spot. The sun was setting over Man- 
gerton, and lighting up, with purple 
and gold, the heathery crown of Glena 
over our head ere we allowed our 
Murtagh to summon us with his bugle 
to embark. Instead of passing under 
Brickeen Bridge into the basin of the 
Tore Lake, we coasted along that 
shore of the peninsula of Mucruss 
which borders the Lower Lake. Pass- 
_. by dozens of islets to which 
O’ Donoghoe’s name gives celebrity— 
his “ Horse,” his “Table,” his “Gun,” 
his “ Broomstick”—said islets con- 
sisting, in many cases, of sheer rocks 
—we make land at the point nearest 
to Cloghereen village and its commo- 
dious hotel. 


THE THIRD DAY—THE LOWER LAKE. 


Tuts, asthe most extensive and varied, 
we reserve for a bonne bouche on the 
last day of our tour: a kind of first 
love (of it alone we caught a gleam 
on the evening of our arrival)—our 
first love and our last—justasin West- 
moreland, Grasmere, Buttermere, Kes- 
wick, Ulleswater, and Coniston, onl 

sent us back to Windermere with fres 

zest for its more expanded and in- 
sinuating beauties. That fine lake is 
not oneof thoseconcentrated and strik- 
ing belles that take you by storm, but 
one of those more catholic and softer 
natures that win upon your liking, and 
eventually drive the dasher out of 
your heart. So with Lough Lane or 
the Lower Lake at Killarney ; we are 
disposed to believe that of our enjoy- 
ments in our tour, the ae share 
was derived from the multifarious, 
though less imposing succession of in- 
teresting objects it supplied. Besides, 
five miles at a stretch of lake surface, 


is something to look at, not a mile 
or two crowded in by high heaven- 
kissing hills, which is too narrow for 
effect. Bowls, paterae, tazze, are the 
images which such diminutive con- 
cavities suggest—small utensils of do- 
mestic use—whereas, the wider lake 
finds its apt similitude in a Versailles 
mirror—a wide expanse of shining 
glass bound within a golden rim. 

Its extent grew upon us from our 
seman freely along its shores, 

fore we embarked for an inspection 
of its Belle Isole. Ere we reached 
our point of embarkation, proceeding 
on foot from Mucruss, all the wa 
round thenorth-eastern angle of Loug 
Lane, our walk must have been little 
short of ten miles; so that our liquid 
love grew to the amplitude of an in- 
land sea, as we compassed its borders 
in our promenade! . 

We bade adieu to Mucruss before 
breakfast on the third morning, in- 
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tending to transfer our travelling gear 
to one of the hotels nearer our point 
of departure, where we should break- 
fast andsleep. Having appointed the 
boat and crew of the previous day, to 
cross the lake for us, to the same 
rendezvous as yesterday, our carpet 
bags were stowed away under their 
care, and with three stout shillelaghs 
for our only conveyance, we start on 
foot for Killarney. The road is good, 
bordered with trees most of the way, 
in some places densely and regularly. 
On our left, immediately after start- 
ing, lies Castle Lough, a considerable 
reach of our lake, famous for its fish. 
Further on, the Lake Hotel is passed, 
one of the most attractive of the cara- 
vanserai of this region. The gentry 
are squatted rather thickly along the 
road, right and left, in fancy cottages 
and farms, and more pretentious man- 
sions and demesnes. Castle Lough, 
Cahirnane (the seat of our present 
Irish Secretary), Danesfort, Flesk Cot- 
(Lord Headley’s), Woodlawn, and 
others, command points of eminence, 
and help to adorn the region which 
furnishessuch favourablesites. Moun- 
tains in whole clusters are visible on 
the left, Coomaglawn, Glena, and 
Toomies, to the more distant Reeks. 
The morning sun glistens on their 
tops, bathed in the dews of night, and 
draws their exhalations up in silver 
steams into the skies. The birds sing 
cheerily ; the Flesk prattles along its 
channel to join the lake; the air is 
fresh and moist, combining the soft 
humidity of spring with the warmth 
of incipient summer. And to crown 
the whole, the trout on our breukfast- 
table were the curdiest, the ham the 
raciest, the the freshest, the cream 
ichest, the tout ensemble the most 
appetizing spread we ever sat down 
to in this breakfast-eating world. 
After refreshment we are early on 
our expedition to join our eee 
ing at the exhaustion of all that is 
icturesque by the way. We traverse 
Bord Kenmare’s west demesne, thrown 
fréely open to the public; cross the 
Dinah river, admire t Hill seve, 
rightly so called, Cloughnacuddy an 
nockreen, past the Victoria Hotel, 
which commands the finest scenery of 
the Lower Lake, to the remains of the 
old Cathedral of Aghadoe. Let the 
tourist but mount hill on which 
this very old ruin stands, and then 
asonta the Base of the Round Tower, 
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which alone remains of that peculiar 
structure, and all the world could not 
present him a more delightful view 
than that of the Lower Lake, lying 
open to his unobstructed gaze. re, 
with its thirty islands, it lies a gem o 
liquid beauty, in every changeful mood 
of calm and storm, of sun and moon- 
light. Such a scene is a revelation to 
the rightly apprehensive soul. Here, 
if anywhere, the heart should run 
over “ with silent worship.” 

Sated with indescribable sceniclove- 
liness, we turned to the tower on whose 
lower range we stood, all that remain- 
ed of one of those antiquarian puzzles, 
the Round Towers of ‘Toland. 


“Have you any idea of what use 
these tall buildings eee to, Mur- 


as? I have heard bell towers, and 
lig t towers, and fire towers suggest- 

; Sepulchres, libraries, treasuries, 
and hermitages ; land marks, ecclesi- 
astical boundaries, Pagan, Druidical, 
and Danish erections; but none of 
these carried conviction with it to my 
mind yet. What say you, M h?’ 

“Och, your honour, how could I 
venture to spekkylate where so man 
wise and laarned men differ? If 
must give my opinion, anyhow, I 
should say they were Fin Macool’s 
tooth-picks.” 

“ Pray, how do you make that out?” 

“Well, you see, sir, it is aisy enough. 
For Finn Macool, when he was full- 
grown, was a tear-and-ager of a joint; 
they say he could put the moon in his 
watch pocket, an’ I never doubted but 
he could. Well, it stands to rayson so 
big a man must have eaten big cattle. 
And big mate wé all know is coarse 
mate, for the bigger the carkish is the 
coorser it is; and so it must have 
stuck in his teeth, and made the use of 
a tooth-pick needful. And being a 
big man, with big teeth, his tooth- 
pick must have been big also. Ye 
see, your honour, the thing’s as plain 
as praching, and praching’s plain 
enough, seeing every cobbler’s brat 
can do that as aisy as he'd peel a 
pittaytie.” 

Murtagh called our attention to the 
Loughaun or poolnear this, which has 
the strange effect of either stuffin 
the ears or tying the tongue. Although 
one could almost step across it, itissaid 
that persons on the opposite sides of 
it cannot hear each other conversing. 

The water of that pool is thus of a 
sufficiently remarkable quality. Nor 
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are its anti-acoustic properties re- 
stricted to any quantity of it: for we 
brought a bottle of it home and brew- 
ed a bow! of—we’ll call it tea—with 
it, to test its powers by more minute 
observation ; but the results were still 
the same. Not a syllable could be 
heard even across the table. There 
was vehement gesticulation—the open 
mouth, the sparkling eye of eloquence 
—all the pantomine of conversation 
in fact ; but only pantomine after all. 
The lips oe of my two friends, 
pouring forth, doubtless, paragraphs 
and periods of astounding fluency of 
rhetoric and most convincing argu- 
ment; but not a syllable met the ear. 
We commend a repetition of our ex- 
periment, on the same narrow social 
scale, to all future visitors of the 

ughaun Pond. We record our ex- 
periment pro bono publico, inasmuch 
as this water offers a ready expedient 
for those luckless benedicks, who, 
mated with Xantippe partners, often 
cry :—‘‘ Would I were deaf, or she 
were dumb!” If it were bottled for 
exportation, one might anticipate a 
generous sale, to exceed in popularity 
the springs of Sedlitz or Selters, of 
Vichy or Spa. 

Two miles further of a walk intro- 
duce us to variations of substantially 
the same scenery. Mangerton in the 
south, coming out more clearly as we 
trend further west, after doubling the 
north-east point of the lake, at Pros- 
pect Hall, under Aghaboe. As we 
approach the Laune River, Dunloe 
Castle, and our expectant boat, we 
leave on our left, Greena, the seat of 
the O’Connells, a collateral branch 
of the famous Dan’s family, and find 
ourselves girt with the Beaufort 
Woods that clothe the river. The 
bridge is of several arches, and the 
stream respectable, bearing the sur- 
plus water of the lakes in full tide to 
the sea. Rapid, broad, and beautiful, 
the river itself is an object worthy of 
a visit, its pictorial adjuncts of moun- 
tain and outspread lake, encroaching 
wood and baronial hall, rendering it, 
at this hour of noon, with a full orbed 
sun of June shining sheer upon it, an 
“ Exulting and abounding river 

Making its waves a blessing as they flow.” 


Henceforth for the lake and its is- 
lands. Sufficient wind was up—a 
light seats breeze of summer—to ad- 
mit the unfurling of a white sail—caus- 
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ing a dancing emotion of delight to our 
skiff that quickened afresh the pulses 
of the pleasure-seekers on board. 
Your rowing is a dull affair—a mat- 
ter of plodding industry and dry cal- 
culation, whereas your skimming the 
waters at the impulse of the breeze is 
the flight of genius, and partakes of 
its excellence. Touching at a point 
or two in the north-western angle, we 
scudded boldly down the lake, deny- 
ing ourselves the joy of touching at 
exquisite Innisfallen, till after dinner, 
when we should explore its glades, 
and infix its beauties on our hearts, 
so that no subsequent objects of in- 
terest should obliterate the impres- 
sion. We would go from Killarney 
after the fullest sip of its choicest 
sweets, so as to retain in all its integ- 
rity the most joyous reminiscence of 
the spot. 

Hence, we made Ross Island our 
destination, and as we skimmed the 
blue wavy surface of the lake, the le- 
gends and localities of the traditional 
water-sprite were our recreation. They 
are too well known for repetition. 
Moore has embodied the most poeti- 
cal one in the eighth number of his 
“Trish Melodies,” relating to the an- 
nual procession of the knight, on his 
white steed over the waters of the 
lake at daybreak on the 1st of May. 
It begins thus :— 


‘Of all the fair months that round the sun, 
In light-link’d dance their circles run, 
Sweet May, sweet May, shine thou 
for me! 
“ For stil? when thine earliest beams arise, 
That youth, who beneath the blue lake lies, 
Sweet May, sweet May, returns to me !” 
**Of all the smooth lakes, where daylight 
leaves 
His lingering smile on golden eves, 
Fair lake, fair lake, thou'rt dear to me; 
‘t For when the last April sun mage dim, 
or 


Thy naiads prepare his steed for him, 
Who dwells, who dwells, bright like in 
thee !” 


And so on: the words, perhaps, 
owing much of their charm to the old 
air, with which they are wedded “in 
linked sweetness.” Some persons will 
recognise the tune as that to which the 
Scottish words are adapted of “ My 
ain Fireside’—but we know it best, 
and admire it most, pelenrenaenS 
the fascination of Moore’s fancy, an 

the polish of his rhymes, as an Ulster 
Harp tune, with the simple name and 
mone of “ The bonnie cuckoo.” Our 
readers shall judge between the pet 
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poet of May-fair, and the rustic bard 

of the Glens of Ultonia :-— 

** My bonnie cuckoo, I tell thee true 
That through the woods I'll rove with you; 
I'll rove with you, until the next spring, 
And then my cuckoo shall sweetly sing : 
Cuckoo! cuckoo! until the next spring, 
And then my cuckoo shall sweetly sing. 
The ash and the hazel shall mourning say, 
My bonnie cuckoo don't go away ; 
Don’t go away, but tarry here, 
And make the season last all the year. 
Cuckoo! cuckoo! oh, tarry still here, 
And make the season last all the year.” 


The region we were now in was 
the O’Donoghoe country ; the proper 
name of the Knight of the White 
Horse, being eee not O’ Doe- 
no-go, as an Englishman calls it, but 
O’Dunnahoo. Qur Scandinavian 
friends will find in the sound of its 
final syllable, and its orthography of 
oe, a direct adaptation of the Baltic 
oe, With its application to a thousand 
northern isles. Our waiters, chamber- 
maids, boatmen, guides, all boasted 
the knightly patronymic—all Killar- 
ney were O’Donoghoes, the Kenmares, 
Headleys, Herberts, and O’Connells— 
all O’Donoghoes, although these with 
some others had disguised the connex- 
ion by newfangled names. The inns 
we stopped at were The O’Donoghoe 
somethings, and our hosts, of course, 
portly and civil O’Donoghoes. Our 
guide belonged to the same compre- 

ensive tribe, his mother having been 
an O’Donoghoe born, but his father’s 
family having had a blacksmith in it 
some generations back, the son of the 
man of horse-shoes was called Mac- 
gowan, the smith’s son. The change 
may have taken place long enough ago 
for the smith to have shod the white 
steed of the legendary knight, but 
even a single generation is quite long 
enough, nobismet ipsis testantibus, 
to establish a sowbriquet in the place 
of a surname :—Jimmy the nailer, 
a neighbour of our own, (his real sur- 
name being well known to us) has 
dropped by universal e and his 
own consent, into James Nailer. 

“Why, Murtagh,” interpellated we, 
amid the usual cicerone-drivel about 
O’Donoghoe, “it seems nothing but 
O’Donoghoe is to be heard of here.” 

“ Sure, your honour, we're all 
O’Donoghoes out this-a-way : and I’m 
not over certain but St. Patrick him- 
self was an O’Donoghoe. For if I 
asked your honour who the saint was, 
sure you'd answer me—J dunna who: 
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and if your honour asked me who 
he was, I'd have to say, I dunna who 
any more than your honour. So ’tis 
myself’s inclined to take up with the 
notion that he belonged to the ould 
stock after all, and was a rale honest 
O’Donoghoe.” 

Under the shadow of Ross Castle, 
rising out of the waters, Murtagh 
tried the magic of his bugle with de- 
lightful effect, the echo seeming to fol- 
low the windings of the lake after the 
first direct reply from the lofty tower 
in front. 

The afternoon was devoted to din- 
ing on the most southern point of 
Ross, this extensive peninsula or is- 
land, for the most part a flat, for we 
followed the sun in his flight, com- 
manding clear views of Mucruss, Cas- 
tlelough, and Glena, all that previous 
exploration had made familiar as 
household faces, and as dear. To- 
wards five in the evening, we pre- 

ared for the excelling charm of 
nnisfallen (Innisfal-len, not Innis- 
fall-en), an island of some score acres 
but of incalculable scores of lowland 


graces. 


“More mighty spots may rise, more glaring 
shine, 
But none unite in one attaching maze 
The brilliant, fair, and soft—the glories of 
old days.” 


“The = of old days” were re- 


presented here by abbatial ruins of 
small account, save a Saxon door- 
way, which retains some of its pris- 
tine comeliness. The abbey was once 
of great note, a home of the learning of 
the day, a sanctuary of its piety. A 
document, called the “Annals of In- 
nisfallen,” written in the fourteenth 
century, exists in the library of Tri- 
nity College, Dublin. 

n this sweet spot we made prepa- 
ration for bivouacking until the rise 
of the summer moon should send us 
home by her pale light. 

We landed at the small pier, and 
found ourselves in a region so fair and 
fairy-like, that it richly justified the 
reputation it had gained, so long ago 
as the fourteenth century, of being “a 
paradise, and a safe sanctuary.” It 
1s densely wooded around its shores, 
but exhibits many a clear space in its 
centre, open to the gaze of heaven, 
and seeming worthy of its gaze. The 
scanty ecclesiastical remains on the 
spot, claim an antiquity reaching back 
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to the seventh century, but the island 
was, probably, inhabited by holy men 
éven prior to so early a date. From 
the summit of that cliff these peace- 
ful monks looked across the lake, up- 
on the land that emblemed to their 
souls a forsaken world. That mile of 
intervening water, as completely shut 
them out from “the crowd, the hum, 
the shock of men,” as if an interfluent 
ocean had poured its tides between. 
The recluse resigned himself, in such 
solitudes to an anticipation of death 
and sepulture, from the hour that he 
stepped on this shore wrapped in the 
—— of the last long eclipse. 

e boat that ferried him over was 
to him, Charon’s, admitting no return ; 
the island, his Phile; the abbey 
cemetery, his pyramid ; ail this was as 
certain as fate. The cloister of Innis- 
fallen was one of the most secluded, 
as well as selectest, spots that devo- 
tion ever chose,— 

“ Where sinful souls their farewells take 

Of this vain world, and half-way lie 

In death's cold shadow eve they die.” 

Our homeward lingering row upon 
the lake by moonlight is something 
too sacred for description—it belongs 
to the esoteric experiences of life— 
those “ within-the-veil” oracles which 
are not for profane eyes and ears. 
The midnight chimes found us on 
that “phosphoric sea” silent with 
adoration, no longer sketchers but 
worshippers. In that bleached in- 
tense moonlight we had scarce setises 
for the visible world—the soul felt 
irresistibly called away into commu- 
nion with the invisible—a mute cele- 
brant of a silent but not less accepta- 
ble litany before the throne. No 
words can fitlier picture the com- 

lexion of our thoughts than those of 
yron, and there we must leave them 
without more open apocalypse :— 
“ All heaven and earth are still—though not 
in sleep, 

But breathless as we grow when feeling most ; 
And silent as we stand in thoughts too deep :— 

Ali heaven and earth are still: from the 

high host 
Of stars, to the lull’d lake and mountain-coast, 

All is concenter'd in a life intense, 

Where not a beam, nor air, nor leaf is lost, 

But hath a part of being, and a sense 
Of that which is of all Creator and Defence. 
“Then stirs the feeling Infinite, so felt 

In solitude, when we are least alone ; 

A truth which through our being then doth melt 

And purifies from self.” 


Feliz faustumque sit omen ! 
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Reviewing our whole experience at 
Killarney, and all its varieties of 
mountain, lake, and woodland scenery, 
we were as much struck by its forestry 
as by aught besides ; but we should 
add, by way of explanation, that we 
are as fond of trees as ever a Hama- 

ad that haunted the woods of Thes- 
saly. The mantle of foliage that 
clothed the form of nature before us, 
was broidered with every hue of the 
rainbow, and with every caprice of 
pattern. Green, of course, was the 
prevailing colour; but, green, from 
the duskiest black to the most faded 
white—no “bull” this ; for the dark 
green and the pale, by contrast, ap- 
peared, in very deed, like the cheek 
of day reposing on the lap of night. 
Ivy and other creepers, lichen and 
mosses, covered bole and rock, stone 
dyke and ruined arch, and twined 
in ard out through summer hedges in 
the most picturesque zigzaggery play- 
ing a game of vegetable hide-and-seek 
with the more pronounced arboreals, 
and the courses of an antiquated ar- 
chitectttre. So picturesque and pleas- 
ing was their effect, covering up the 
rents of time and the nakedness of 
nature, that they looked a sylvan cos- 
metic laid on the face of the fringed 
scene, to hide the dilapidations of 
beauty. Tall forest trees plunged 
their leafy tops in copious baths of 
sunshine ; on the lower boughs, the 
wood-pigeon cooed to his mate, his 
never-varied, never-ceasing, “ How- 
do-you-do-00-00 ?” and in the shrubs 
that nestled beneath, the linnet 
brought forth her young, and the 
leveret cowered during the hot noon, 
after swallowing his hasty breakfast 
on the lawn at daylight, his primitive 
green tea, of fresh vegetables steeped 
in ware Paw at, with mag- 
nificent pillared avenues of full-grown 
forest treés, ushering us along our 
way like polite masters of the cere- 
monies, bowing their welcome as we 
pa, and glorious parasites, that 

ere and elsewhere flung their trace 

from bough to bough, softening roug 
outlines, and paying, in added grace, 
to their supporters an ample return 
for their frendly arm ; what with 
single boles, standing in their sturdy 
independence here and there, flout- 
ing the winds with their swaying 
branches, and ever singing the song 
of the Miller of Dee, “I caré for no- 
body, no, not I;” and what, with 
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clump and cluster aaa closely to- 
gether, like frightened deer; those 
same deer, at the same time, peering 
with their — brown eyes, out of 
the depths of their enclosure—this 
spot proved itself a paradise of woody 
oie ; a Sylva, as fair as any 
Evelyn ever painted, or planted, or 
enjoyed. 

Our path lay mostly along (can there 
be a fairer in sunny June?) under a 
seemingly impervious mass of foliage. 
the boughs bestowing a perpetual 
benediction with their outstretched 
arms over our heads, the winter 
fronds and spring huskage, displaced 
by the fresh leafage that had taken 
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their place, weaving a brown and aro- 
matic carpet under our feet. It was 
lonely enough to be out of the world; 
fragrant enough to be a minster with 
its pervading incense, filled with the 
homage of happy insect life, and pro- 
vocative of worship in man : 

‘“* A populous solitude of bees and birds, 

And fairy-formed and many-coloured 
things,” ‘ 

The carpet beneath our tread was 
diapered here and there with sun- 
streak and shadow from the embow- 
ering arcade above, and glimpses of 
falling water gave a golden gleam to 
the panorama. 


THE INFORMER. 


CHAPTER I. 


PEGGY CROSS, 


On the borders of Leitrim stood the 
lonely hamlet of Dring—a group of 
fifteen houses lying in a valley over- 
hung by steep rocks. Picturesque 
from its extreme wildness, the sur- 
rounding country was bare and un- 
cultivated. Here and there goats 
might be seen browsing on the rugged 
heights, or mayhap a few stunted 
cows, with rough coats, seeking food 
among the heather, herded by a sun- 
burnt child scarcely past the age of 
infancy. No ornamental seat was 
within miles of that deserted spot. 
From no point, however elevated, 
could the eye detect a i belt of 
plantation. The priest’s house lay 
apart from the hamlet, a long, low, 
thatched building, standing in a gar- 
den, where cabbage and potatoes grew 
from year to year; and still further 
away, on an elevated point, was the 
rude chapel of the district, remarkable 
for its slated roof, its large wooden 
cross in front, and its isolated aspect. 
Where the poms came from that 
gathered to that dreary little place of 
worship, might have puzzled any one 
to tell; but certain it is, that Sunday 
after Sunday it was filled to suffoca- 
tion, while crowds of ple knelt 
outside, telling their in agonized 
devotion, or gazing with reverence at 
its sacred walls. Like spirits con- 
jured up by the magician’s wand, 


these peasants could be seen each 
Sabbath morning descending a 
e 


ts 
or flocking up from solitary valleys 
in great streams; the women clad 
neatly in garments chiefly of their 
own manufacture, with snow-white 
caps, blue or red cloth cloaks, and 
clean bare feet ; while the men re- 
joiced in shirts of dazzling hue, whose 
collars touched their ears, comfortable 
coats, and strong shoes—for though 
the women might dispense with these 
latter articles, without any diminution 
of dignity, no man, but of the most 
abject description, ever appeared with- 
out them. People might o dirty and 
untidy on week days, but none, save 
the very degraded, were unclean on 
theSabbath—evensilly Pat M‘Gaskin, 
in all his rags, had a white shirt then, 
for the “ honour o’ God.” 

About a quarter of a mile from the 
hamlet, far down in a sequestered 
nook, with jagged rocks around it, 
one of which formed part of its back 
wall, stood a little cabin, lonelier still 
than any abode we have mentioned. 
A neat dwelling it was, with a well 
sanded floor, and well scoured furni- 
ture—snowy white the dresser oppo- 
site the door; well dusted the rows 
of little ae hanging on the walls; 
bright the tins ranged on the shelves. 
There was an inner room off the prin- 
cipal one—an apartment so low, that 
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you could hardly stand up in it with- 
out getting a knock on the head from 
the roof; but still it formed a com- 
fortable sleeping chamber—whether 
a very wholesome one we cannot pre- 
sume to say; but the occupant of it 
was rarely ill—that was certain. This 
house belonged to a woman called 
Peggy Cross—one who had never 
married, though in her youth suitors 
had not failed to seek her hand. She 
was now between forty and fifty— 
very tall and thin; rather plain than 
handsome ; with a sallow complexion, 
small black eyes, hair still untouched 
by silver streaks, and a remarkably 
acute expression of face. She had 
always been a dutiful daughter, and 
up to the period of her parents’ death, 
had supplied their wants with the 
proceeds of her industry. Now she 
was alone, but independent, as a 
lengthened period of service in farm- 
houses had given her the means of 
providing comfortably for her ad- 
vancing years. Peggy had had a sis- 
ter, younger than herself, who was 
handsome, and who, like herself, had 
often been a hired servant in the 
houses of strangers. That sister was 
now dead—a shadow had fallen upon 
her good name—and no one ever al- 
luded to her in the presence of Peggy. 
Notwithstanding that she was econo- 
mical to the last degree as regarded 
expenditure on her own dress and 
food, Peggy Cross had an open hand 
for the poor; no beggar was ever 
turned from her door without a kind 
word and assistance. Remarkable for 
possessing a silent tongue, which en- 
couraged many to confide their cares 
to her, this woman was the possessor 
of almost as many secrets as the 
priest himself; of course there were 
some that disliked, and some that 
feared her; one or two considered 
that she had dealings with a certain 
person that must be nameless ; a few 
were of opinion, that “the sorra bit 
o’ religion the same woman had;” 
and those who were aware of some 
ponmges in her history, now forgotten 

y the generality of folks at Dring, 
looked upon her as hard-hearted and 
cruel. Once Pe had been a ser- 
vant in a priest’s house in a distant 
county, and whether she witnessed 
any scenes there that made her a 
sceptic, was not known; but certain 
it is, that a short time afterwards, she 
gave up attending mass. We will 
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introduce the reader to the interior 
of Peggy’s cabin. 

Heavy rain had splashed drearily 
all the day, and now, when evening 
set in, it = as drearily—soakin 
into the thatch of many an ill-roofe 
hovel—hissing, as it dropped upon 
smouldering fires—streaming with 
sooty colour down rugged walls. A 
bright fire blazed in Peggy’s kitchen, 
dry turf and well seasoned lumps of 
bogwood diffusing light and warmth 
through the apartment. Three peo- 
ple, besides the owner, occupied the 
room : one was an aged woman, dress- 
ed in garments whose quality and 

uantity proclaimed her to belong to 
the class of wandering beggars, now, 
happily, more rare in Ireland than 
they were twenty years ago. Her head 
was enveloped in a grey caul, over 
which was tied a red cotton handker- 
chief, while round her figure was 
wrapped a yellow quilt, concealing a 
vast amount of clothing beneath it. 
Very bulky, indeed, did the good wo- 
man look; for along with her other 
garments, she carried round her per- 
son whatever bed-clothes she required 
for her night’s rest, blankets and all. 
Singularly plain in feature, this old 
woman presented an pees 
appearance: her nose was flat an 
broad, her brow heavy, her small 
eyes sunken, her cheeks large and 
prominent, and her feet and ankles 
of elephantine dimensions. No won- 
der that Granny Dunn was the terror 
of children for miles around, when 
she stalked silently into the kitchens 
of the peasant and the farmer, to se- 
cure the relief she never had to ask 
for in words, and for which she never 
either deigned, or was expected, to 
say, “thank ye.” 

The other two guests of Peggy 
Cross, were a miserably thin little wo- 
man, who lived in the hamlet, and 
her brother, a remarkably good-look- 
ing young man, named Bat M‘Govern. 
The sister, Jane Mullins, was the 
wife of a blacksmith, in poor circum- 
stances and delicate health, with a 
family of boys and girls, not much 
o- of a dozen, though many had 
died. 

“It’s a pity o’ them that hasn’t a 
roof over their heads to-night,” ob- 
served Peggy, as she made the fire 
still brighter. “How far did you 
thravel the day, Granny ?” 

“Anan!” said Granny, raising her 
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eyes from the wallet, whose contents 
she was examining. 

Peggy repeated the question in a 
still louder tone. 

“Only as far as Para Bawn’s; it 
was there I stopped last night,” re- 
plied Granny, in a high key. 

“Tt isn’t often Para Bawn lets 
thravellers rest a night undher his 
roof, Bat,’ whispered Peggy to the 
young man. “ How in the worl’, 
Granny, did ye get a night’s lodgin 
at Para’s ?” i shouted, Sending bie 
head close to the old woman’s ear. 

“Because he wasn’t to the fore 
himself—the ould tyrant!” replied 
Granny ; “an’ I made Weeny let me 
stop whether or no; she darn’t turn 
me out in the cowld, though maybe 
she’d have liked to do it.” 

“Where was Para himself?” asked 
Bat M‘Govern, with some interest. 

“Away at Carrigallen, sellin’ the 
brown stirke,’ answered Granny, 
promptly. 

“That’s the last o’ the cattle, I 
b’lieve,” observed Peggy Cross. “‘ Now, 
its full certain, that Para has taken 
some new notion in his head about 
sellin’ off his cows. I warrant he'll 
be stockin’ the farm with a fine kind 
afore all’s over. It isn’t want that’s 
makin’ him part them anyhow.” 

“Nobody knows who’s in want 
these times,” said Jane Mullins ; “the 
wet harvest ill make many a man 
poor that was rich a year ago.” 

“They say there’s a power o’ stills 
workin’ through the counthry,” con- 
tinued Peggy ; “it’s poteen they’re 
makin’ o’ the corn.” 

“An’ who'd blame them, Peggy 
Cross?’ demanded Mrs. Mullins, ener- 

etically ; “only for poteen there ’id 
co more people starvin’ than anybody 
can tell—that’s what I know. An’ 
maybe the priest wouldn’t get his 
dues, nor the landlord his rent, if the 
stills quit goin’. People can’t live 
without money, nor die aither, for 
that matther. Isn’t it only the other 
day that Father Gilligan refused to 
say a prayer over Jack Connor’s gos- 
soon—Lord rest him—’till so many 
shillins was laid on the coffin fornint 
his eyes ?” 

“Ay, I heerd tell o’ that,” said 
Fegsy, looking thoughtfully into the 


e. 

** An’ did you hear how the corpse 
might have gone into the grave with- 
out the blessin’ o’ God on it, only 
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Para Bawn’s daughter kem forrid an’ 
laid silver on the coffin lid ?” 

At the conclusion of this sentence 
Bat M‘Govern moved his position— 
sitting for a moment upright, and 
then falling back in a rather dejected 
manner. 

“Weeny’stendher-hearted, nodoubt 
o that,’ remarked Peggy, hastil 
brushing away a tear; “ but I wis 
she was less wild an’ skittish; she 
vexes me often the way she goes on, 
ramblin’ about at all hours. I don’t 
b'lieve there’s a spot about the place 
she doesn’t know for many’s the mile 
round ; she could go over the counthry 
with her eyes shut.” 

“Did ever any one see a child less 
like the father?” said Jane Mullins, 
after a pause; “he’s so plain an’ 
coorse lookin’, an’ she a’most like a 
fairy, though I shouldn’t say it.” 

“She’s too handsome for a poor 
girl like her,” said Peggy, sighing ; 
‘maybe it ’id be betther if she had 
some of her father’s steady ways ; for 
though he’s hard and gripin’ some- 
times, he’s an honest man; nobody 
can say he’d wrong a body ov a 
penny.” 

“Para Bawn wouldn’t give what 
id dhrop off his finger to a starvin’ 
crature,”’ said old Granny, whose ears, 
like those of many deaf people, some- 
times caught low spoken words notin- 
tended for their hearing; “ an’ maybe 
he’ll be in want and beggary himself 
yit—who knows ?” 

“Come, Granny, bake your ban- 
nock, if ye have one to bake, afore 
the fire gets slack,” interrupted Peggy, 
who did not like the gloomy forebod- 
ings occasionally indulged in by the 
“thravellin’ woman.” 

“Never heed the bannock,” said 
Granny, gruffly, as she drew out her 
pipe ; “we're spakin’ ov Para Bawn 
above, the greatest ruffin in Irelan’.” 

Jane Mullins winked at Peggy, and 
both nodded their heads in silence. 

“Ay, an’ Miss Weeny, too,” con- 
tinued Granny, fumbling at her pipe; 
“maybe I could give her a heart-scald, 
with all her finery an’ her beauty ; 
some 0’ these days she’ll know her 
own place, I warrant !” 

For a long while the old woman 
continued to mutter forth disjointed 
sentences, all indicative of hostility 
to Para Bawn; till, having satisfied 
herself, she rose, and proceeding to 
the dresser, prepared to make a cake 
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with some oatenmeal which she drew 
from her wallet. Silently and slowly 
she went about the task, asking no 
questions, and making use of what- 
ever culinary articles she fancied, 
without seeking permission from the 
owner. Soon the process was com- 

leted—baking and all; and then 

ranny lay down to rest in a remote 
corner, for she was to pass that night 
under Peggy’s roof. Coiled up, and 
looking more like a huge bundle of 
clothes stowed out of the way than 
any thing else, she was soon apparent- 
ly fast asleep, while the rest of the 
occupants of the room conversed in 
subdued tones. 

“And now, Jane,” said Peggy, 
with an anxious expression of face, 
“is it thrue that Pether Mullins has 
takin’ to the poteen business ?”’ 

“Ay, Peggy, it is,” replied Jane, a 
little ashamed; “but what could we 
do? The childre was fairly starvin’, 
an’ the bit ov corn we had wasn’t fit 
for any thing in the way of aitin’, an’ 
so he thought he’d make something 
ov it yon way.” 

“ An’ have you any call to it, Bat?” 
demanded Peggy, turning to M‘Go- 


vern. 

“Oh, don’t talk about it to him, 
Peggy !” exclaimed Jane. “He'd 
never look at a still, only that Pether 
isn’t able sometimes to go down 
where they have the fires, an’ rather 
than let me go, Bat takes a run down 
to it; but he says, he wouldn’t touch 
a farthin’ o’ the price got for the po- 
teen for all ever he seen.” 

“He’s right,’ said Peggy. “if 
there’s a thing I hate, it’s astill. An 
is it thrue that Para Bawn’s workin’ 
at poteen as well as another ?” 
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“Spake low, woman dear,” said 
Jane, pointing to the spot where old 
Granny lay ; ‘the fewer people that 
knows o’ the business the betther.” 

“To be shure, I know that; but 
tell me is it thrue about Para Bawn ?” 

“* Yis—he has got a still ondoubt- 
edly—it was he began it from the 
first.” 

“ More fool he!” exclaimed Peggy. 
“T thought he had more sinse.”’ 

“Whisht, there she’s movin’ !” 
whispered Jane, as Granny gave a 
long-drawn breath, and turned in 
her a 

“Well, ye haven’t a grain o’ wit,” 
said Peggy; “shure the woman’s as 
deaf as a post.” 

“Troth she can hear when she 
likes,” persisted Mrs. Mullins. 

“Well, I wouldn’t be engaged in 
any thraffic that ’id keep me in a 
fright like that, for all the goold in 
the kingdom,” declared Peggy. “ You'll 
see there ’ill be ould work with the 
gauger afore long; and finin’ and go- 
in’ to gaol; ugh! it isn’t worth the 
trouble !” 

“ Don’t be too hard on us, Peggy,” 
said Jane, with a heart-broken air. 
“Tf you had seen as many childre 
as I have, pinin’ an’ dyin’ afore your 
eyes for the fair hunger, you wouldn’t 
wondher if a body ’id sthrive to keep 
the life in them that’s livin’.” 

“ Hard !” thought Peggy, looking 
drearily into the fire; “it isn’t for 
the likes o me to be hard on any- 


7 ! 

or a long time she sat gazing be- 
fore her with the eyes of a person 
studying the past. 


CHAPTER II. 


WEENY. 


Mrs. Mutuins and her brother had 
departed from the house, and Peggy 
was still sitting by the fire, when a 
gentle knock came to the door. 

“Who's there?” asked the woman, 
starting up. 

“Tt’s me, Peggy,” answered a low 
vet ha, W is it t thi 

“Mus eeny, is it you, at this 
time 0’ night ?’ demanded Peggy, 
hastening to light a candle and open 
the door. 

“Ay, I’m a bother to ye at all 


ia was the ar tale ae 
playful, as a young and fragile gir 
glided in. She was rather below the 
middle height, yet taller than at a 
first glance might have been su 
posed, as the smallness of her hands 
and feet, and the delicacy of her 
form and features, imparted an al- 
most child-like character to her ap- 
pearance ; so tiny had this young 
creature been in early childh that 
she was given the pet name of Weeny 
which still adhered to her. Dr 
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in the simple garments of her class, 


her attire was scrupulously neat— 
perhaps a little coquettish. Her hair, 
of a light brown hue, was still per- 


mitted to hang round her head un- 
confined by comb or pin, but it was 
drawn smoothly behind her ears, so 
that no stray lock dangled over cheek 
or brow. Throwin back the hood of 
her wet cloak, Peggy d with 
scrutiny at her visitor’s face, while 
the latter entered into some explana- 
tions respecting the cause of her ap- 
parition at that late hour. 

“Father’s away still,” she said, 
“an’ the house aboye’s so lonesome, 
I thought ’d come down and sleep 
with you, Peggy. Granny Dunn was 
at our house last night, an’ I never 
slept a wink, I was so much afraid ov 
her. She’s a terrible woman !” 

“Take care how ye spake,” said 
Peggy, warningly; “for the same 
woman’s beyant there in the corner.” 

The girl checked a frightened ex- 
clamation, and then laughed. 

“ Wellthere’sno use kin’, but ’m 
in dread of Granny,” she said ; “ she 
hates my father so much; an’ she says 
she could tell me what ’id make my 
hair stand up on my head.” 

“Tf she’d tell ye something that ’id 
make ye turn it up the way it ought 
to be,” said Peggy, drily, “it ’id be 
well done. You're growin’ too big, 
Weeny, to have it hangin’ about ye; 
an’ ye ought to larn to stay quiet at 
home, instead of runnin’ through the 
counthry.” 

“Oh, musha, Peggy, I wish I never 
was born!” said Weeny, flinging her- 
self on a seat. 

“Fie! fie!” cried Peggy. 

“ Ay, indeed, Peggy: it’s frightful 
lonesome up in the ould house oqend 
an’ I’ve quare thoughts in my ead 
about sperits, an’ ghosts, an’ the like. 
Last night, when ane an’ I were 
sittin’ our lone at the kitchen fire, 
there kem a sound like moanin’ down 
from the room where mother died, an’ 
Granny said it was no wondher we'd 
hear the like—for there were two 
deaths in that room ; but I couldn’t 
get her to tell me who the other per- 
son that died was: she said, maybe I’d 
know soon enough to my cost.” 

“ Never heed ones an’ her talk!” 
exclaimed Peggy, “she’s forever grum- 
blin’ an’ ravin’.” 

“Oh, she puts terror in my 
heart!” cried poor Weeny, clasping 
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her hands. “Was it thrue, Peggy 
dear, that the fear ov my father killed 
my mother?’ 

“Them questions isn’t right,” said 
Peggy, snu wm ba candle. 

“Tm only askin’ ye, because Granny 
said she lived and died in mortal ter- 
ror ov him.” 

“ Never mind her ; yer father wasa 

ood husband ; an’ don’t you know 

’s a good father ?” 

Weeny held her peace. She knew her 
father rarely spoke a kind word to her. 

“Tm of very little use, Peggy,” 
she said; after a pause; “look at my 
hands, shure they’re not fit to do any 
thing! If I was bigger an’ stronger, 
maybe father ’id like me betther.’ 

“Why don’t ye stop at home an’ 
work like another colleen?” asked 
Peggy, looking compassionately at 
the fair young girl. 

“Work ’id kill me,” she replied, 
mournfally. 

“Come, come, no nonsense !” cried 
Peggy, who saw her little friend was 
falling into low spirits ; “what ’ill ye 
do when you’ve a house 0’ yer own? 
If you’d have come sooner down here 

ou’d have seen Bat M‘Govern an’ 
ane Mullins; they were sittin’ with 
me for two hours an’ more.” 

A quick flush passed over Weeny’s 
face; but there was no gaiety in her 
eye: she did not even smile. 

“Whoever ’ill marry Bat ’ll be a 
happy woman,” said Peggy; “he’s a 
good brother, an’ he'll be a good 
husband.” 

Weeny said nothing. 

“ Come, now,” added Peggy, “if you 
an’ Bat have quarrelled, tell me all 
about it, an’ [ll be the one to make it 
up between ye: for I noticed him 
lookin’ downcast like this very night.” 

“We didn’t quarrel,” said Weeny, 
looking very pee. 

“Anyhow there’s something over ye, 
Weeny. What is it?” 
“* Many’s the thing,” replied thegirl, 


—it, 

“Where did ye get the money ye 
gave Father Gilligan, for sayin’ a 
prayer over little John Connor’s re- 
mains?” asked Peggy, suddenly. 

“Tt was the money for the week’s 
housekeepin’,” replied Weeny. “It 
was ov a Monday, an’ I had it all in 
my pocket at the funeral ; so when I 
seen the grief o’ the mother, and the 
shame o’ the poor father, I just sli 
ped it out an laid it on the coffin-lid.” 
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* An’ now, what about the house- 
keepin’ ?” said Peggy. 

* As good luck Ae have it, father’s 
away ever since, an’ I don’t care a 
pin what I ate myself. See here’s 
what I have for the morrow;” she add- 
ed smiling, as she drew from her 
pocket a small oaten cake. 

“ An’ won't yer father want an ac- 
count ov the money when he comes 
back?” asked Peggy. 

“Yes,” said the girl, sadly ; “but I 
can’t help that.” 

“ How much was it?” 

Weeny specified the sum, and then 
Peggy, after considerable rummaging 
among various articles on the dresser, 
such as handless mugs and a spoutless 
teapot, succeeded in gathering together 
as many shillings as her young friend 
had parted with. 

“ Here, child,” she said, affecting an 
air of pleasantry, “you can take these, 
an’ when you an Bat’s married, you'll 
pay me. There now, don’t be thankin’ 
me ; I set no value on money, though 
them that thinks themselves better 
may.” 

“Tt’s not the first time you’ve done 
me a kindness, Peggy Cross,” said 
Weeny, “an’ [’m afeard I'll be in 
your debt for ever.” 

It rather puzzled Peggy to see that 
Weeny’s spirits scarcely rose at all, 
even after she gotthe money. It was 
plain that something more than com- 
mon was upon her mind. 

“People oughtn’t ever to fret for 
nothin’,” she said at length, “it’s a 
greatsin,Weeny. I onst knewayoung 
woman about your age, that use 
to have the lowness o’ sperits ahead 
when she was safe and comfortable at 
home; but it wasn’t till she went out 
to sarvice among black strangers that 
she knew right what it was to have 
sorrow at her heart.” 

“Who was she?’ asked Weeny, 
perhaps regarding the individual as of 
mythological origin. 

“Oh, she was a rale woman,” said 
Peggy, gravely ; “I could tell ye more 
about her than that.” 

“Well, tell me something to pass 
the time anyhow,” urged the girl; “ve 
know you're great for tellin’ stories, 
Peggy, an’ I don’t feel as if I could 
sleep a wink.” 

Peggy looked fixedly at the fire, as 
was EE custom when thinking, and 
then she spoke : 

“Many’s the time, Weeny, I tould 
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ye stories when ye were so small I 
could hould ye ondher my arm; but 
I never tould one like what I’ll tell 
ye now. More than a score o’ years 
ago, there was two sisters livin’ 
with their father an’ mother, in a 
snug farm house not far from Car- 
rick; and it kem to pass that mis- 
fortune overtook them, an’ they were 
obliged to lave home an’ earn money 
to keep a house over their parents’ 
heads. Instead ov orderin’ here an’ 
there servants o’ their own, they had 
to do the biddin’ ov others, an’ they 
felt it sorely, especially the youngest 
one, for she wasn’t used to doin’ a 
hand’s turn, an’ she was as beautiful 
to look at as ever a lady in the 
counthry. We'll call them Joan an’ 
Mary—though that wasn’t their rale 
names ; but it doesn’t signify. Well, 
Joan used often to be vexed with 
Mary, for the talk she’d have about 
marryin’ ina grand way, thinkin’ 
nothin’ was too high for her ; an’ she’d 
say, maybe it’s a jauntin’ car she’d be 
dhrivin’ to mass on yet; but Joan 
thought such fancies was nonsense, 
an’ she’d tell her sister to put them 
out ov her head entirely. Howsom- 
ever they were scattered in the long 
run, an’ Joan hardly ever saw her sis- 
ter, at all, except when they'd get 
lave at Christmas, maybe to go home; 
at last Joan went down to live with 
a priest, Father Michael, we’ll call 
him, for convayniency; but his riv- 
erence was over fond of a sup now an’ 
again, an’ half his time he'd be tipsy, 
an’ as cross as ever ye seen, so that in 
all the places Joan was, this was the 
worst o’ them. Well, she hadn’t heard 
a word ov her sister for many’s the 
long day, when one night late, a rap 
comes to the door, an’ who should step 
in but Mary, lookin’ more like a corpse 
than a livin}woman. ‘ What in the 
worl’ brings ye here at this hour ?’ 
said Joan, quite sharp, for she had 
that unfeelin’ way ov spakin’ at times. 
‘It’s not for myself I’m comed,’ said 
Mary, ‘ but for another;’ an’ with that 
she opens her cloak an’ shows Joan 
an infant lyin’ across her arm asleep. 
‘Oh murther!’ cried Joan, clappin’ 
her hands, ‘what disgrace is this 
you've brought on our mother an’ 
father!’ an’ she was goin’ on in a 
frantic manner, for she thought the 
life ’id lave her, when Mary caught her 
by the arm an’ said—‘ Quit, Joan, ye 
don’t know what you’ re sayin’ —there’s 
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no disgrace at all—I’m a married wo- 
man; but I can’t tell ye no more at 
present.’ Now Joan thought this was 
all a made up story, an’ she ordhered 
Mary to lave her sight at onst, an’ 
Mary begged her to have mercy on 
the poor innocent child, and give her 
some money, for she hadn’t a half- 
yer ‘Go to you’re husband,’ says 

oan, as bitther as ever ye seen. 
‘He’s not in thecounthry,’ says Mary ; 
‘he went to Englan’ to thry to get 
somethin’ to do, an’ I thought to have 
heerd from him afore this; but I’m 
afeerd he’s dead, an’ ye see the child’s 
born, an’ I had to lave my place, an’ 
Tm fairly starvin’ wid hunger an’ 
want.’ ‘It’s a likely story from be- 
ginnin’ to end! said Joan; ‘away 
with ye out o’ that! Well, Mary 
just turned on her heel that minnit, 
with her eyes flashin’ like two coals, 
an’ without spakin’ another syllable, 
she was off in a jiffy. When she was 
gone Joan’s heart softened, an’ she 
ran to the door to call her back, but 
she couldn’t see a stime ov her any- 
where, though there was a fine moon 
shinin’. It wasn’t for more than a 
fortnight after that, that Joan heard 
ov her sister again, an’ all the time 
she was cryin’ for shame an’ grief, till 
one evenin’, at dusk, a poor woman 
from the mountains, beyant Father 
Michael’s house, kem runnin’ for his 
riverence in all haste to attend a dyin’ 
woman that was lyin’ above at her 
cabin. ‘I’m just goin’ to my dinner,’ 
says the priest, ‘an’ I'll have ye to 
know that I can’t be disthurbed this 
a way every minnit.’ ‘Tl keep the 
dinner hot an’ nice tilt ye come back,’ 
says Joan. ‘It doesn’t do,’ says his 
riverence, ‘to encourage these sort 0’ 
people ; let the woman wait till I’m 
done, Pi go up in an hour maybe.’ 
‘Come yerself, an’ see the crathur,’ 
says the woman to Joan, ‘for she 
axed me to sen’ ye to her.’ With that 
Joan thought it was maybe Mary that 
was dyin’, and she put on her cloak, 
an’ away with her ; and sure enough 
it was her sister that lay nearly in the 
last agonies; but she knew Joan, an’ 
she tould the woman o’ the house to 
let her an’ Joan spake a few words 
together by themselves. ‘ Joan,’ says 
she, when they were together, ‘ ye see 
a murdherer fornint yer eyes!’ 
Joan couldn’t spake, she was that 
thunderstruck ; an’ Mary went on: 
‘your hardness made me kill my child ; 
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for when I left you that night I just 
got up on the rocks an’ flung it down 
into the sthrame o’ wather half-a-mile 
from this; but if the feelin’ I had 
doin’ it ’1l stand for any o’ the punish- 
ment o’ the sin, then I won’t suffer 
much more in another worl’! I 
thought it better to let it die yon 
way than any other.’ Then she tould 
Joan how she had married the son 
of a sthrong farmer livin’ near the 
place where she was hired, but 
that fear made them keep the mar- 
riage saycret, an’ at last it began 
to be suspected they were too great. 
So the farmer bein’ an honest man, 
had anger again’ the son, an’ faith 
he sent him out o’ the counthry en- 
tirely ; but all the while neither 
Mary nor he ’id let on they were mar- 
rid, for fear o’ the father givin’ away 
the property to some o’ the younger 
sons; an’ there she had to give up 
her place an’ go beggin’ along the 
counthry, hidin’ her rale name, till she 
comed te where Joan was hired in 
Father Michael’s, for the sorra word 
she heerd from her husband all the 
time, an’ she didn't know where to 
direct even a letther to him in Eng- 
lan’, for he tould her not to write till 
she got a line from himself. Now 
Joan couldn’t but b’lieve all this, as 
they were the words ov a dyin’ wo- 
man, an’ Mary tould her the name an’ 
all ov the boy she marrid, but the 
sorra haporth Joan cared who he was, 
so she was marrid at all, for she knew 
Mary ’id never live to see the light ov 
another day. When the poor young 
woman had quit spakin’ she got into 
convulsions, one afther another, 
dhreadful to look at, an’ Joan ran 
every minit to see if Father Michael 
was comin’ up, but the sorra inch ov 
him appeared, an’ Mary died that 
night. For a long time Joan was 
like one turned to stone for the words 
of her dyin’ sister. ‘Yer hardness 
made me kill my child,’ stuck fast 
in her heart ; she used to dhream o’ 
them a’most every night for longer 
than you'd b’lieve.” 

When Peggy concluded her story, 
Weeny looked very hard at her, but 
forbore to ask the question that rose 
to her lips, and feeling at last sleepy, 
she retired to rest. But Peggy sat 
very long at the fire, staring vacantly 
at the coals, as they faded from red to 
white, till at length the last spark 
died out. And there she sat still. 
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CHAPTER III. 


PARA BAWN, 


Tue house of Para Bawn—-so called 
from the fairness of his hair and com- 
a in youth—stood in a field a 
ittle off the highway. It was a large, 
decayed-looking building, that had in 
by-gone days been an inn where 
the passing traveller could halt and 
refresh himself; but now no way- 
farer ever received a night’s lodging 
under the roof with the sanction of 
the owner. Dreary was it upon a 
wintry day, when the wind shrilly 
shrieked along narrow passages, and 
through dim garrets—still drearier 
in the summer time, when the evening 
twilight stole quietly through its nu- 
merous narrow windows—dreariest of 
all in night depths, when the moon- 
shine played in weird devices over 
floor, wall, and ceiling. The roof was 
in want of repairs; here and there, 
where slates had been blown off, gaps 
appeared displaying the rafters and 
other wood-work ; the walls inside 
and outside had not been white- 
washed for years; doors and windows 
were worm-eaten and unpainted ;while 
the numerous rat-holes gnawed in all 
directions increased the neglected as- 
pect of the building. Para Bawn, or, 
to give him his proper name, Patrick 
Wafe, had not married till the age of 
forty, and he then bestowed his hand 
upon a young woman, who brought 
hima considerable fortune in the form 
of cows and sheep. Plain in appear- 
ance and remarkably timorous in 
spirit, this girl had eae Wafe’s 
proposal at the command of her. pa- 
rents, and the life she led as his wife 
was the reverse of happy. With 
faults on each side, and love on nei- 
ther, the marriage seemed unblessed. 
There were dark scenes in that lonely 
house—discord, strife, terror. At 
length a brighter time arrived—a 
daughter was born, and both parents 
rejoiced ; there was now a bond of 
union between them. Wafe’s harsh 
nature grew soft as he looked at the 
infant in its cradle ; friends were hos- 

itably entertained at his house, and 
ES treated even his wife kindly, bring- 


ing her presents, and in many ways 
displaying a change of feeling towards 


her. The baby seemed robust and 
healthy, yet Wafe was continually in 


alarm lest death might snatch it away, 
and he worried the mother a good 
deal by his anxiety respecting it. In- 
deed, it was only when he fancied she 
was neglectful of it that he seemed 
inclined to return to his former harsh 
treatment. 

“God help me if anythin’ happened 
that child!” was the thought that 
often haunted Mrs. Wafe’s mind, till 
at length some of her neighbours be- 
gan to fear it would unsettle her rea- 


on. 

About this time Granny Dunn, who 
had commenced her wandering life, 
was a particular favourite of Mrs. 
Wafe, to whom she used to bring vari- 
ous charms and blessed herbs, from 
renowned fairy women for the benefit 
ofthe infant ; and they were frequently 
closeted together for hours in the ab- 
sence of Patrick, who regarded Gran- 
ny with a feeling of antipathy. Bound- 
less was the young mother’s charity 
to the beggar-woman, whose grati- 
tude was sincere. Like many people 
of weak intellect, Mrs. Wafe felt more 
pleasure in the friendship of an in- 
ferior than in that of an equal, and 
Granny’s obsequiousness flattered her, 
while some of her neighbours looked 
upon her familiarity with the wan- 
derer as something decidedly repre- 
hensible. Para Bawn was generally 
considered a successful farmer ; and 
renting twelve acres of land, he reared 
every year a goodly number of young 
cattle, buying or selling at every fair 
within thirty miles of his own neigh- 
bourhood, and thus being frequently 
absent from home for days together. 
Often he had gone even as far as Bal- 
linasloe, to make purchases ; and upon 
one occasion he stayed away there a 
whole week, enjoying the gaieties of 
the great October fair. On his return 
from this excursion he found his wife 
alarmingly ill—almost delirious — 
with no attendant but Granny Dunn, 
whom she would not permit out of 
her sight, while she also insisted upon 
having her chamber darkened so 
gloomily that no object was distinctly 
visible in it. Alarmed at this extra- 
ordinary state of things, Wafe called 
in the aid of a doctor and the priest, 
both of whom advised him to let his 
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wife do as she liked, as she was evi- 
dently suffering from a severe nervous 
attack, and opposition would only 
make her worse. Agreeing to this 
advice, Wafe permitted Granny Dunn 
to hold her place at his wife’s bedside 
—never entering her room himself— 
as Granny told him his presence made 
her worse ; while the child was also 
kept in confinement never leaving 
that gloomy chamber, to the great 
dismay of all the matrons about the 
place, who were of opinion that the 
“poor wee thing ’id be lost entirely.” 
It was dreary to see the strange figure 
of Granny Dunn in the costume of 
her class, going in and out of that dark 
room, several times a day, and often 
at night too—for the old woman never 
seemed to require sleep; while the 
heavy moaning of the unfortunate wo- 
man, lying incarcerated there, ever and 
anon broke the silence, varied at times 
by the feeble wail of the infant in the 
cradle. A month—nay more—passed 
away, and then death came to release 
Mrs. Wafefrom sufferings which none 
knew the extent of save, perhaps, 
Granny Dunn. Before her departure 
the woman asked to see her husband ; 
but for reasons of her own, Grann 
delayed bringing him the message till 
it was too late. Wafe only entered 
the room to witness the final struggle 
between life and death, and his wife 
went to her grave with a secret of an 
important nature unrevealed. 

‘ara Bawn did all honour to his 
wife in the matter of the funeral ; he 
buried her “ dacent,” and his neigh- 
bours were satisfied. But all his love 
for hisinfant daughter vanished from 
that day, for on desiring Granny to 
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bring it to him, he was shocked to 
behold how emaciated and pale the 
child seemed, while to add to his dis- 
satisfaction, it turned away from him 
with shrieks and cries of a most un- 
flattering nature. 

“Take it out o’ that, entirely !” he 
cried, angrily, as Granny hid its face 
on her shoulder ; “the child has been 
desthroyed between ye !” 

And so Granny retired with it, and 
laid it with a grim face in the cradle 
once more. Butshewas speedily dis- 
missed the house, and strangers were 
hired to take charge of the baby. 
More than one person was of opinion 
that Weeny had been bewitched in 
her infancy. Yet, she attracted a good 
deal of interest in the neighbourhood, 
and Peggy Cross, in particular, made 
a pet of her, keeping her often for 
days and nights in her cosy little 
cabin when Para Bawn was rambling 
away at fairs and markets. 

Wate was avaricious and a specula- 
tor ; but whether he lost or gained, he 
kept his doings always to himself. 
The wet harvest, alluded to by Jane 
Mullins, had indeed been injurious to 
him, and everybody knew it ; whole 
fields of corn having been spoiled, as 
far as any thing eatable was concern- 
ed, by heavy and incessant rains. This 
circumstance induced him to form a 
design of illicit distillation, which he 
imparted to some neighbours, who, 
being in the same strait as himself, 
entered fully into the scheme ; and 
soon a body of confederates was form- 
ed, all joined together by oaths which 
it would have been considered most 
heinous to break. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE STILL-OWNERS. 


Tae autumn moon shone brightly in 


the sky; the winds were hushed ; 
nothing broke the stillness but the 
rush of a distant mill-stream sounding 
clearly from afar. In a deep hollow, 
surrounded by rocks, sat the band of 
distillers, grouped round several turf 
fires, not bright, but warm. Nearly a 
dozen stills were at work, while their 
owners smoked and chatted together. 
About sixteen individuals were 
resent, and all were armed more or 
ess ; some being provided with pis- 
tols, others with stout shillelaghs, and 
one or two with weapons even more 


deadly. Many of these men presented 
striking contrasts : there were gaunt, 
anxious-looking creatures, watchin 
their stills as though life and deat 
were concerned in them ; wild looking 
fellows of harum scarum aspect, who 
merely liked any thing of a lawless 
character ; grave men who had con- 
vinced themselves they were doing no 
harm in making whatever use they 
pleased of their own property. 

Para Bawn was present, as was 
likewise Bat M‘Govern, on the part 
of his brother-in-law. 

The former was a large, powerfully- 
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built man, of sixty, with a decidedly 
plain face, rendered unpleasant in ex- 
oe by the whiteness of his eye- 

rows and eyelashes, and a tendency 
to redness in the eyes themselves. 
Being the highest in rank of all as- 
sembled there, and the personage who 
planned the arrangements concerning 
the secret business, appointing the 
a of rendezvous, &c., Para was 
ooked up to with much respect, some 
of the men addressing him as “ Sir.” 
And he liked this obsequiousness well. 
Bat M‘Governdidnotseem to take par- 
ticular interest in the proceedings ; he 
was merely provided with a walking- 
stick as weapon of defence in case of a 
surprise, and he rarely entered into 
conversation, except when particularly 
addressed. 

“Now, boys,” said Para Bawn, with 
that tone of importance which so im- 
posed on the gaunt, hungry members 
of the confederacy ; “are ye all shure 
you're not tellin’ too many friends 
respectin’ the poteen makin’? It 
won't do at all to be lettin’ this body 
an’ that body know ov it. In partick- 
lar I'd be shy ov talkin’ much afore 
women.” 

“Tt’s not possible to keep the wo- 
men that’s consarned in the business 
in ignorance ov it,’ observed M‘Go- 
vern, a little drily ; “ ye know there’s 
Jane Mullins must be tould every 
stir; but I don’t think she has a no- 
tion ov turnin’ informer on herself or 
any one else.” 

* Ay, but maybe she’d go spake ov 
it to somebody else that ’id turn in- 
former,” said Para Bawn, looking 
shrewd, and not overly well pleased ; 
“ women’s remarkable for lettin’ out 
saycrets. 

“That’s all a mistake,” remarked 
Owen Keegan, a jocular-looking man, 
with a keen black eye ; “catch any 

oung woman tellin’ out who’s the 

y she likes best, as long as she 
chooses to keep it to herself! De- 
pind on it the most o’ them can be as 
dark as ever ye seen.” 

“They're conthrary, ondoubtedly,” 
said Para Bawn; “an’ that’s the rai- 
son I'd be cautious ov tellin’ them too 
much ; if anythin’ vexed them, they’d 
go off maybe out ov spite an’ discover 
a ” 


“ Well, as there isn’t ever a woman 
here to spake for herself or her com- 
rades, it isn’t fair to be talkin’ ill ov 


them,” said Keegan. “I never no- 
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ticed women to be a bit more con- 
thrary than men, in the long ran— 
some o’ them’s wise an’ some’s fool- 
ish, just like any other sort 0’ people. 
There’s Pe Cross, beyant, she’s a 
wondherful dark body.” 

“The greatest oddity in Irelan’ !” 
auideent Para Bawn. “Sure, Fa- 
ther Gilligan himself doesn’t offer to 
meddle with her.” 

“His riverence takes things aisy 
enough, sometimes,” continued Kee- 
gan, looking droll. “Many’s the tid 
little keg o’ poteen goes in at the bac 
gate above, an’ no questions axed 
consarnin’ where it came from, though 
it’s emptied regular.” 

“ Now to quit jokin’ about the mat- 
ther,” said Para Bawn ; “I’d have ye 
to look sharp about ye boys from 
this out, for word kem this mornin’ 
that the revenue chaps from Mohill 
had marched as far as Shilmaleek, an’ 
they had sazed ‘a few stills in that 
part of the counthry. So I wouldn’t 
wondher if they'd be down among 
the mountains here in no time, if 
they’d get the wind o’ the word.” 

“Let them come on, we're able for 
them,” said Keegan, laying his hand 
on the musket that lay beside him. 

“Unless somebody tould them the 
spot to come to they'd have ould 
work ferretin’ us out,’ said Para 
Bawn, gravely ; “but ye see there’s a 
reward offered for every still discover- 
ed, to any one that’ ill turn informer, 
an’ that’s the temptation they’re 
houldin’ out.” 

“Tf the gauger waits ‘till some- 
body turns informer, I misthrust he’ll 
wait long enough,” said a gray-headed 
old man. “ I’ve had doin’s with stills 
at different times for five-an’-twenty 
years, an’ I never knew one 0’ y 
comrades to turn thraitor, thoug 
there ’id be forty or fifty maybe at a 
time in the saycret, an’ a heavy re- 
ward, too, placarded everywhere, to 
beguile the chaps into informin’.” 

‘Were there any women in the 
saycret, Phil?” asked. Keegan, wink- 
ing at his next neighbour. 

“Ay, plenty ; but the never a man 
or woman played a false thrick on us; 
if they had, they couldn’t have stop- 

d long in the counthry, for we'd have 

urnt them out ov house an’ home.” 

“ Ay, an’ too good the punishment 
’id have been for them,” said Para 
Bawn, bitterly; “ hangin’ itself 
wouldn’t be too heavy a penalty.” 
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“Times is gettin’ althered in Ire- 
lan’, anyhow ;” observed Keegan, with 
asigh. “There isn’t half the sperit 
there used to bein it. Why, boys, 
long ago there ’id be as much fightin’ 
at every fair as there’s in half-a-dozen 
now-a-days. Ye see, teetotalism an’ 
English tame ways is doin’ a dale o’ 
mischief. People’s beginnin’ to think 
too much ov money makin’ an savin’. 
Now, there was my father kept a 
race-horse, an’ him not to say rich, 
but he had the sperit ov a jintleman, 
an’ he never cared how he spint the 
money. ‘Ony,’ he'd say to me, 
‘never turna shillin’ in yer hand afore 

e give it away. Id never wish to 
ot a son o’ mine with a mane dhro 
in him. And Id have tuk his ad- 
vice, only the sorra many shillin’s I 
ever had in my possession.” 

While the still-owners thus talked 
among themselves, they were not 
aware that a female figure was watch- 
ing them from above, half hidden by 
the brushwood that clothed the rocks. 
Clearly the moonlight revealed to 
her the smugglers’ haunt, and its oc- 
cupants. The rustling of this figure, 
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as it moved away, caught the atten- 
tion of Keegan and a few others. 

“Whisht!” said Para Bawn, his eye 
contracting for an instant; “didn’t 
ye hear somethin’ stirrin’ above ?” 

“T thought I did,” replied Keegan, 
as he scrambled up the rock-side ; 
“shall I fire ?” 

“No,” said M‘Govern, laying his 
hand on the musket Keegan had 
seized ; “don’t be too ready takin’ life ; 
maybe it wasn’t an inimy was there.” 

eegan pursued his search for the 

intruder, but in vain ; the figure had 

lided into an adjoining glen before 
e caught a glimpse of it. 

“ Somebody was there, ondoubted- 
ly,” pursued Para Bawn; “ye had 
betther keep watch, Keegan, for fear 
of a surprise.” 

Owen did as he was desired ; but 
no further surprise came. The mill- 
stream gurgled in the distance; the 
breeze, light as the breath of a quiet 
sleeper, wandered through gorse and 
fern ; and so the night wore on, till the 
fires under the stills grew faint, and 
each man had his expected quantity 
of liquor distilled. 


CHAPTER V. 


SUSPICION. 


AFTER that night peace was no more 
known to the smugglers. As Para 
Bawn had given warning, the re- 
venue police poured down imme- 
diately on the wild country round 
Dring; and their success in still- 
hunting was something extraordinary. 

“Only think o’ them searchin’ Jack 
Connor’s house,” said Mrs. Mullins 
one day to Peggy Cross; “an’ the 
minnit they wint in, they just march- 
ed sthraight up to the spot the still 
was hid in, as if they knew aforehand 
where it was. An’ so poor Jack ’id 
have had to go to prison, only faith 
they couldn’t find him as aisy ; for 
he ran out through the little windy 
at the back o’ the house, an’ away 
with him among the rocks till they 
were right gone. Myself was in mor- 
tal terror till last night, whin Bat 
jist took out the still an’ hid it in 
some spot where, he says, it may lie 
long enough; but the never a word 
he'll tell Phil or me where it is ; for, 
between you an’ me, Peggy, he thinks 
there’s dhirty work somewhere among 
the chaps. Let it be who it may, 


he’s afeard there’s somebody with too 
glib a tongue about the business.” 

“ An’ still they’re goin’ on with the 
pies as hard as ever !” exclaimed 

“eR, z ; 

“The most o’ them is; for ye see, 
Para Bawn.is the obstinatest man in 
Trelan’, and the fasther the stills is 
tuk, the more he'll stick to the work ; 
he says he won’t be baffled noways— 
and with him at their head, the Se 
won't give up. A good many have 
bought new stills in place o’ them 
that was sazed on.” 

The illicit distillation now became 
more exciting than ever to those in- 
dividuals who enjoyed “sprees.” Fre- 
quent skirmishes took place between 
the police and the smugglers, the lat- 
ter of whom sometimes were success- 
ful in driving off the enemy ; but it 
was in unguarded moments, when the 
gauger and his men pounced down 
upon dwelling-houses where stills 
were secreted, that the officers of the 
law spread terror : the owners of these 
houses, whether they were men or 
women, if caught; were always taken 
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off to gaol; and cries of lamentation 
could heard rending the air, as 
these misguided heads of families 
were borne from their children to 
undergo the punishment their guilt 
had incurred. The misery that Peggy 
Cross had, from the first, foreseen, 
was gradually extending over the 
nei osheal--a wards of twenty 
stills having already been seized. At 
length, the gloomy persuasion filled 
all minds, that a traitor was among 
the secret band. In no other way 
could the success of the revenue men 
be accounted for. 

Never had winter progressed more 
drearily in the vicinity of Dring; de- 
solation seemed to have entered al- 
most every family. Peggy Cross was 
indefatigable in her efforts to alleviate 
the prevailing distress ; and more than 
one young child, bereft of its parents, 
found a shelter under her roof; but 
the exertions of one charitable indi- 
vidual could not avail much. The 
wet harvest and the poteen business 
had indeed proved disastrous. 

“Now comrades,” spoke Para Bawn 
one night to a body of his friends in 
his own kitchen; “if ye wish to give 
up the stills I’ve nothin’ to say again’ 
it, for we've all ary got a 
heartscald by them. What I lost my- 
self doesn’t signify—merely one still 
an’ a keg o’ the liquor; but it’s what 
I blame myself for bringin’ so many 
people into throuble; an’ tho’ I have 

lenty o’ corn still on hands, I’m wil- 
Fin’ to put an end to the whole thraf- 
fic, because I know as well as I stand 
here, that there’s an inimy an’ a spy 
among us, let that wretch be man or 
woman !” 

This announcement was followed 
by a silence that lasted for some mi- 
nutes. At length Owen Keegan an- 
swered : 

“Tt’s not worth while to go stop 
the business while we have so many 
stills yit ; an’ besides, maybe if we 
continue it, we'll have a chance ov 
catchin’ the informer. What reward 
will we give him, Para, if we come 
across him ?” 

“The reward he desarves,” replied 
Wafe, emphatically, glancing over the 
faces round him with a keen eye. 
“T’m the man that began the poteen 
work; an’ I’m the man that ‘ill ap- 
point the judgment on him or her 
that plays us false !” 

In concluding this sentence, Para’s 
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eye rested for an instant searchingly 
on the figure of Bat M‘Govern, who 
suddenly raised his hand and press- 
ed it on his forehead, as though a 
sudden pain had seized him. 

“Tf I knew the ruffian that dared 
to bring sorrow into the neighbour- 
hood, I'd be willin’ to see him shot!” 
continued Wafe, in renewed excite- 
ment. 

“Death ’id be too good for him,” 
replied Keegan ; “ he ought to be let 
live, to bear the disgrace that he has 
brought on himself and all belongin’ 
tohim! If I was to live a hundhered 
years, ’d never put faith in the word 
ov @ man or woman related to an in- 
former !” 

“Never!” repeated Para Bawn, 
striking his hand so loudly on the 
dresser, that cups and saucers all jin- 
gled in concert with a tremulous mo- 
tion of plates and dishes. “ He’s 
worse than a thief an’ a robber ; he’s 
the manest ov all rascals !” 

“There may be some excuse in 
temptation,” said M‘Govern, in a 
voice not quite steady; “nobody 
knows what can come over the heart 
ov man.” 

“No excuse at all!” shouted Para 
Bawn, fiercely. “ Look at the deso- 
lation over the counthry ; look at the 
starvin’ childre, cryin’ for their mo- 
thers an’ fathers that’s locked inside 
the walls o’ Carrick gaol; and then 
say where’s the excuse for the villain 
that done the mischief! Oh, boys! 
give honour an’ glory to them that’s 
worthy ov it, but scorn an’ hathred 
to them that desarves the like! 
We'll haveno shillyshallyin’ aboutit !” 

There was a gloom over nearly 
every man in the large kitchen ; an 
unpleasant feeling reigned in every 
bosom—suspicion was on the alert— 
on whom might it not fall? Who 
could regard himself safe from the 
horrible imputation? Who could 
venture to trust his neighbour? As 
each man pondered, the more enraged 
he felt against the traitor who had, 
in & measure, brought disgrace upon 
every member of the community. Re- 
— as these men might have 

en of the laws of the ee they 

0 


yet had strong notions of an 
peculiar to themselves ; the individual 
who would have no scruples in cheat- 
ing the revenue, would scorn to over- 
reach his neighbour in the smallest 
matter. 


nour 
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“The thing is,” said Para Bawn, 
after a lengthened silence, “ I'll set a 
watch to thrack the inimy, an’ so we 
may go to work in pace from this out, 
for I warrant no man ’ll baffle me 
long. When I catch the traitor, won’t 
he know.his place!” 

Now it so happened that somebody 
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heard these words outside the kitchen 
door: for a listener stood trembling 
there, with clasped hands and a burn- 
ing brow. 

“Oh ! wirra, what’ll becomeo’ me ?” 
was the exclamation that burst from 
the parched lips. 


CHAPTER VI. 


MISERY. 


Bat M‘GoveErn and Weeny Wafe had 
been attached since childhood, yet the 
stern nature of Para Bawn deterred 
the young man from speaking openly 
of his love. The farmer, with his 
riches and his pride, was indeed a for- 
midable personage for a youth depend- 
ing for his daily bread on the labour 
of his hands to think of proposing to, 
for his only daughter, and that daugh- 
ter a creature of rare beauty. Had 
the girl not smiled upon him he would 
never have dared to think of her; but 
Weeny could not help seeing that he 
was by far the finest looking man in 
the neighbourhood, and though poor, 
his family had been respectable, his 
grandfather having ssed a farm 
of thirty acres in the county Mayo, 
which gave him a sort of distinction 
among his companions. M‘Govern 
was very proud ; he had long dreaded 
the idea of a refusal from Wafe, if he 
hinted a word of posing to marry his 
daughter; and thus, though Posey 
Cross often asked we he didn't 
“spake out,” and secure Weeny before 
any one else came and carried her off, 
he could not prevail on himself to try 
his fate. Often he wished in his 
secret heart that she was a poor girl 
without sixpence for her fortune. 
About the time of the still-hunt, 
a change suddenly came over M‘Go- 
vern’s manner to ome Instead of 
being abashed, as latterly he had been 
in her company, he seemed to have 
own bolder and more confident. 
eggy Cross, at whose house they 
frequently met, was glad to observe 
that he was “takin’ heart” at last, 
and she used to make sundry oppor- 
tunities of letting them talk together, 
while she pretended to be busy about 
domestic matters, though all the time 
“ she'd have an eye,” as she said her- 
self, “to see how they were comin’ 
on.” But to her dismay, Weeny her- 
self seemed the stumbling-block now. 


In proportion as M‘Govern grew 
courageous, the girl became timid and 
nervous, evidently anxious to repel 
his advances, yet unwilling to speak 
her mind out abruptly. Pale and si- 
lent she would let him talk to her, 
sometimes raising her eyes to his face, 
with a look of sorrow and pity that 
might have touched a colder heart 
than his, but rarely answering him, 
except in a flurried, confused way, 
that puzzled Peggy considerably. The 
most curious part of the matter was, 
that Bat did not appear offended with 
Weeny, he that used formerly to be 
so shy in talking to her. 

“Now, if Bat had comed into a 
fortune,” thought Peggy; “I could 
make somethin’ of him growin’ so 
bould, an Weeny so stand-off; but as 
it is, I can’t come to a right notion o’ 
o- at all.” on 

ne evening while the youn 0- 
le were sitting in her coe a. 
ullins and her husband, the black- 
smith, entered, and the conversation 
as usual turned upon the magic-like 
success of the revenue men in dis- 
covering stills during the past six 
weeks. 

“There never was the like known 
afore,” said Peter Mullins; “ the ould- 
est man about the place says so. Some 
blames onef*an’ some another ; but 
more thinks Granny Dunn’s as likely 
a body to carry stories as any bein’ in 
the counthry. Yesee she’s in an’ out 
ov every house, an’ she hears what’s 
goin’ on in all places; an’ don’t ye 
think, Peggy Cross, that she’d do for 
a e spy?’ 

he colour faded away from Weeny’s 
cheek, till she looked ghastly white 
as Mullins spoke; but no one observe 
her, as she sat in the shade, except 
the ever-watchful Peggy. Bat’s eyes 
were resting on the ground. 

“Let no one belie Granny Dunn!” 
said Peggy, stoutly, “Come, Weeny, 
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you’re not sayin’ anythin’; what’s 
your opinion ov the informin’ ?” 

“ Mine?” asked Weeny, starting and 
trembling ; “it’s my certain belief 
Granny Dunn has no call in it,” she 
added in a faint tone. 

Peggy gave a very searching look at 
the girl as she spoke, and a curious 
idea flashed through her brain; she 
turned her eyes on M‘Govern, and he, 
too, looked paler than usual, with an 
uneasy expression of face. When the 
rest of her guests had departed, Peggy 
was determined to speak with Weeny 
alone, and so she commenced— 

“Now, Weeny, nobody a’most can 
decaive me, an’ more especially your- 
self, for I know every turn o’ your 
face, and its plain to me that yer mind 
isn’t aisy regardin’ the still-huntin’. 
I don’t wondher one bit at that, 
seein’ yer father’s so much consarned 
in the poteen business, an’ he must 
have a dale on his mind; but will ye 
tell me, child, why ye grow as white 
as a sheet every time we spake o’ 
them that’s suspected ov informin’?” 

This straightforward inquiry sent 
the blood all rushing from the girl’s 
heart; her head became giddy; she 
could not utter a single word. 

“ Weeny, asthore,” continued Peggy, 
in a tone at once grave and sorrowful; 
“T’ve known ye, an’ felt a frendship 
for ye, since I seen ye scarce bigger 
than a doll in the nurse’s arms in the 
big house beyant, an’ I’d expect a 
thrue answer from ye to whatever I'd 
ax ye. Do ye know anybody that’s 
consarned in the informin’ ? for if ye 
do, tell it out, an’ don’t disgrace the 
father that owns ye by havin’ any call 
to such a mane savage.” 

Silently the girl stood before her 
inquisitress, every nerve quivering, 
her breath coming and going in a 
gasping way that shocked Peggy; 
while she continued: 

“T don't say it’s a right thing to go 
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again’ the law; I have aheavy hathred 
to the mention o’ poteen ; but still I’ve 
a pity in my heart for the crathurs 
that’s sthrivin’ to keep their families 
together by such work—hard work 
it is—sittin’ up all night like wild 
things, an’ then havin’ to do theirday’s 
labour afther all ; an’ so, I say to ye, 
Weeny Wafe, if ye know who the man 
or woman is that’s the spy, don’t keep 
it to yourself no longer. Why don’t 
ye spake, child?” 

Wildly tearing her arm away from 
the hand that Peggy had laid upon it, 
Weeny darted to the door. 

“Stay a minnit, Weeny Wafe!” 
called out Peggy, looking dark and 
stern ; “answer me one thing or an- 
other, or never cross yon threshold 
eine git despairing look 

e girl gave a despairing look over 
the humble room whee i had so 
often sat, resting her eye for a mo- 
ment upon the simple pictures hang- 
ing on the walls ; and then, without 
uttering a single sentence flung open 
the door and rushed out. 

“Tt’s as well!” she cried, as she 
hurried from the house of her once 
trusted friend; “it’s as well first as 
last! Soon all must be known, an’ I 
may as well hide myself at _onst. 
Oh! musha, wouldn’t I wish I was 
safe in my grave this night!” 

The stars were glittering in a cloud- 
less sky as the wretched girl hurried 
on, she cared not whither. Shrinking 
from entering the house of any former 
friend, she dreaded to return to her 
father’s dwelling, where the silence of 
the rooms and her own superstitious 
feelings made her fear being alone. 
She dreaded to meet her father too. 
In that horrible hour Weeny Wafe 
would rather have been the lowest 
peasant at Dring, with a heart free 
from the load of shame that over- 
whelmed her, than what she felt her- 
self to be. 


CHAPTER VII. 


GRANNY DUNN'S STORY. 


Weeny had not long quitted Peggy’s 
house when the door latch was lifted, 
and Granny Dunn walked silently in. 
For some time Peggy was so much ab- 
sorbed in her own thoughts, that she 
neither addressed the old woman nor 
observed that a cloud of more than 
usual heaviness hung upon her brow. 


“There ’ill be quare work to-night, 
I’m thinkin’,”’ said Granny after a 
lengthened silence. 

“Where?” asked Peggy, starting 
round. 

“No matter, it won’t be without 


Well, Granny, there’s no use in 
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droppin’ hints that way, unless ye 
one out plain,” said Peggy, a little 
impatiently. 

“Maybe not,” resumed the old wo- 
man with provoking coolness; “ but 
ill news comes time enough.” 

“Te Jnightn’t be makin’ a body un- 
aisy, then,” said Peggy, who, being in 
an irritable humour, spoke a little 
sharply. 

“ Don’t snap at me, Peggy Cross,” 
said Granny, rather more mildly than 
usual ; “don’t let us part bad frinds, 
for this is the last night Pll ever ax 
a lod - in yer house.” % , 

y, what’s goin’ to happen ?” 
asked Peggy, still unmollified. 

“D’ye mind, Peggy, how I’ve got 
my hearin’ wondherful this night ?” 
resumed the wanderer; “ay, an’ I've 
an appetite, that ’id ate all afore me 
if I'd get it. Well, them’s all signs 0’ 
the grave. I know the grip o’ Death’s 
on me.” 

“ How’s that, Granny, agra?” de- 
manded Peggy, her tone becoming 
once again kind. 

“T’m four score an’ five years ov 
age last Hollentide,” continued Gran- 
ny ; “an’ it’s time for me to be off— 
80, plase the Lord, I’ll thravel back 
to my own counthry, an’ lay my bones 
with my people that’s berrid there. 
The morra I’m intendin’ to lave 
Dring, never to see it more.” 

“Oh, with the help o’ God, Gran- 
ny, we'll have ye back in the spring,” 
said Peggy, cheerily. 

The old woman shook her head. 

“The daisies ill be peepin’ over 
me then, Peggy.” 

A long silence ensued. 

“T heerd the skreel o’ the banshee 
last night over the whin bushes be- 
yant illogan,” resumed Granny ; 

‘an’ I knew it kem to warn me to 
0 back to my people’s counthry. 

hree an’ twenty years ago I left it 
to beg the worl’, an’ I never seen a 
sight ov it since.” 

“There isn’t many belongin’ to ye 
alive in it now then, I warrant, Gran- 
ny,” said Peggy, looking compassion- 
ately at her aged guest. 

“Not one then ; ten childre’s lyin’ 
together in Shinrone berrin ground, 
an’ the man himself along o’ them ; 
but it isn’t o’ that I’m thinkin’ now ; 
nor o’ the agony o’ death; nor o’ the 
hardship I’ve gone through them 
years back; but ov a heavy sin I 


committed, Peggy, that priest nor 
mass mayn’t be able to blot away in 
the sight o’ God.” 

“What was it, Granny?’ asked 
Peggy. “ Maybe ye couldn’t help it; 
many’s the one takes a bit to ate 
now an’ again, but it doesn’t signify.” 

“It wasn’t a bit to ate I took at 
all; I never stole as much as ’id blind 
yer eye from man or woman ; the 
crime I spake ov was far worse.” 

Peggy’s countenance assumed a 
grave cast—her thoughts reverted to 
the still-hunts. 

“ What’s this you done, Granny ?” 
she asked, in an agitated tone. 

“T wronged a dyin’ woman, Peggy,” 
replied Granny, in a low voice. 

“Who was she ?” 

“Mary Wafe, Para Bawn’s wife.” 

“Tn what way ?” 

“Yow’re a discreet woman, Peggy 
Cross,” said Granny, clasping her 
hands round her knees, and lowering 
her head till her chin rested on her 
bosom ; “ an’ I know ye never spake 
of what’s tould ye in the wrong place ; 
an’ along o’ that you’ve a friendship 
for Weeny Wafe, that ’ill keep you 
from givin’ her a fret too sudden. 
So what I’m goin’ to tell ye now ye 
may keep to yerself, till ye see fit to 
spake ov it--maybe when I’m in my 
rave. Listen a while then. When 

first began beggin’, there wasn’t 
one as good to me as Mary Wafe— 
she an’ I kem a’most from the one 
= o’ the counthry, an’ I used to 

now her when she was a child, an’ 
that made her trust me more than 
anybody else about Dring—not a 
ief or a thought ’id cross her heart, 

t what she'd tell it to me; an’ 
when the husband ’id thrate her like 
a ruffin, as he was, the sorra one ’id 
know it but me, if I chanced to be 
about the place. Afther the child 
was born, I'd bring her charms, an’ 
one thing or another for it, till she 
thought there was nobody like me; 
but faith the man himself couldn’t 
bear the sight o’ me; an’ he used of- 
ten to say I'd be the manes ov killin’ 
the infant. Well, Peggy, what d’ye 
think, but one time, a I was on 
my thravels, a good piece off, one sum- 
mer’s mornin’, just nineteen years ago 
last June, I kem to a lonesome spot, 
for all the worl’ like a place there ’id 
be fairies—an’ it not above four 
o’clock—an’ what did I see, but a 
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wee infant, hangin’ by its clothes to 
a thorny bush, over a brave sthrame 
o water. I scrambled down till I 
got at it; an’ when I tuk it up, I 
seen the life was in it, though that 
was all. Though I knew I might get 
into throuble by it, I couldn’t find it 
in my heart to lave it there, so I car- 
ried it away with me, and sthrove to 
put hate in it, till it began to stir an’ 
move the wee hands—but there wasn’t 
a house any place nearer than a mile, 
or more, an’ I tuk it on till I kem to 
the nearest town, an’ then I found 
I got far more charity, for the sake o’ 
the infant, than ever [ got afore. ‘It 
isn’t losin’ I'll be on account ov it 
anyhow,’ says I to myself—an’ I con- 
tinued to keep it with me, clappin’ 
it on my back, and carryin’ it quite 
convaynient everywhere I went—an’ 
it thrived well. Next time that I 
kem to Para Bawn’s, I showed the 
little cratur to Mrs. Wafe, for the 
man himself was a great piece off at 
a fair, an’ she was delighted with it, 
for it was the purtiest infant ever ye 
seen—but anyhow I brought her that 
time a bundle ov herbs for her own 
little one, an’ she boiled them up the 
way she always done, an’ gave a tay- 
cup full o’ the medicine to her own 
child—when, glory on us! the poor 
wee thing tuk the convulsions, and 
died off in an hour.” 

“Shure that can't be, unless ye 
brought it to life again,” said Peggy, 
interrupting the narrative. 

“Wait till ye hear all. Well, then, 
we knew there must have been poison 
with the herbs—an’ the poor mother 
fell to screechin’ murther, like one 
deranged——but faith the most thing 
she dhreaded was the anger o’ the 
husband when he’d come home— 
troth it overkem her own grief clane. 
There wasn’t one in the house, but 
ourselves two, an’ seein’ her goin’ 
cracked through the room, tearin’ her 
hair, and cryin’ out, ‘Oh, I'll lose my 
life when Pat comes back! what ’ill 
I do at all!’ I ups and says to her at 
last: ‘Here, Mrs. Wafe, for the love 
o’ marcy, take the foundlin’ and lay 
it in the cradle, and no one ’ill be a 
whit the wiser, for I'll take the poor 
‘wee co where it ’ill be berrid safe.’ 
So, faith, the fair terror o’ the tyrant 
that owned her made her be agree- 
able, an’ she let me lay the foundlin’ 
where her own child had slept not 
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much more than an hour before; an’ I 
took the corpse and hid it in the chist 
where she kept her Sunda’ clothes, 
till evenin’.” 

“Granny, that story can’t be thrue,” 
said Peggy, shuddering ; “it a’most 
turns me sick.” 

“As thrue as that my own bones 
ill soon lie in Shinrone grave-yard,” 
declared Granny, striking her fore- 
od three times slowly on the palm 
of her left hand. “My own two hands 
locked the corpse ” in the chist, an’ 
when night kem, 1 tuk it away an’ 
had it berrid, where it ’ill lie till the 
Judgment Day.” 

“An’ d’ye think I'd D’lieve that 
any woman ’id do the like with her 
own child, unless her heart was iron?” 
asked Peggy. 

“Ye don’t know what terror can 
bring the heart to,” said Granny ; 
“ve don’t know how a bad husband 
can desthroy the feelin’s of any wo- 
man, an’ make her lie, an’ grow as 
mane as the black slave in the islands 
beyant the says; he’s the greatest 
curse undher God’s sky! The un- 
fortunate woman’s head was a’most 
turned anyhow, an’ she raved, an’ 
ranted, an’ jumped to the top o’ the 
bed like mad, till I had to hould her 
down with fair force ; an’ all the time 
I darn’t let any one into the room ; 
but afther a couple ov days she went 
off into a kind ov stupor—though the 
fear o’ the man never left her heart— 
an’ she’d moan ahead like one in rale 
agony. All the time, I attended both 
her an’ the livin’ infant in the cradle, 
an’ I dhressed it in the dead child’s 
clothes—thinkin’ to myself, that shure 
if I was the manes of killin’ one 
child, I saved the life of another. 
When Para Bawn kem home, the 
sorra much he cared about his wife 
bein’ so ill, but he was cracked en- 
tirely to get a sight o’ the child; but 
I'd always baffle him one way or 
another, puttin’ the blame on the od- 
dity o’ the mother, till he never laid 
eyes on it for a month, and more; an’ 
then, all at wonst, Mrs. Wafe kem 
to the point o’ death, an’ when she 
was near departin’, she tould me she 
wanted to see the husband; but, 
— what she wanted with him, 

didn’t do her biddin’, Peggy asthore, 
but decaived her, when the very dew 
o’ death was over her face, an’ never 
brought Para Bawn to her till the 
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breath was all but gone, an’ the rat- 
tle growin’ wake in her throat.” 

Peggy covered her face with her 
hands, for some minutes unable to 
utter a word, while the old woman 
continued : 

“So Para Bawn never knew that 
his child was dead, an’ the foundlin’ 
lived as his daughter under his roof 
from that day to this.” 

“Granny, ye done wrong!” at last 
exclaimed Peggy, indignation colour- 
ing her sallow cheek. “ What’s to 
come ov Weeny when she hears the 
truth—if the truth’s init at all? It’s 
not possible to alluw such decaivin’ to 
goon. Oh! poor child it ’id be betther 
if ye had left her to perish among the 
rocks, where ye picked her up!” 

“Stay, Peggy,” said Granny, ex- 
tending her long arm till her hand 
touched Peggy’s shoulder ; “ maybe 
Weeny ’ill thank God yit, that she 
isn’t Para Bawn’s child ; whisper.” 

Peggy bent her head till it was on 
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a level with Granny’s face, and then 
the old woman spoke a few words in 
her ear which made her turn pale and 
utter a faint “ My God!” 

Para Bawn sat alone in his dreary 
home, with black beetles crawling up 
the kitchen walls, and crickets chirp- 
ing by the hearth. The fire was 
smouldering, the air damp and chill, 
a gale was blowing from the north, 
and a hollow moaning swept down 
the narrow staircase leading from the 
rooms above. Wafe felt a strange 
nervousness that night—a presenti- 
ment of evil was over him—and so 
he sat, as if watching for something, 
he knew not what, with a dull cloud 
on his face. The something came at 
last near the midnight hour—a knock 
at the outer door—a boy with per- 
spiration standing on his hot brow— 
uttering in the twinkling of an eye 
these words— 

“Bat tould ye to run for yer life 
this very minnit, as fast as youcan !” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE FIRE. 


More than once in her life, when her 
mind was ill at ease, had Weeny pass- 
ed the = in the open air, sitting 
out in wild spots away from human 
habitation. Strangely brought up 
and wey happy, this young girl had 
assed a lonely childhood, but never 
Caen had she felt such anxiety as 
had tortured her for the last few 
weeks. The interview which had just 
occurred between herself and Peggy 
Cross awoke feelings of acute misery, 
and climbing to asteep height, where 
furze and bramble grew thickly, she 
sat there for hours, being at length 
roused to « sense of her imprudence by 
the heavy tramp of feet below; this 
alarmed her ; and hereye having grown 
accustomed tothestarlight, shesought 
to discover the cause of the sounds. 
Leaning over the height, and endea- 
vouring to conceal herself as well as 
she could, she dimly beheld a crowd 
of men hurrying by, all armed with 
weapons of some sort, which they now 
and then brandished with threats of 
vengeance. Such sights had of late 
wh common enough at Dring— 
fights between the still-owners and 
the police being frequent—but Weeny 
thought she heard a name shouted 


out with demoniac rage, that made 
her tremble. It was the name of Para 
Bawn. The crowd marched swiftly 
on; their tramping dying away in the 
distance. Then the girl arose and 
stood upright, gazing as far as her 
eye could penetrate, scarcely breath- 
ing all the while. How long she stood 
there she knew not, the time seemed 
passing in a dream, when high in the 
air a tongue of fiame shot up with 
sudden fury in the direction of her 
gaze. Another, and another followed, 
till a lurid glare of fire seemed to tint 
the very sky. 

“Oh, father!” she cried, clasping 
her hands, as she sprang wildly down 
the crag, and away, like a frantic 
creature, towards Para Bawn’s house. 
Soon she arrived within a distant 
view of the burning mass. Her old 
home was fast demolishing, and a 
hoarse roar like the rush of the 
ocean in a storm, filled all the air. 

“Save my father, save him!” she 
shrieked, flinging herself fearlessly 
among the body of infuriated men, 
who were watc ing the destruction 
~- had created. “ Let him live for 
God’s sake, an’ throw me in the flames 
if ye like!” 
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“Stand away, Weeny,” said Owen 
Keegan, who, though one of the fierc- 
est there, was yet not ungentle in his 
tone to the wretched girl ; “ this isn’t 
any place for you ; yer father’s escaped, 
though he didn’t desarve it ; nobody 
wants to harm the innocent, so you 
needn’t be afraid, but keep back. 
Fire the turf-stack boys ! whew! there 
it goes !” 

And now a broader sheet of flame 
spread itself through the air, out- 
houses sharing the common fate, while 
the shrieks of cattle rose above the 
din of crashing timber and the hollow 
roar of the devouring element. But 
Weeny heard no more ; consciousness 
forsook her, and she sank senseless 
into the arms of one who was present 
merely for her sake, lest aught of in- 
jury might befal her. 

Bat ‘Govern had refused to take 

rt in the revengethus wreaked upon 

ara Bawn, for foul treachery, and he 
was very nearly falling a victim him- 
self to the fury of the enraged band, 
when his courage alone saved him 
from a violent end. They saw it was 
not cowardice that held him back 
from aiding in the work of destruction 
when no threat of instant death could 
compel him to alter his determination. 
His firm words, “There, boys, ye may 
shoot me, but I’ll never raise a hand 
to commit murder, or set fire to any 
man’s house,” together with his noble 
bearing and unflinching eye, struck 
admiration into every man. 

“T knew how it ’id be!” cried Kee- 
gan ; “the chap thinks too much o’ 
the ruffin’s daughter, to turn again’ 
the father. Come lads, lave him 
alone, maybe we'd all be as foolish if 
we was in his place ;’ and so every 
man’s arm was stayed. 

All night the fire raged. The dawn 
of the winter morning found Para 
Bawn’s house a blackened shell, filled 
with charred remnants of rafters, 
great lumps of cinders, kettles and 
saucepans molten into strange shapes 
by the fervour of the flames. But 
the large turf-stack at the rear of the 
dwelling was burning still. For two 
days and a night that huge pile of 
firmg smouldered sullenly on, emit- 
ting a dull, oppressive smoke. 

How was it discovered that Para 
Bawn himself was the informer, who 
betrayed the men whom he had be- 
guiled to their destruction? 
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Bat M‘Govern, bya skill in physiog- 
nomy which he possessed in a re- 
markable degree, had long suspected 
that Wafe was the traitor, and each 
day various little circumstances which 
would not have attracted any one not 
on the watch, strengthened his sur- 
mises. Unwilling, however, to bring 
such a frightful accusation against 
the father of the girl he loved, he 
never breathed a word of his suspi- 
cions. Every one was convinced that 
@ spy was among the band, and if 
they chose to carry on their danger- 
ous practices in defiance of this know- 
ledge they did it at their peril ; besides 
M‘Govern had received no actual 
proof of Wafe’s guilt. But what 
roused the suspicion of Owen Keegan 
upon the subject was a simple occur- 
rence. Para Bawn and he were at a 
fair in a town about eight miles from 
Dring, and while standing together, 
the gauger’s right hand man, ah in- 
dividual well known to the still-own- 
ers passed, and giving a wink anda 
knowing nod saluted Para Bawn with 
a familiar “how are you, Pat?’ Kee- 
gan turned his keen eye on the cul- 
Cy and beheld that he never raised 

is head, or pretended to see the for- 


midable person who had accosted him, 
though it was nearly impossible that 


such could be the case. Without 
pretending to have noticed any thing 
remarkable, Owen said nothing on the 
subject to Wafe, who seemed “thick,” 
as Keegan expressed it, for the rest of 
the day. Determined to sift the affair 
to the bottom, Owen employed a ruse. 
Late that evening he repaired to the 
gauger’s abiding place, and affectin 

an air of secrecy and confidence, es 
if Pat Wafe had told him that the 
“boys” were to meet at Killogan Pass 
that night. “No,” said the gauger, 
promptly, “he said he thought the 
next place would beClaragh.” “Well, 
he sent me to tell ye to come on to 
Killogan anyhow,’ said Keegan, 
“about one o’clock this night ;’ and 
then he went off, leaving the gauger 
without a doubt that he was an emis- 
sary from the right source. To Kil- 
logan Pass a party of the revenue, 
accordingly marched, with the gauger 
at their head, and here they encoun- 
tered rather more than they bargained 
for, Keegan having assembled nearly 
thirty stout young fellows all armed 
to the teeth, who sprang upon the 
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lice from an ambush, succeeded in 
riving off the men, and capturing the 
uger, whom they ducked unmerciful- 
yinastream. They extorted from their 
prisoner, by threats of a violent death 
on one hand, and promises of release 
on the other, the whole history of 
Wafe’s treachery, and the next night 
it was resolved to wreak vengeance on 
the informer. Lest a whisper of this 
determination might reach Wafe, Kee- 
gan and his confederates, who were all 
young and daring, preserved great 
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secrecy, and it was only when Bat 
M‘Govern was called upon to give his 
aid in the terrible oak aan half- 
an-hour before midnight, that he was 
made acquainted with the proceedings 
contemplated. It was intended to 
burn Para Bawn in his house; but 
M‘Govern defeated this scheme by 
despatching one of his nephews, whom 
he ose he could trust, to warn the 
wretch to fly, thus saving him from 
a frightful end. 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE JOURNEY AND THE HALTING PLACE, 


THE remainder of that terrible night 
Weeny had passed at the Mullins’ 
house in the hamlet, M‘Govern hav- 
ing borne her there when she fainted. 
Much kindness was shown her by 
the blacksmith’s wife, whose compas- 
sion for her was only equalled by 
her horror of Para Bawn’s iniquity. 
Weeny had long looked upon herself 
as degraded by her father’s dishonesty, 
me gn had been aware of for some 
weeks, and the dreadful denouement 
which had now taken place was scarce- 
ly more terrible to her than the feel- 
ing of suspense she had of late experi- 
enced. Evenif her parent’s treachery 
and cruelty were to remain for ever un- 
known to the world, she would have 
felt that a dark blot rested upon her 
as the child of such a man; but now 
what was to become of her? How 
could she bear to be pointed at in 
scorn as the daughter of the informer ? 
Where could she run to hide herself 
from every eye! More than all, how 
could she show her face in the light 
of day to the lover, who must feel 
ashamed that he ever thought of her ? 
Such feelings as these racked her 
mind all the remainder of the night. 
She knew that her father must be 
ruined ; she had long known that his 
debts were heavy and his means of pay- 
ing them doubtful; now he must 

beggared, and she must endeavour to 
okie own livelihood, if indeed she 
could live on, so humiliated as she 
was. Before break of day she had 
determined upon a plan for the future. 
When one bitter sacrifice was com- 
pleted, and the neighbourhood of her 
childhood abandoned for ever, she 
would breathe more freely. While 


Mrs. Mullins was yet sleeping, and the 
hamlet lying in the hush of night, 
with the stars still beaming in the 
sky, she arose softly, and left the 
house. Without a shilling in her 
pocket, she was determined to com- 
mence a journey of many miles, and 
so she set forth. Long acquainted 
with remote parts of the country, 
there was scarcely a glen or nook 
where the smugglers had been wont 
to assemble for their nightly work 
that she did not know; often she had 
watched them, unperceived, from 
some wild crag, as they sat round the 
fires ; often she had wished that they 
could have been warned of the danger 
threatening them. The direction she 
now took was eastward, and she walk- 
ed on rapidly till she had gone so far, 
that she hoped there was no chance 
of her meeting any familiar face, when 
she sat down to rest by the wayside. 
She had not been long there when a 
well known figure appeared to her, 
coming down a hill which she herself 
had lately descended. There was no 
mistaking this figure; it was that of 
Granny Dunn, already on her travels 
since peep of day. She would have 
endeavoured to avoid the old woman 
by rising and pursuing her way, but 
the latter was too quick for her. 

“Stay where ye are, Weeny!” she 
called out, shaking her stick at her; 
“stay where ye are, till I come up to 
ye,” and panne her pace, she was 
soon beside the girl. 

“Now, where are ye goin’?” she 
asked. 

“ Away down to my mother’s peo- 
ple,” replied Weeny. 

“That's down near Shinrone, agra; 
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an’ as I’m goin’ the same road myself, 
we may thravel together, though I 
warrant 1’ll make the best walker o’ 
the two. It isn’t the first time we 
went through the counthry in com- 
pany with other.” 

“Not to my knowledge, Granny,” 
said Weeny. 

“Well, I don’t say it is ; you’d scarce 
remimber twenty yearago. Howsom- 
ever my little jewel, ye often took a 
= nap tied up in the hood on my 


“ Maybe so,” said Weeny, abstract- 
edly. 

“ Para Bawn’s house was burnt last 
night,” continued Granny, “ but he 
tuk good care to be out ov it himself. 
T’ll warrant he’ll never come back.” 

“ Granny, don’tsay any thingagainst 
my father,” said the girl colouring ; 
“T know he done wrong, but still I 
don’t want to hear it from any one 
else.” 

“ An’ what’s bringin’ ye away out 
ov Dring?” 

“Shame an’ grief.” 

“ An’ did the boy that pretinded he 
loved ye when he thought you were 
rich an’ grand, let ye lave him that 


way r 

“He didn’t know it; I’m goin’ to 
see what my mother’s people can do 
for me; maybe they’d hire me for a 
maid.” 

“ Maybe so,” said Granny, shortly ; 
¢ ye needn’t expect much from them 
when they know you're in want.” 

“T’ll be willin’ to do any thing hon- 
est for my livin’,” said the humbled 
girl; “though I never done much in 
my life yit.’ 

“Yer able todoadale,” said Granny, 
ironically, as she eyed the slender form 
of her companion. 

“Well, Granny, if [can’t work much 
I can live almost upon nothing,” said 
Weeny, smiling faintly. 

Here the conversation ended for 
some time. All the day they travel- 
led without cessation, except when 
Granny stopped at houses on the way 
for alms, saving Weeny the trouble 
of asking any thing for herself; and 
sometimes they got a lift upon a cart, 
which bore them comfortably along. 
Before the day closed in they arrived 
at a lonely spot which seemed to in- 
terest Granny. Ascending some rocks 
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she led Weeny on till they stood over 
a brawling stream, rushing, swollen, 
and frothy, far below them. 

“That’s a sup o’ the broad Shan- 
non ;” said the old woman, thought- 
fully. “Look at it, Weeny, an’ see 
if it isn’t a desolate lookin’ place for 
a body to be dhrowned in.” 

_ “Itis so,” said Weeny, shudder- 
ing. 

“An’ yit I seen it onst on a sum- 
mer’s mornin’ as pacible as glass, 
with the sun flashin’ on it like bars ov 
goold, an’ a wee fairy child lyin’ down 
near it as if it had dhropped from 
the sky,” resumed Granny, but 
Weeny was not attending to her 
words. Fatigue and dread of the 
coming darkness oppressed her ; her 
feet were blistered and swollen; her 
heart faint. Much more weary 
walking followed, and then more driv- 
ing on jolting carts, till it was nearly 
ten o’clock. 

“We'll stop for the night when 
we get to John Carolin’s house,” 
said Granny ; “ he never turns a thra- 
veller from the door, no matther what 
hour they come; an’ they get the 
best ov thratement.” 

Very glad, indeed, was Weeny, 
when this hospitable dwelling was 
reached. It was a substantial farm- 
house, with a high slanting roof newly 
thatched, white walls, shining win- 
dows, and an air of neatness and plenty 
all round it. Granny’s summons at 
the door was answered by immediate 
admittance, and a hearty welcome 
from the woman who seemed to hold 
highest rank in the large kitchen, 
where Weeny and her aged compan- 
ion were allowed seats at a very ample 
fire. Numerous domestics occupied 
this kitchen—some of whom were 
knitting, others spinning or carding 
wool ; but the workmen who had done 
a hard day’s labour in the fields were 
now rejoicing in idleness, lounging 
against the large hobs of the grate, 
some halfasleep, some smoking. Much 
good-humour and cheerfulness pre- 
vailed here. But in the parlour a 
solitary man was sitting by himself 
reading. John Carolin lived “ his 
lone,” to the surprise of many who 
wondered he did not provide himself 
with a wife, as he was a handsome 
man, scarcely past his fortieth year. 
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CHAPTER X. 


PURSUIT. 


THE strange story which Granny 
Dunn had told Peggy Cross made an 
extraordinary impression upon her 
mind, and before allowing the old 
woman to retire to rest, she gathered 
from her several particulars relating 
to her discovery of the foundling, 
which set her thinking and hoping. 
Before daybreak the following morn- 
ing Granny had left her house; but 
she had learned enough from her to 
give rise to a startling but not very 
improbable surmise. In the midst of 
her dreams news reached her that 
Para Bawn’s house was burnt, his 
cattle lost, he himself a fugitive. It 
did not surprise her, Granny having 
imparted to her the information the 
previous night, that such a punish- 
ment was contemplated for his newly- 
discovered treachery. 

“Where’s Weeny?” she asked of 
Bat M‘Govern, who brought the news 
to her. 

“That’s what I came to ask your- 
self,” he replied. “I thought maybe 
she had come to stop with you.” 

“Oh, no,” cried the woman, “shure 
I hunted her from the house last 
night, an’ tould her never to cross the 
threshold again, an’ I’m afeard she’s 
run outo’ the place entirely.” 

“Tfso,” said M‘Govern, “we had 
best follow her, Peggy ; nobody knows 
what may happen her goin’ her lone 
through the country this way, an’ I'd 
have you come yerself with me ; she 
can’t be far gone yit.” 

“Tl go willin’,” replied Peggy i 
“but first answer me one thing, Bat. 
Are ye shure you'll wish to marry 
her still, an’ she the child ov such a 
at even if she'll agree to take 

e ” 

“ Ay,” said Bat, “without athought 
ov dhrawin’ back ; the worl’ might 
go against her, but she’d only be the 
more to me.” 

“ An’ what would eg people say ?” 

“What they'd like; ’'d remain 
with the same intintion.” 

“An’ you’d make her yer wife 
without a halfpenny ov fortune ?” 

“Now, Peggy, there’s no use in sich 
cross-questionin’; ye ought to know 
me betther than to think any thing in 


life could change me against Weeny 
Wafe.” 

“Very good,” said Peggy, compress- 
ing her lips. 

“ And now, let us come on an’ see 
where did she go to ;” said the young 
man, impatiently,” we oughtn’t to lose 
a minnit.” 

Peggy had some preparations to 
tanks tales setting out on her search ; 
she hada few papers so long hid ina se- 
cret spot to collect, which she tied up 
and put in her pocket ; and there was 
a wedding ring, real gold too, which 
she drew from a little box, and placed 
upon her own finger to carry it safely; 
together with other little tokens of 
the past which had been confided to 
her keeping years ago by one very 
dearly loved, all of which she con- 
veyed away on her person unknown 
to M‘Govern, to whom she did not 
wish to confide more than was neces- 
sary just at present. Making in- 
quiries everywhere, they learned that 
Weeny had been seen, by some of 
those individuals who see every thing, 
in company with Granny Dunn, going 
in a certain direction which they de- 
termined to follow. The alms-seeking 
of the beggar-woman served as a clue 
to her movements, and for some time 
they found little difficulty in tracing 
her ; but soon they became more puz- 
zled,and at length when evening set in, 
found themselves going quite astray. 
Peggy declared she was not now un- 
easy since she knew the girl was not 
travelling alone ; but.Bat lost nothin 
of his aleer in the pursuit, and val 
willingly have continued it up toa 
late period of the night, had not 
Peggy considered it prudent for them 
to halt at an inn at about eight o’clock. 

The next day snow covered the 
earth—all without looked wild and 


“Now,” said Peggy, “I don’t think 
it’s possible for any one to thravel 
this day on foot; an’, at any rate, 
Bat, we needn’t be in such a hurry 
lookin’ for Weeny, when we know 
she’s goin’ on down to Shinrone with 
Granny Dunn. We'll be shure to 
hear ov her there. But there’s a 
place I'd like to go to, about ten mile 








from this, where I’ve business ; an’, 
if you’ve no objections, we'll take a 
car here at the inn, an’ dhrive down 
to it. It’s not to say out of our way, 
aither, for it’s all on the road to Shin- 
rone, though it mayn’t be the same 
that Granny goes.” 

Now, Bat did not like this proposal 
by any means. He would have pre- 
ferred walking, and stopping at houses 
to make inquiries: but Peggy was very 
determined ; and though he argued 
and remonstrated,nothing would move 
her. She declared it was of the high- 
est importance that they should visit 
this mysterious locality—and yet she 
would not tell the youth wherefore. 

They were soon seated on a jaunt- 
ing car, going at a swift pace through 
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the snow, which lay thickly on the 
ground, Bat looking very much in 
“the dumps,” and Peggy rather anx- 
ious and nervous. Neither of them 
spoke during the whole drive, which 
lasted two hours, before they halted 
at an iron gate leading to an enclo- 
sure where stood a dwelling-house of 
goodly dimensions, all covered with 
show. ae jumped off the 
car, desiring Bat to wait there till she 
should return. He saw her approach 
the house hesitatingly, and pause for 
more than a minute ere she ventured 
to rap at it. Then he beheld her 
raise the knocker ; then the door was 
opened ; and, after a short delay, she 
disappeared within. 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE LAST 


WE return to Weeny and her aged 
companion. Although a man much 
beloved and respected for his bene- 
volence and upright character, John 
Carolin was yet considered a little 
eccentric. Since he had come into 
ion of his property, one room 

in his house had always been allotted 
for the use of any wanderer who 
might be in want of a night’s lodg- 
ing; and to prevent any risk from 
thieves who might apply for such 
shelter under false pretences, the in- 
dividuals who arrived at night were 
generally locked up in their sleeping- 
room, and the door barred on them 
to prevent their egress till morning. 
Granny Dunn, however, being well 
known for years, was not subjected 
to such indignity. She and Weeny 
were given a warm supper before re- 
tiring from the kitchen, and the latter 
did not wonder at her companion’s 
admiration of that “full house.” The 
rofusion of food, fire, and candle- 
fight was marvellous; yet there was 
only great plenty, not waste. Large 
flitches of bacon and well-smoked 
hams depended from the kitchen roof 
and filled the ample chimney; the 
dairy was well supplied, even at that 
inclement season, with milk and but- 
ter; and there was no lack of beef or 
mutton in the larder. Clean and 
airy were the rooms of the house, 
some being even carpeted and neatly 
papered ; and an old-fashioned book- 


case, filled with quaint volumes, 
adorned the parlour. 

Carolin was a wealthy man. He 
drove his jaunting-car or rode a well- 
fed horse whenever he chose. He 
had travelled abroad, and brought 
new agricultural fashions into his 
country; yet he was not contented. 
A blight had fallen upon his youth, 
and he passed a lonely, desolate ex- 
istence—sometimes envying the hap- 
piness of his poorest workmen, who, 
after their daily toil, saw merry faces 
round their humble hearths. 

When the travellers entered their 
sleeping-room, Granny imparted to 
Weeny various pieces of information 
relative to their host’s past and pre- 
sent life, telling her, in whispered 
tones, how it was reported in the 
neighbourhood that he had married 
when only a “ gossoon,” and that the 
girl he chose was a poor servant girl, 
one Ally Cross, who died while wan- 
dering about begging through the 
country, because his father, who did 
not know of the match, sent John 
away to England; and the poor girl 
ee afraid to say she was his lawful 
wife. 

“ Anyhow,” said Granny, “they 
say that’s the raison he’s so good to 
the poor, an’ that he never turns a 
wandherin’ woman from the house.” 

Had Weeny been in possession of 
her usual brightness of intellect, she 
might have connected this story with 
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the one which Peggy Cross told her 
a few weeks ago; but, as it was, her 
mind was so absorbed with her own 
wretchedness, she could think of no- 
thing else. Her father’s infamy, and 
the separation from her lover, which 
she determined should be for ever, 
were dwelt upon all night in anguish. 
No tear came to relieve her burning 
brain: all was scorching, burnin 
misery. No wonder that she was il 
next morning—her head throbbing, 
her limbs aching. She could not rise 
from her bed; and Granny got per- 
mission for her to remain under Caro- 
lin’s roof for that day. The hours 
passed hazily to her; excitement had 
given place to stupor, and she lay 
in a state of demi-consciousness that 
could not be called repose. Evening 
came on, and then a heavier stupor, 
with rare flashes of wakefulness to 

assing events. Figures gliding noise- 
essly in and out of the room, a glare 
of candlelight seeming occasionally to 
increase to the intensity and brilliancy 
of fire—confusion of brain—dimness 
of perception. Is ita dream, or does 
a familiar and dearly-loved face really 
bend over her in that sick bed? Do 
tender hands smooth her pillow ? does 
a motherly voice whisper words of 
endearment to her—words which she 
vainly strives to answer? Can she 
be dying, and are these visions pass- 
ing before her departing spirit? No, 
poor child—all is reality : a friend 
who loves you as a mother is there 
watching over you: a father is there, 
too, praying that you may be spared 
to him—a father, honest, respected, 
prepared to love you more ‘than his 
own life ; it is his voice you hear mur- 
muring, 

“God preserve you, my daughter, 

to your long-sorrowing parent !’ 

h! precious return of conscious- 
ness after days of gloom and stupor. 
was it not a foretaste of the eterna 
waking from the darkness of the 
grave when the spirit rejoices for 
ever? So Weeny felt it when she 
clasped Peggy Cross in her wasted 
arms, and wept upon her bosom; so 
she felt it when gently told the strange 
story of her own birth, and that the 
honoured master of that house was 
her real father, free from stain of dis- 
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honour ; so she felt it clearer, brighter 
still, when without feeling of shame 
she could give her promise to M‘Go- 
vern, with her father’s consent, to be 
his for life. John Carolin was de- 
termined that his child should wed 
the man of her choice. Happy were 
the young lovers at last. Happy the 
father who, for nineteen years, had 
lived a broken-hearted man mourn- 
ing the wife he had secretly wedded, 
and miserably lost, while lying on a 
sick bed in another land. Happy the 
long afflicted sister and aunt, who 
for years had looked upon herself as 
the cause of infanticide. All were 
happy, and old Granny blessed them 
ere she set forth for the spot where 
her bones were to lie with those of her 
departed husband and children, in the 
burial ground of Shinrone. 

“ Father,” said Weeny, as she and 
Carolin sat in the window looking at 
the snow flakes hanging on the bushes 
outside, “can nothin’ be done for Para 
Bawn? He must be very badly off, 
and my heart’s sorry for him. Re- 
member, father, that he gave me food 
and shelther for near twenty years, 
an’ I ought to do somethin’ for him 
now. If you'd write to Father Gil- 
ligan, maybe we’d find out where he’s 
hid, for him and the priest was great 
always; he never missed payin’ his 
dues regular.” 

“Tl do what I can for him,” re- 
agp Carolin, laying his hand on his 

air child’s head; “but it’s plain he 
must leave the country, he can never 
live in his own neighbourhood again.” 

With the assistance of Peggy Cross, 
who was acquainted with some of 
Wafe’s near relatives, a communica- 
tion was conveyed to him, that a sum 
of money would be placed at his dis- 

sal to compensate in some measure 

or the losses he had sustained, toge- 

ther with the extraordinary informa- 
tion, that Weeny was not his daughter, 
which perhaps relieved him of a con- 
siderable burthen. 

What became of him finally was 
never accurately known ; but for years 
his treachery was talked of at Dring, 
and the stranger was pointed out the 
sinister looking ruins of what had once 
been the dwelling-place of the In- 
former. 
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THE PARIS AGRICULTURAL SHOW. 


A French writer, Delille, justly ob- 
serves :—dans Tart d’intéresser con- 
siste lart @écrire. An account of an 
agricultural show would probably not 
be interesting to the general reader, 
unless, asin the case of the recent ex- 
— in the Palace of Industry, in 

aris, the describer is able to ascend 
from the stalled cattle, which formed 
the delight of the groundlings, to the 
galleries of the grand exhibition, 
which contained a multitude of ob- 
jects of various and universal inter- 


est. 

In short, the entire Natural His- 
tory of France and ker Colonies was 
brought, in swbhjecta oculis, before the 
view. Thus, zoology wasthoroughly re- 
presented by the finest live specimens 
of all des anumaux domestiques, as the 
equine, bovine, ovine, and other bétes 
& laine, porcine, and poultry races ; 
while the apicultural live depart- 
ment exhibited a hive of working 
bees ; the piscicultural, some vases of 
vivacious eels, besides defunct river 


fishes, and samples of improved 
oyster-beds ; and the sericicultural, a 
new species of silk-worm. Geology 


and mineralogy sent innumerable 
specimens ; botany contributed a mul- 
titudinous collection of woods, great 
variety of cereals, including a notable 
collection of maize ; many industrial 
plants, as hemp, flax, and Algerian 
cotton ; with huge beet and other 
roots, vine-trees in bearing, forty years 
old, looking like Lilliputian oaks ; 
hops, resins, and tobacco. Imple- 
ments and appliances of agriculture 
abounded, from splendid threshing 
machines impelled by steam, to con- 
trivances for rural constructions, and 
a quantity of manures in glass jars. 
In the galleries, the choicest produc- 
tions of Algeria and Paris were ar- 
ranged with the proverbial taste of 
French exhibitions, such as the most 
sumptuous silks, objects of art carved 
in onyx, the exquisite marble of Africa, 
and many luxurious articles of metro- 
politan manufacture in use in the out- 
of-door life of La belle France. Tro- 
phies of the triumphs of art were 
ranged within this Palace of Industr 

in a million forms, contesting for ad- 
miration with a million beautiful na- 


tural productions, fresh, as it were 
from the hands of the Creator, an 

bearing “the broad arrow of the 
Great King,” which is “carved on all 
the stores of his arsenal.” Agreeing 
with the poet, that— 


‘* In the mixture of all these appears 
Variety, which all the rest endears,” 


let us first give the gentlereader a brief 
account of the horned tenants of the 
stills, certain that he will be interested 
in choice specimens of the various 
breeds of cattle throughout the length 
and breadth of France, especially as 
this immense gathering, 1,450 heads, 
included marked contrasts, as between 
the small antelope-like cows of the 
southern sandy plains, and the large, 
sleek, white heifers called Charolaise, 
worthy to have been offered on Jupi- 
ter’s altar, or to figure in paintings re- 
resenting the enlévement of Europa. 
hese thousand cows were feedin 
on wey herbage, and the sweet smel 
of their breath pervaded the Palace. 
Poy is conspired to gratify the 
delighted senses; so, even were we 
not of the nation whose lords recoil 
not from the litter of the stall nor sta- 
ble, we should pace the alleys of this 
“ grande solemnité agricole” with ac- 
cumulated pleasure. It was with no 
mean gratification that Britons, re- 
viewing this great show of French 
productions, could indulge conscious 
pride in the truth that English su- 
eae is visible in the highest 
ranches of agricultural science and 
development, especially in the in- 
stances of horses, horned cattle, 
sheep, pigs, and implements. Thus, 
first in the bulky printed catalogue, 
which comprises 652 large octavo 
pages, stands the category of che- 
vaux de pur sang Anglais, with 
“Monarch,” a small, but very hand- 
some horse, at their head. In this 
concours hippique, or equine compe- 
tition, we remarked some Arab sires, 
of the small grey race, now entering 
(crossed with native French breeds) so 
largely into the mounts of the light 
cavalry,and admirably adapted for war 
rere The race Normande resem- 
les the old English nag. 
the 


Of the 
chevaux de gros trait, Boulon- 
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naise race seems to be the parent of 
our brewers’ and other heavy horses, 
while the Percheronne, which de- 
rives its name from Perche, a district 
in Southern Normandy, is manifestly 
descended from the once famous war- 
horse, the destrier of the field of bat- 
tle and of tournaments, a powerful but 
active animal, usually gray or white, 
and now employed in the compara- 
tively ignominious work of drawing 
the omnibuses of Paris. The influ- 
ences of climateand of thesoil are even 
more perceptible in the “ espéce che- 
valine” than in the “ bovine,” whe- 
ther we look at a specimen of the 
“ Flanders mare,” whose Dutch build 
was so objectionable in the compari- 
son drawn by Henry VIIL., or see the 
small, slender, sinewy steed of sandy 
deserts. Our notice of this obvious 
difference is meant to lead by-and-by 
to a moral applicable to improvement 
of the “ espéce bovine,” to which we 
now turn. 

In the latter category we found 
the pas given, not to the Durham, 
or to any hooage horned cattle, but 
to la race Normande pure, well 


meriting the position, since its cows 


are hardly surpassed in the essential 
quality of being excellent milkers. 
heir universal colour is brindle ; so 
we may conceive that the brindled 
stock north of the Channel derive 
from this breed. When crossed with 
white animals, the produce is fleck- 
ed, or “flea-bitten.” Next came 
Flemish cattle, of which the prevail- 
ing colours are red and bay ; and in 
other traits this and the Salers race 
resemble the Devon. The Charo- 
laise, or Nivernaise, is better adapted 
for the butcher than any other pure, 
indigenous breed. A cow belonging to 
Count Benoist d’ Azy,ticketed mention 
trés honorable, was notable for com- 
pactness and symmetry of form and 
glossinessof hide. The kindly qualities 
of this race are apparent on more than 
the surface. Its prevalent colour is 
white ; yet cases of light buff mottled 
with white incline us to trace it to 
Auvergne. Some of the finer sort 
resemble inferior white Durhams ; 
their horns being short and fine, their 
shapessquarean handsome, and their 
pelts soft and pliable. In strong con- 
trast to this beauteous breed stood the 
dark buff Parthenaise, whose black 
_eyes, black-tipped horns, black tufted 
tails, and wild complexion and shape 
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ar the idea of overgrown antelopes. 
ascony sent up some of her badger- 
coloured beasts, strange-looking ani- 
mals; and the Garonne furnished 
specimens of cattle whose tint is 
called “wheat,” a colour shared by 
other breeds, suchas those of Franche- 
Comté, Limousin, and the Pyrenees. 
From these mountains came more 
than one bovine animal, of so savage 
a character, yet partaking of the 
salient traits both of African and 
southern French cattle, as to lead us 
toconclude that we saw before us types 
of the primeval bull that once pa- 
raded before the parent of mankind. 
Their colour is a black, yellow gray. 

Passing from what would seem to 
be specimens of “the cattle on a 
thousand hills” of Sacred Writ, to 
what appear to be parents of the black 
cattle of Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, 
namely, the race Bretonne pure, we 
admired the admirable though small 
form of this breed, which is declared 
to be supreme in production of butter, 
and is the evident parent of the re- 
nowned Alderney cow. The invari- 
able colour is pied. The marked 
difference between the sleek cattle 
on the pastures of Morbihan and 
the starvelings of the mountain 
heaths is declared to be, of course, due 
to the difference of soil. There were 
no less than 157 croissements Durham, 
some of them magnificent animals. 
The cross with the Menceau race is 
pronounced best of all, and conse- 
ony no other region in France 
is the Durham breed accepted with 
such favour. Yet, even generally 
speaking, these short-horn crosses 
formed the most important class, since 
the most scientific persons are agreed 
that French cattle can be only im- 
proved for slaughtering purposes by 
means of this cross. 

The sight of an Algerian bull, about 
three feet high, dark grey, suggested 
the idea of this race being of the 
same stock as similarly coloured 
French breeds. If we may be suf- 
fered to indulge in further specula- 
tions as to the origin of primitive 
cattle, we would say we fancy we saw, 
in a small beast from the forest of 
Ardennes, a descendant of the parent 
of Irish black cattle: the creature, 
though seven years old, Was very 
small, rough, and black, with back- 
curled horns, and was only surpassed 
in wildness of appearance by a speci- 
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men of the Landes breed, smaller 
still, blackish badger-coloured, with 
long curled horns, and of most savage 
aspect. In marked contrast to these 
types of a race of cattle that may 
have been driven into Europe before 
the Celtic hordes of western Asia, 
stood the most civilized of breeds, the 

rincely Durham, lofty and broad in 
orm, rich in colours of red and white, 
roan, and that warm lightly flecked 
hue peculiar to the race, proudly 
claiming predominance, not 4s a mere 
cateat animal, nor as a labouring 
one, but as supplying meat to man in 
the lordly shapes of sirloins and thick 
ribs of juicy beef. Surely the ox of 
Durham was bred by the baronial 
bishops of that city, and stall-fed by 
~_ rebend of thecathedral’s “golden 
stall.” 

We were reminded of the fine cattle 
in the Flemish part of Pembroke- 
shire by the similar stocks of Holland 
and Flanders. The yalleys of Swit- 
zerland furnished some examples of 
the best breeds, called Schwitz and 
Suisse ; mouse-coloured grey is their 
prevailing colour, and some were 
splendid animals. The race Gruyére, 
source of the celebrated cheese of 
this name, is a large red and white 
breed. Each bull was provided with 
a bell as big as a dinner one, hung 
round his neck by a broad ornamented 
leather collar. 

The show of Espéce Ovine showed 
187 samples of superior Merinos and 
Métis-Merinos, and that of foreign 
long-woolled breeds included 30 Dis- 
bleys, Leicesters, &c., while the num- 
ber of short-fleeced Southdowns was 
77. The prevalent idea as to shee 
in France, viz., production of wool, 
not of mutton, accounts for this dis- 
proportion of attention to the Merino 
variety, which is far inferior to Eng- 
lish breeds in the matter of meat. 
Professing small knowledge of the 
difference of value of various fleeces, 
though more knowingthan the French 

entleman who, on being asked £80 
or aram on account of its fine woolly 
quality, fancied the seller was tryin 
to fleece him, and protested he care 
not if the animal’s coat were half 
cotton, we nevertheless are eee 
aware of the soft silky touch of the 
wool of the Merino sheep in com- 
parison with the Southdown. Nume- 
rous samples of wools were shown in 
the galleries. The south of France is 
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largely devoted to the growth of fine 
wool. The migratory flocks on the 
lains of Arles, at the mouth of the 

hone, sometimes numbering 10,000 
to 40,000 sheep, each headed by train- 
ed companies of goats with bells 
round their necks, are driven in spring 
and autumn a month’s journey to the 
Alps and back to their summer and 
winter quarters. 

Of all the extraordinary animals in 
this great exhibition was an indige- 
nous ass of Poitou, a colossal don- 
key, shaggy with long, black, fluffy 
hair, and a head like a hairy fiddle- 
case, forming a grotesque caricature 
of a huge wild ass, and so singular as 
to have been bought for a fabulously 
lange sum. 

he Animaux de Basse-Cour, or 
what we call poultry, appeared in due 
glory in this exhibition of a country 
whose ancient animal emblem was a 
cock, no less than 830 cages being de- 
voted to specimens of domestic orni- 
thology. The dryness of the climate 
of France favours poultry-keeping, 
and the French are great devourers 
and sellers of eggs. “ La poule aux 
ceufs d’or pour aucuns, et la poule au 
pot pour tout le monde, au moyen 
d'un poulailler roulant,” is the title 
of an essay that sold largely. The 
oulailler exhibited was an omni- 
us, lined with cages, for conveyin 
poultry to railway stations. As usual, 
the aid of Government is invoked for 
carrying out the well-known legend- 
ary aspiration of Henri Quatre— 
** La poule au pot! ce vieux cancan, 
S‘allie enfin au poin de seigle ; 
L’cuf issu du coq gallican, 
Eclét sous les ailes de l’cigle.” 


French eggs are golden indeed, if the 
estimate of the yearly home consump- 
tion, 227 million of francs, may 

relied on ; without counting foreign 
débouchés, of which the English 
mouth is declared much the widest. 
Crévecceur chickens carried off the 
palm, and there were astounding in- 
stances of cocks and hens from Cochin- 
China, where the French have made 
great conquests of this gigantic va- 
riety of the little feather-footed 
bantam. “Coq et poules de race de 
combat” stand in the catalogue, and 
the male birds maintained such con- 
tinual challenges to all comers, that 
these pugnacious bipeds of gallinace- 


ous breed must represent the original 
Gallic cock. If we may linger longer 
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in the basse cour, we would not forget 
the Oie of Strasbourg, to whom the 
world is indebted ‘for foie gras; nor 
can we pass over pigeons, suggestive 
as they are of the feudal age of France, 
when only a seigneur was entitled to 
keep them, and when the peasantry 
round his chateau were obliged to 
beat the water of its moat by night 
whenever madame lay in, in order to 
quiet the frogs. 

Apiculture, or the management of 
the bee, another French emblematic 
animal, still figuring on imperial trap- 
pings, was livelily represented by a 
colonie @abeilles liguriennes, who, 
like their brethren in the London ex- 
hibition, catried on their brisk busi- 
ness, regardless of the human crowds 
around them. Bee industry enters 
not inconsiderably into the re- 
sources of a country whose hot sky 
and flowery gardens foster the little 
insect producing wax and honey, 
specimens of which were largely ex- 
hibited. 

Before noticing the Algerine ani- 
mals, let us pass comment on their 
lord and master, a Moor of Bar- 
bary, by nature and art a remarkable 
specimen of Othello’s race. In our 
archeologic eyes, his virtue lay in his 
dress, brought in juxta-position, as 
it was, with the costumes of Breton 
and Alpine peasants ; for the three 
were similar as to inéxpressibles, there 
being little difference between the 

etticoat pantaloons of a Zouave, the 
Clickee of a Tyrolese, and 
the bagging breeches of a Breton. 
Then all three wore much the same 
sort of short-sleeved jacket, and were 
cinctured with sashes: the only 
marked distinction being that the 
Frenchman had, in place of turban 
or of high peaked hat, a broad-leafed 
slouch black one, with strings for 
transforming it either into a cocked 
or a three-cornered hat. There is 
little to add to what we have already 
said as to Algerian horned cattle, un- 
less Angora goats may be included in 
this category, remarkable as they are 
for their long, soft, silky hair ; so Tet 
us glance at some vegetable objects. 

he Comité Agricole de Ramber- 
villers sent a magnificent exhibition 
of cereal and other produce, yet was 
not rewarded with a medal; while a 
certain farm at Cornation received a 
gold one for a beggarly show of bags 
of grain flanked by a couple of cheeses. 


The expositions of the committees of 
Lille and Dunkirk were splendid in 
samples of corn and flax. The finest 
animal and vegetable produce comes 
from those districts, since they form 

art of the region of rich loam teath- 
ing from the Belgian frontier to Caen, 
Alencon, and Orleans, and bounded 
on the south-east by the less fertile 
province of Champagne. This vast 
tract of loamy soil is the seat of, per- 
haps, the finest wheat in the world; 
having the advantage of a thin skin, 
and containing an unusually large pro- 
portion of gluten. Excepting a large 
strip of land, broad along the southern 
bank of the Dordogne, including the 
province of Guyenne, and reaching 
the centre of the Pyrenees, there are 
only two other rich loamy districts in 
France, and they are small, one being 
Alsace, and the other lying between 
Nantes and the ocean. Mapped out 
agriculturally, as was done by Arthur 
Young, the whole country may be 
divided into those four pieces of 
loam: a huge tract of various soils, 
including Auvergne, and south to the 
Mediterranean ; the chalk soils of 
Champagne and Poitow; thé réd 
rocky region of Lorraine and Franche 
Comté ; the sandy loams of Bourbon- 
nais and Gascony ; the flat landes 
around Bordeaux and elsewhere ; and 
the pastures and heathery wildernesses 
of Brittany. 

Probably the most interesting in- 
animate object in this show was the 
grande exposition, occupying a large 
space, sent by Mons. Léopofd Javal; 
propriétaire exploitant of thé estate 
of Arés, part of the tract of sand and 
marsh called the Landes de la Gi- 
ronde. From the catalogue raisonné 
of this contribution, we extract the 
following particulars of the exploits 
of this spirited landlord in improving 
a hitherto waste and almost hopeless 
“part of France,” for so this desert 
may be termed; and it seems that 
the success of his operations has sti- 
mulated another proprietor, M. Per- 
reire, who owns some 25,000 acres, 
to enter on a similar large scale of 
ameliorative undertakings. The land 
in question, about 10,000 acres, was 
once part of the seignory of the 
Captals de Buch, one of whom figures 
in the warlike pages of Froissart, and 
it remained till the last forty years 
in a state of nature, a mere wretched 
pasture, where some small flocks and 
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herds snatched the scanty herbage 
and passed on over the enormous 
waste. The few inhabitants of the 
old seignoral chateau lived almost 
entirely on the produce of hunting 
and fishing. How peculiar is the 
state of the herdsman here was well 
demonstrated by a wooden effigy, 
raised on lofty stilts, of a berger, or 
gardeur de bestiaux, whose function 
requires that he be raised on high, 
so as to obtain a view of the wide 
expanse over which his four-footed 
charges are wandering. Armed with 
a rude firelock, and provided with 
a gourd full of water, he stalks along, 
his stilts strapped over shaggy galli- 
gaskins of black sheep-skin, and his 
body clothed in a sleeveless coat of 
white ditto, the woolly side out. A 
more outlandish figure can hardly be 
conceived. In 1835, the estate came 
into the hands of a naval officer, who 
converted a piece of marsh on the 
Arcachon side of the estuary into a 
reservoir for sea-fish, which has been 
so much enlarged by the present pro- 
prietor as to be able to keep and send 
a continual supply to the Bordeaux 
market. It is quite possible that 
similar little aio, cut in some suit- 
able spots around the Irish shores, 
would be available as reserves of 
fish in a state fresh for sale. 

M. Javal began, in 1847, a vigorous 
course of drainage of the marshes, of 
formation and cultivation of fields, 
and of planting about 7,000 acres 
with plants and seeds of the maritime 
pine, from which the following re- 
sults have already been partially ob- 
tained. This species of pine grows 
rapidly ; specimens fifteen years old 
were twenty-five feet high; the first 

roduce of this forest will, therefore, 
be resinous, both in its raw form and 
as essence of térébenthine, &c. After 
the young pines had provided shelter 
enough, other sorts of trees were 
planted, such as white and black 
oak, mulberry, acacia, poplar, chéne 
liége, or cork-barked oak, bourdéne. 
for making gunpowder charcoal, an 
other arbustes, or shrubs adapted to 
the soil, but the virtues of which we 
will not trouble our readers with, 
since “non omnes arbusta juvant.’ 
Four tall pines were exhibited, to 
show the mode of taking resin, which 
drops as gemmes from the scarified 
bark into earthen vessels. 


The effects of this planting on an 
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extensive scale are good in the pre- 
sent and promising for the future. 
First, the blow-away sand is set at 
rest ; and, secondly, the ocean is pre- 
vented from continuing its inroads on 
the shore; moreover, the absorption 
caused by the tree roots gradually 
dries the marshy land, so that the 
herbage improves and can be depas- 
tured. Meanwhile, small portions 
of land are brought into cultivation, 
so that, though when the estate was 
purchased, only twenty-five acres were 
arable, it now produces many roots, 
grain, vegetables, and some wine; 
and the owner calculates that after 
having cut down the forest, much of 
its site will be fit for cultivation. 
Well has he earned the large gold 
medal just awarded him! 

Viniculture sentsamples of produce 
from Bordeaux, Champagne, and Bur- 
gundy; and there was even a model 
of a little vineyard, showing the man- 
ner in which vines can be protected 
from frost by earthing and matting. 
Fond tradition attributes the intro- 
duction of the vine into Gaul to the 
mythic hero Brennus, 7.¢., the Breton, 
whom the poet Béranger makes say 
in one of his songs :— 
**Les champs de Rome ont payé mes ex- 

ploits ; 
Et j’en rapporte un cep de vigne.” 


Quitting legend for truth, we repeat 
the well-known fact, that the most 
favourable situation for a vineyard 
is an -— one upon rising ground 
facing the south-east ; or, as the Latin 
poet briefly expresses it :— 
* _ apertos 
Bacchus amat colles ;”” 


a predilection evidenced in a map 
of the vineyards which produce the 
finest wines of Burgundy, classed in 
three qualities according to the merit 
of their products, each enclosure be- 
ing coloured according to its quality. 
Thus, in the first rank appears the 
renowned Clos de Vougeot, a small 
enclosure near the village of this 
name, not far from the town of Nuits. 
The judgment which determined the 
comparative merits of these three 
classes of cuvies, or brewings, has been 
fully accepted; and it indicates, as 
the cause of the differences, the higher, 
middle, or lower situation of each 
vineyard on the declivities of the 
range of hills which form, to the 
north, the valley producing the best 
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wines of Burgundy. The finest, or 
most delicately flavoured vintages, are 
the upper ones, because their soil is 
the lightest ; while the quality of the 
wines diminishes in proportion as 
they have been grown on the lower 
and heavier lands; and this to such 
an extent as to divide the common 
growth of the plains into grands vins 
ordinaires and vins ordinaires. The 
highest-prized and priced are known 
as of Volnay, Beaune, Nuits, and 
Chambertin. The former town claims 

re-elminence for its crus over all save 

los de Vougeot ; and their vendors 
seek to improve the sale of their 
exquisitely-flavoured, perfumed, and 
cheering commodity y imprinting 
the ensuing apostrophe on their 
cards :— 

** Si tu veux, a table, &tre gai, 
Fais-toi servir du vin de Volnay.” 


High up on the hill, a vineyard, still 
known as La Cave, the cellar, re- 
ceived its name, according to tradi- 
tion, from having included a cellar in 
which the choicest wines of the coun- 
try were stowed for the ancient Dukes 
of Burgundy ; and two others, one 
near Alox, the other near Volnay, 
are each called le clos du rot, from 
having anciently supplied the royal 
cellars of the King of France; while 
a fourth, also near Volnay, either 
takes its name from its supposed same 
relation to Charlemagne, or has been 
given it by tradition or by the ambi- 
tion of its proprietor. So acknow- 
ledged is it, that to travailler the 
wines of this province, 7.¢, to mix 
them and add some amount of alco- 
hol, is hurtful to their flavour, that 
the idea is regarded as a sort of petty 
treason; so British palates are not 
as likely to be deceived in this matter 
as by industrious travailleurs of other 
vintages. This province, and icu- 
larly the department of La Cdte d’Or, 
in which the prime wines are grown, 
has also the specialty of excellent 
cassis, a liqueur meriting to be better 
known abroad. The delicate plant 
from which it is extracted finds its 
aptest soil and climate in the vicinity 
of Dijon, whence the cassis manufac- 
tured there surpasses in aroma and 
in beauty of colour. 

Among all the agricultural imple- 
ments, none astonished the 36,000 
work-people of Paris who poured in 
one Sunday, so much as a sowing ma- 
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chine from Suffolk, flaunting in the 
red and blue colours dear to English 
farmers, and looking as complicated 
and as unfit for the fields as a grand 
piano. The maker, however, assured 
us he expects that this implement will 
spread as widely in France as it has 
at home. Our admiration was next 
excited by a triewr, invented by F. 
Marot, a cylindrical sieve, with five 
compartments, which marvellous} 
contrive to separate seeds mixed with 
corn; for we saw “wn echantillon af- 
Sreux” of dirty corn submitted to this 
rocess and presently sorted into bar- 
ey, oats, rye, peas, beans, vetche 
tares, and clover. It is to be feare 
that the show of implements made b 
both home and foreign exhibitors will 
not be sufficiently patronized in a 
country where cultivation on a small 
scale is the rule, and on a large the 
exception. No principle in agricul- 
tural economy is moreincontrovertible 
than this—the more that the wealth 
of the cultivator spares of the labour 
of men in cultivation, the more does 
he furnish to the subsistence of other 
men. In 1855,the number of thresh- 
ing machines in France was estimated 
at above 80,000 ; but the south is still 
so unprovided as. to employ horses, 
mules, and oxen, to tread out the 
corn, principally maize, which cannot 
be threshed by machinery ; and this 
antique operation often compels that 
the grain be washed before it can be 
shown at market. As is well known, 
most French grandes exploitations, es- 
pecially in all industrial departments, 
are undertaken by the clubbing toge- 
ther of small capitals. The notorious 
disadvantage of this system of associa- 
tion,as compared with individual care, 
energy, responsibility, and gain, is 
particularly felt in all cases where 
agriculture is carried on by it. Wher- 
ever, as in the country under consider- 
ation, small properties are held in 
partnership, poverty is usually either 
noe or threatening, and the con- 
ition of affairs can hardly prosper ; 
for narrow means and partnership in 
a business which requires skill and 
close thrifty attention, are more apt 
to produce disagreement and discon- 
tent than a kindly social state. 
Artificial engrais, or manures, of 
many varieties, sent their echantillons, 
or samples, enveloped for the most part 
in glass jars. More than one inven- 
tor seeks to solve the important ques- 
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tion of disinfection of towns by util- 
izing their sewerage. Artificial ma- 
nure being to home-made what credit 
is compared to capital, is to be consi- 
dered only as a means to the full end 
of possessing a sufficient home-sup- 

lied quantity, and should therefore 
be chiefly employed in stimulatin 
those growtlis which are consume 
by cattle in the farmstead, according 
to the apothegm enunciated by the 
great agricultural chemist, Liebig, 
that :—“ There is but one manure 
which maintains the fertility of a field 
in a durable manner, namely; stable- 
dung ; and since the need of the times 
compels agriculture to find means ca- 
pable of entirely replacing it in its 
action, it is necessary to arrive at suc- 
cess in such substitution, to replace 
all its component principles.” 

Good and large slates being scarce 
and very dear in France, the manu- 
facture of roofing tiles forms a staple 
trade throughout the country ; and, as 
every traveller has observed, oak is a 
inaterial frequently employed. Burnt 
clay, however, being in more general 
use, the pleasing colours of red, wea- 
ther-stained tiles impart that warm 
and agreeable look to French villages 
which is wanting wherever slate, as 
in our country, coldly tints the land- 
scape. Paper substances prepared 
with bitumen are of rare use. There 
is at Clichy a large factory of this 
material, the cheapness, impermeabi- 
lity, and lightness of which recom- 
inend it for adoption under certain 
circumstances. The manufacture of 
tiles, Whether for roofs or for floors, 
may well flourish in a country whose 
Emperor dwellsin the 7'wileries palace, 
so called from-occupying the site of an 
ancient tilery. Besides that, as every 
traveller knows, red clay tiles prevail 
in the roofs throughout France, he 
also will have not failed to observe 
that even many bed-rooms in the 
capital itself are paved with the com- 
mon sexagonal tiles of the country. 
More than one exhibitor showed pat- 
terns of new and elegant forms of 
roofing tiles, one of which struck us 
as peculiarly simple and light, at the 
low cost of 1fr. 47c. the square metre; 
and another style, handsomer in pat- 
tern, was offered at 1fr. 45c., and is 
remarkable for its ingenious contriv- 
ance for excluding rain. There were 
also some interesting specimens of at- 
tempts at ornamented mosaic paving 
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tiles, in imitation of various marbles. 
In our own country, where the humi- 
dity of the climate prohibits exposure 
of either brick or stone as outer walls 
of houses unprotected by a coat of 
cement, builders are often perplexed 
by the difficulty of giving them some 
tint that shall please the eye; so we do 
well to notice a ferruginous aluminous 
composition invented for tincturing 
plaster, and which, rich in colour, and 
giving the walls of a house the ap- 
pearance of brick, may be recom- 
mended to all who dislike white, yel- 
low, and dull hues. 

Draining pipe tiles, indispensable 
for perfect drainage, made in some 
parts of Frauce, under the difficulty 
of want of coal, are burnt by means 
of wood ; just as much iron ore is also 
submitted to the same process. The 
following tariff shows how expensive 
all furnace processes with wood must 
be, as well as the cost of draining 
with wood-burnt tiles :-— 


Tayaux or Diameter Price per 
Pipe Tiles. of Bore. ,000. 
1 30 millimetres. 25f.or 20s. 
2 35 99 27 
(about one inch). 
3 40 millimetres. 33 
6 70 * 70 
9 95 » 120 
10 110 a 150 or £6 
ll 120 * 175 
12 130 *9 200 or £8 


The value of the use of these and 
other instruments for relieving the 
soil from superfluous moisture is en- 
forced by a brochure freely circulated 
by M. Aboilard, containing several 
reports of the results obtained on 
drained lands, which, since our own 
country suffers most severely for want 
of more extended operations of this 
nature, well deserve attention. Briefly, 


‘the good effects are, facility in work- 


ing heavy land, increase of results 
from manures,—which, whether in 
the form of lime or of farm composts, 
hitherto were weakened by wet,—and 
consequently a much larger produce, 
especially of roots. 

ubes we saw, for various uses, 
whether agricultural, as for conveying 
liquid manure, and for irrigation ; 
some formed of bitumenized paper ; 
and a flexible variety, called tubes 


halter. Also we must chronicle an 
admirable “boiler,” if this term is ap- 
plicable to a huge iron vessel for cook- 
ing corn and vegetables by means of 
ts that 


hot air. This Cérésienne 
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it will not burn the food committed 
to it; but will cook mangel-wurzel 
and potatoes without water, and with 
economy of combustibles. 

Algeria, the new and largest French 
colony, came out richly in this grand 
show, being the pet foster-child of the 
mother country, or rather the nurse 
to whom she commits the care of pro- 
viding for some of her surplus popu- 
lation; and were it not that this 
African aide-de-chambre is a very dry 
nurse, and by no means a quiet one, 
there might be some hope for les 
enfans de la patrie. But hitherto 
neither the agriculture, commerce, nor 
industry of the colony has got out of 
government go-carts and ne 
strings; and capital is frightene 
away by the flash of Arab sabres and 
Zouave rifles. 

Among the most attractive exotic 
products, we hasten to notice Oued 
Allah, words signifying in Arabic, 
“the divine liqueur,” an ambitious 
denomination, yet declared justified 
by the numerous virtues of this won- 
der-working stomachic. Perhaps we 
should have mentioned first the plant 
characterized by the poets Spenser and 
Byron, as— 

“ Divine tobacco, which from east to west 

Cheers the tar's labour, soothes the Turk- 

man’s rest.”” 


Samples of French as well of Afri- 
can grown and manufactured cigars 
“ made,” as Paddy says, “ one’s teeth 
water” to smoke half a dozen in 
some Salon Mauresque, such as was 
also exhibited, or at least the furni- 
ture and decorations of an oriental 
divan, with its couches: of silk and 
golden tissue, vases for sherbets, and 
etent of pipes and narghilais. 

ere it not, as Paddy also says, a 
shaugh of the dhudeen is mighty con- 
soling, he would never have survived 
the miseries entailed on him by the 
other vegetable Sir Walter Raleigh 
introduced to his notice, and we con- 
sider his plea for permission to culti- 
vate tobacco for sale a fair one. The 
crops grown in the rich loams of 
Alsace and Picardy are very profitable, 
although under stringent regulations, 
and olen up as a government mono- 
poly. The return is often £50 per 
acre, though of inferior quality to 
foreign tobacco ; and, as experience 
has shown, there is nothing to pre- 
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vent the plant from answering well 
in Ireland. 

Algerian textile things were repre- 
sented by a cotton bush in full bear- 
ing ; stuffs made of camel’s hair, soft, 
warm, and pliant ; fleeces of Angora 
goats, suited for costly linings to 
mantle beauty in during winter ; and 
splendid woollen rugs or carpets manu- 
factured in the province called Con- 
stantine, with a thicker variety, made 
by the tribes of Oran. Among the 
numerous beautiful articles in onyx, 
now worked extensively in Paris, were 
a pair of charming vases, price £200, 
and some semi-transparent mantel- 

ieces, too delicate for any fuel but 
right, sparkling wood. 

It is time to turn from this gossip 
to reconsider the main object of the 
Exhibition, viz., improvement of the 
several departments of the science of 
Agriculture. 

fore talking about improving the 
breed of cattle in France, each sever- 
ally interested party must make up 
his mind what he wants. Up to the 
resent time, the general idea has 

en to obtain, not beef for the 
butcher, but steers for the yoke. But 
the endeavour to combine the quali- 
ties of activity and fattening is obvi- 
ously futile ; besides the plain fact 
that the muscle and sinew that have 
laboured for years at the plough are 
unsatisfactory when served up as 
beefsteaks. In short, Jean Bonhomme 
must decide whether he most prizes 
beasts of burden, or good milch cows, 
or cattle that fatten quickly. If he 
would have his stock excel either as 
energetic or as lymphatic, he must 
oe the service he requires. But 
if he will look at an ox as if it were 
a horse, and admire its long legs, 

uick step, and hardiness in endurin 
atigue, he must retain the aborigina 

rustic races of his country, with their 
strong, thin formation, and heavy 
pelts ; nor venture on delicate and 
precocious exotic breeds, which de- 
mand abundance of nutritious fi 
and shelter from the weather ; al 
which they would repay richly, but 
would shrink and dwindle ae the 
labour Breton bullocks bear. 

Yoke versus collar, a galling ques- 
tion among French farmers, is one we 
will not harness to ; yet admit that 
where, as in the south, a drop of rain 
does not fall for six months, overflow- 
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ing milk-pans, and fat ribs of beef are 
not to be expected. 

In the province of Languedoc but- 
ter is so little known that olive oil 
supplies its place in cookery. The 
principal produce of the land is that 
of Canaan of old, “corn, and wine, 
and oil.” The chestnut or corn-co- 
loured cattle of the country do all the 
ploughing, tread out the corn, and 
carry it to market. A verse of an old 
rustic song, still popular on the plains 
of Limousin, paints the love with 
which the peasant regards his yoke of 
oxen :— 

“ Les voyez-vous, les belles bétes, 

Creuser profond et tracer droit, 

Bravant la pluie et les tempétes, 

Qu'il fasse chaud, qu'il fasse froid.” 

In Gascony, where ostentation pro- 
verbially embellishes the speech of 
men, its provincial pride crops out 
in the form of ornamented trappings 
for beasts, their yoke and other har- 
ness being ordinarily adorned with 
tufts of red wool, their bodies pro- 
tected from gad-flies by netting; and 
on féte and market days is added a 
capuchin, formed of ozier and covered 
with white sheep-skin, surmounted 
by a plume of coloured horsehair, 
which, waving over the heads of the 
animals, adds much to their pomp 
and vanity. The more south we turn 
in France the less is John Bull’s no- 
tion of an ox partaken of; for it is 
not its goodness in eating that is 
thought of, but its kindness in plough- 
ing, and, occasionally, its fierceness in 
fighting, As for a bull, in no country 
used he to be considered fit to eat un- 
less he had been baited, hence the 
“ bull-rings” in several old towns in 
Ireland, and hence the bull-fights in 
Bayonne. In the neighbourhood of 
this latter city the horned cattle, of 
whatever sex, are so bellicose as to 
afford great fun in “ bull-races,” as 
these games are called, thus described 
by the Marquis de Dampierre in his 
bucolic work :— 

‘* Those who, in the department of the 
Landes, have partaken of a pleasure 
which there is especially popular, viz., 
the races, are able to judge of the mar- 
vellous agility of the charming bovine 
race of these parts. Bulls figure rarely 
in these games, which, however, bear 
thename of bull-races. It is more usual 
to see oxen or cows in strife with the 
écarteurs, and making with them assaults 
of lightness and dexterity. Here are no 
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longer those terrible and moving Spanish 
fights, that display of luxury, those des- 
perate combats, that flowing blood, and 
the inevitable death of even the bravest 
bull; it is nevertheless the same ardour 
which impassions the crowd, the same 
agility, the same audacity on the part 
of the actors, and a curious knowledge 
of the habits of the animal, before which 
they present themselves boldly without 
any other defence than the rapidity with 
which they slip aside. The animal 
rushes upon them with all its impetu- 
osity ; it finds nothing before it, and stops 
short, stupified, to recommence the 
struggle. It is delightful to watch a skil- 
ful écarteur. Scarcely does he, cigarette 
in mouth, make the slightest movement 
as the bull rushes upon him head down- 
wards ; its horns graze his chest, but he 
has sufficiently calculated the distance ; 
sometimes, firmly standing, he awaits 
the animat; and when the latter, furious, 
lowers its head to strike him, he sets one 
foot between its horns, and leaps over it 
in sang froid, aided by the rapidity with 
which the bull raises its head. But all 
are not equally adroit,and many are the 
episodes of torn breeches and of novices 
roughly overthrown, which enliven the 
spectacle and force the prudent directors 
of these very popular fétes to hold the 
bounding animal by means of along rope 
which prevents grave accidents. The 
man who is generally charged with this 
care is expert, and knows, therefore, 
how to measure his watchfulness by the 
degree of skill shown by the écarteur ; 
he himself has often need to avoid the 
attacks of the animal while leaping the 
barrier, and it is necessary he should 
have a sure eye.” 


According to an able account of this 
Show published in the Z%mes, the 
number of cattleannually slaughtered 
in France is reckoned at four millions, 
averaging about sixteen imperial stone 
each carease, or much less than half 
the average weight of English, and 
the proportion of cattle per acre is far 
below ours. In fact, two million oxen 
are engaged in labour, so that a large 
portion of the animals butchered con- 
sist of old beasts and of calves. 

Notwithstanding that the extent of 
France is as 53 to 34, compared to 
England, the number of her bétes 
bovines was calculated at but ten mil- 
lions, of which four millions were 
slaughtered yearly, giving 400 million 
kilogrammes of meat, while the latter 
country possessed eight millions of 
heads, of which two millions only 
were killed yearly, and they gave 
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500 million kilogrammes of meat. 
The difference is owing to the fact, 
that, in the former country, the ani- 
mals are smaller, and that about two 
and a half millions of calves are killed 
yearly. Beef is becoming a scarce ar- 
ticle of diet, butcher’s meat being an 
unknown luxury to the poseet pea- 
santry, in consequence of the piece- 
meal parcelling of farm plots among 
a race of semi-gardeners. The upper 
classes do not like fat meat, on the 
score of its being “ coarse and soft ;” 
just as our epicures, aspiring to moun- 
tain mutton, look down on Leices- 
ter. In short, from a variety of causes, 
neither meat of any sort, nor cheese, 
enter nearly so much into the com- 
position of average Frenchmen as of 
average Englishmen. It was a saying 
of a celebrated breeder of —: 
“much high-breeding enters in by 
the mouth.” Without crediting that 
the Frenchmen of old, who fought so 
splendidly under the leading of their 

t Emperor, had been brought up 
on the diet ascribed to them in Eng- 
lish nursery songs: as frogs, soup- 
meagre, vol-au-veut, and other airy 
kickshaws, we cannot but believe 
that the substantial feeding, which 
makes the bone and muscle of Britons, 
will serve their country as fully as 
its wooden walls, rifles, and projected 
fortifications. 

A correspondent of a daily news- 
paper (January, 1854) gives an account 
of a conversation with a sailor, about 
to sail with the fleet to the Black a 
in which the latter, on being aske 
his reason for his confidence that the 
British fleet would beat the Russian, 
gives it to the following effect :— 
*You see, sir, the Russians have no 
liberty, and they don’t get as much 
beef as we have, and, therefore, it 
stands to reason, that they can’t work 
as well, nor fight as well as we do.” 
Understanding by the word liberty, 
both political liberty, in its widest 
sense, that is, freedom from arbitrary 
interference, whether from above or 
from below, and personal independ- 
ence, that is, the freedom of every 
man to do what he thinks best, so 
long as he does not disturb his neigh- 
bours, the sailor’s view of the subject 
goes a great way towards describing 
the causes of the strong points of 
Englishmen, both in working and 
fighting. 

The action of the sun on the South 
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of France has produced an effect simi- 
lar, in a minor degree, to the deterio- 
ration of Palestine, once a land flowing 
with milk and honey, yet dependent 
on irrigation. The visits of rain, that 
“angel of the sea,” are in summer few 
and far between. Continual drought 
insufficiently alleviated by artificial 
means, has diminished the quantity 
of nourishment to be drawn from the 
soil ; and compulsory division of capi- 
tal, whether in land or in money, has 
hindered man from applying art 
towards bringing the natural element, 
water, in salutary operation over a 
soil rendered thirsty by the other 
element of parched air. Except where 
irrigation - been extended, great 
uncertainty embarrasses every sort of 
cultivation, especially that of the vine, 
the uncertainties attending which 
equal those incident to hop culture, 
including irregularity in the quantity 
and quality of the produce, uncer- 
tainty as to sale, and necessity of large 
capital for the plant and for labour, 
besides constant residence and super- 
intendence. What is true of vinicul- 
ture is also the case with sericiculture 
to a minor degree, for though mul- 
berry leaves are less susceptible of 
injury than grapes, the ver @ sote is 
so tender a worm as to require con- 
stant care, especially during storms, 
Again, the wide tracts of poor land 
can only be used to feed > which 
also require capital and care. In short, 
the natures and circumstances of al- 
most all the productions of the South 
of France, by causing irregularity of 
annual returns, demand possession of 
capital and exercise of surveillance on 
the part of the proprietor. Hence, 
the ancient system of métayers, or 
managers, who have no property of 
their own, still prevails over this re- 
gion, and the formation of a farmin 
or middle class, between landlords 
and labourers, is hindered. 

It was stated in the Zimes of the 
22nd ult., that there are in France 
five or six million holdings of less 
than twenty acres each, and only 4 or 
500,000 averaging about 130 acres 
each ; so that accumulation of capi- 
tal in farming hands is scarcely pos- 
sible. Such is the deserted state of 
the centre of France, that advertise- 
ments have been sent to the news- 
papers in England inviting her farm- 
ers to come and colonize there! But 
we suspect that Jean Bonhomme must 
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make some changes, or John Bull, an 
emigrant there, would find he had 
mate 1 no good exchange in the mat- 
ters of taxation, good laws, govern- 
ment, and cross roads. 

To continue to quote the above ac- 
count :— 


“* Everywhere in France, husbandry 
suffers from the heavy burdens, legisla- 
tive and fiscal, with which the land is 
encumbered. Under the stringent laws 
regulating the transfer of land by sale 
or heritage, capital refuses to be in- 
vested in improving farms that may at 
any moment fall to strangers by the 
process of equal inheritance ; and real 
property is enormously weighted with 
taxation—property tax, probate duty, 
duty on sales, the excise on wines, beer, 
and other produce, and the octroi, be- 
sides general and local rates and taxes. 
It is asserted, also, that the interest to 
mortgages swallows up one-third of the 
income of the real property. So that, 
while peasants compete excessively for 
strips of vineyard, it is not uncommon 
for large proprietors to sell their de- 
mesnes and invest the money in untaxed 
securities.” 

Two-thirds of the whole area of 
the kingdom are cultivated 3 and so 
largely are grain crops grown, that 
nearly a quarter of the surface is 
under cereals, while only one-six- 
teenth of England is so appropriated. 
Such being the excess of cereal pro- 

uce, there isa corresponding scarcity 
of live-stock and manure, the animal 
produce of the country being opel to 
only one-third of the vegetable pro- 
duce, whereas in England these two 
classes of productions are equal. Pre- 
cluded by excessive duties, the im- 
portation of oxen in 1845 was but 
5,046, and in 1846 but 5,874, a ridi- 
culous amount for a country of which 
the capital was consuming more than 
6,000 per week, and which exported 
nearly as many annually to the little 
islands of Jersey and uernsey. If 
the grievous taxes on articles of sub- 
sistence had then been reduced, the 

imentary crisis of the ensuin year 
might have been averted, and the 
revolution of the succeeding year 
avoided. One of the animals recently 
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exhibited was a savage-looking, small 
pray cow, aged eleven years, with 

g wide horns, ticketed thus :— 
ransformée en beeuf par le pro- 
cédé Charlier, aprés avoir donné huit 
veaux.” N otwithstanding her trans- 
formation, the look of this old dairy- 
Woman was not appétizant; there was 
no tenderness in her ; her name only 
as “beuf” whetted our tastes, for 
as antiquaries, we know that beef 
used to mean fat cow, just as mutton 
means eatable sheep. In a bucolic 
point of view, the Swiss and French 
sides of the Jura mountain present a 
contrast which requires more expla- 
nation than we can suggest. On the 
Helvetic slope, the cows have glossy 
skins, transparent horns, sleek forms, 
and swelling udders, so many si 
of vigorous health ; but on the Gaulic 
versant the animals have dirty hides, 
Opaque horns, and weak, ricketty 
shapes. Why this contrast? Surely 
not because, as some writers say, the 
latter animal lacks the salt freely 
given to its neighbour, but because 

roperty, both in land and cattle, is 
held much in common by the French 
people, 

In conclusion, agriculture, which is 
the broadest basis of the natural re- 
sources of the country under contem- 
plation, suffers from the ttiness and 
poverty of the multitude interested 
in it. We are assured that a distin- 
guished senateur asserted lately, in 
open Senate, without fear of con- 
tradiction, that, considered broadly, 
agriculture in his country is less ad- 
vanced than in any other in Europe ! 
Having recently discussed in these 
pages the causes of this backward 
state of georgic and bucolic affairs, 
we need say no more, save that as 
such is the condition of these sciences 
among the French, there is little 
cause for Britons to be proud of ex- 
celling them in agriculture, while our 
ingenious allies may well be proud of 
a multiplicity of the artificial produc- 
tions which figured in their Palace 
of Industry, since many are entitleu 
to f éclat from their distinguished 
grace and good taste, 
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BONIFAZIO, 


How picturesque is Bonifazio 
On its white pyramid of rock above 
The straits between theislands. Genoa, 
Princely Republic, held this fortress-town, 
And still the lion rampant, Genoa’s arms, 
Is seen upon the antique houses there, 
And still the name of Doria, Genoa’s chief, 
Lives in its streets. 

Outside its fortress-gate 
I sit at sunset on the dizzy brink 
Of the white rock, and watch the violet sea 
Flusht with the saffron of the sky, and mark 
The golden light upon the glimmering sails 
Of fishing-boats bound homeward. Opposite, 
Sardinia’s mountains melt into the haze, 
Vague in the twilight as a lover’s dream, 
Or as the destiny of young Clotilde, 
Sardinia’s princess, mated to a man 
Whose fiery fathers dwelt in Corsica. 


And now the lighthouse, like a lamp upheld 
By some strong Titan, glitters through the gloom. 
And suddenly across the fading straits, 
From Longo Sardo on Sardinia’s north, 
Red light of a fanal comes blazing out 
In silent answer. So to Corsica 
Sardinia sends “Good night.” Ay, verily, 
Pharos to pharos flashes greeting. Night, 
With peace upon her wings for aching hearts, 
Falls swiftly on the well 
These wondrous Straits, 

How magical their beauty while the west 
Glows with innumerable dyes !—The west, 
Where daily the Omnipotent Painter works 
Fresh marvels !—In those granite island-crags 
Now drowned in liquid gold, the Romans me A 
greg hewed columns, loaded barques with stone, 

o build their palaces. Even now, half-hewn, 
The columns lie—the ruined forge is there— 
Traces of charcoal still upon the cliff, 
Though AZolus has let loose all his winds 
Over that sea for centuries. As the day 
Fades slowly, half I dream I see the ghosts 
Of toga’d workmen, stalwart men and stern, 
Plying the forge. How came they to depart ? 
Was it when Rome was falling? Did there fly 
Over the sea strange rumours to their ears 
Saying, Zhe Northmen sack the Imperial town : 
And the great Prince for whom ye build is slain ? 


Ah, City of the Casars! Other years 

Bring other powers : and from this very isle, 
This fierce fair Corsica, a race have sprung 
Too Cesar-like, who'll p the aan or else 
Be driven from the perilous throne they hold. 
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Ir is scarcely a profound secret-—and 
lightest probing of this weet, ever 
so delicate, it is hoped, will not go 
to fill up the measure of that well- 
known perfidy, with which the name 
of Albion has been always associated, 
it is no mystery, then, that the rela- 
tions of certain “ lively” neighbours 
of our own, in respect to their literary 
craftsmen, are of a peculiar and ex- 
ceptional character. It is no profane 
lifting of the veil, if we whisper cau- 
tiously, that the great French reading 
public are in the habit of bursting tu- 
multuously into those quiet gardens 
and academic groves where their liter- 
ary children sit thoughtfully filling 
in copy for the feuilleton corner of 
the newspapers. They claim a usor 
in these select grounds, as of right, 
and spread themselves over these fair 
plaisaunces with an unreasonable 
curiosity, just as “» | invade, of 
Sundays and bright holidays, the 
dainty gardens of St. Cloud and Ver- 
sailles. The “Great Waters” must 
be set a-playing for them, or they 
may perhaps wreck the flowers and 
shrubs ; and the graceful penman, 
whom they have come to look at, 
must go through some poses plas- 
tiques—some elegant “ drawing-room 
act,” at least, or the prying lieges 
may be inclined to use his furniture 
unhandsomely. Thesallow Romancer; 
the Boudoir poet, sicklied over with the 
ale cast that results from immoderate 
indulgence in pe and petites verres, 
of absinthe and cognac, perhaps, too, 
from the salt tears that force them- 
selves from his eyes as he reads a 
tender idyll to a hemicycle of sympa- 
thizing female friends ; the smart dra- 
matist of the Gymnase ; the chiffonier 
or scavenger of quaint and question- 
able odds and ends from the Demi- 
monde: these gentlemen must lay 
down their pens, gravely rise, and do 
honour to their visitors. They must 
show them over their diminutive en- 
tresol; point attention to their va- 
rious knicknacks, clock, suspended 
pipe collection, large variety of ec- 
centric facetiously-headed sticks, por- 
traits of ladies filling high positions 
in the ballet walk of life, and other 
such decorative furniture. The faded 
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A FRENCH OPERA-GLASS. 


Werther-faced one must please to 
throw wide open his closet doors, 
even that sanctuary where his parti- 
cular skeleton is laid up; must bring 
forth his old garments to the light, to 
be appraised and felt over by the ad- 
miring fingers of these literary Sans 
culottes—That special sinuosity in the 
line of his hat brim—the peculiar 
tint of his waistcoat—that shabby 
cap, Which he frankly confesses brings 
inspiration with it, and without which 
he becomes barren and inefficient—on 
all such points he is pressed greedily, 
and his answers taken down. The 
public finger passes thoughtfully over 
his temples, taking phrenological di- 
agnosis of their peculiar conformation, 
seeking for Combativeness, perhaps 
for Philoprogenitiveness, sol other 
such curious developments—just as 
the rustics at the fair convince them- 
selves, practically, that there is no de- 
ception, gentlemen, in the case of the 
famous giantess—taking up portions 
of that unhappy lady’s person be- 
tween their fingers. 

Does he cling to a special Café ; 
has he a corner in that establishment 
towards which he makes instinctivel 
on entering—a favorite peg on whic 
he loves to hang his hat, becoming 
uneasy if anticipated ? Does he pre- 
fer cotellettes a la Maintenon to the 
same delicacies a la Soubise? Does 
he take two or three lumps. of sugar 
in his coffee, or does he prefer that 
beverage wholly without such deterio- 
ration? Does he write on blue-tinted, 
or on purely white, paper? Where 
does he buy his cigars; or does he 
eschew such stimulants, and with a 
quaint eccentricity, affect the humbler 
and more degraded species of tobacco ? 
For accurate and authentic informa- 
tion on all these points, there has 
grown up, in Paris the Beautiful, an 
overpowering greed—an insane crav- 
ing, which the most ample particulars 
have hitherto had only the effect of 
stimulating. M. Eugene de Mirecourt 
has been Gj far the most extensive 
caterer for this species of entertain- 
ment. He became a vast contractor, 
as it were, and commenced his opera- 
tions on an astonishing scale. He took 
on himself to supply this nutriment in 
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the and accepted all orders. 
Forth from the shop of Gustave Ha- 
vard, a courageous publisher, fluttered 
that army of light birds, whose yel- 
low pane is familiar to the British 
reading public, and which soon scat- 
tered themselves towards the four cor- 
ners of the earth. “ Les Contempo- 
rains” was the name of this new 
ornithological gers They carried 
in their ‘bills the strangest details, 
which, if not strictly true, were, at 
least, well found. The world bought, 
read, and laughed—but this whole- 
sale submission, of some two hundred 
authors, painters, musicians, and ac- 
tors, to Mr. Weller’s well-known op- 
tical instrument, a “patent double 
million magnifyin’ gas microscope of 
hextra power,” was a dangerous ex- 
periment, from the terrible combina- 
tion it was sure to provoke. The 
French writing men might chuckle 
and whisper together, as a brother 
writing man was delicately scarified ; 
but when all were forced under the 
lens together it became serious. Ac- 
cordingly, this grand contractor broke 
down suddenly, and had to atone for 
his enterprise in an ungrateful, but 
varied, succession of dungeons. His 
little yellow libels, however, remain, 
perhaps one of the most curious re- 
sults of the second quarter of this 
century. 

Not so long since, the portiére of M. 
Balzac’s boudoir, (it is not French la- 
dies only who have boudoirs, was lifted 
up quietly by his own publisher, and 
we were permitted to take a short 
peep into the mysterious inner life of 
that most eccentric man of genius. 
The frank publisher told all he knew 
concerning the private accounts—the 
notes-of-hand, long since overdue ; the 
strange shifts, and questionable tricks, 
whereat least money was concerned, of 
this vagrant spasmodic nature. That 
a spade shall be called a spade—that 
there shall be full and complete out- 
speaking on all matters usually hedged 
round with a certain privacy—that 
all things hidden in respect of do- 
mestic life, shall be dragged into 
the dazzling glare of an electric light 
—this seems to be the new literary 
gospel of our saign best. 

ne M. Charles Monselet has recent- 
ly put forth a sort of procession of his 
brethren, sketched in a familiar fa- 
shion, and which bears for title, “The 
Literary Opera-Glass.” In this in- 
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strument, that free and easy takin 
of the reader by the button-hole, an 
withdrawing of him into a corner ; 
that cool twtoyer of a perfect stranger, 
and encircling of him in an affection- 
ate embrace, is carried out with a 
matchless effrontery. This is not the 
agreeable familiarity of the true hu- 
morist, who chatters boisterously be- 
fore even pure strangers, because he 
cannot keep down his tumultuous 
spirits; but the impertinent freedom 
of an ill-bred fellow, who, on a five 
minutes’ acquaintance, proposes a pe 
cuni loan. Applying, then, this 
optical instrument to our eyes, let us 
look round the house, and see what 
curious company usually sits in the 
literary boxes and stalls, in the gal- 
leriesand amphitheatreeven—alllook- 
ing at the queer Paris drama on the 
stage before them—and taking notes 
of characters and passions. 

One of the most striking results of 
such a glance on all sides of us will 
be the discovery that there are some 
400 workers busily engaged in spin- 
ning romances, newspaper feuilletons, 
and volumes of poetry, for the supply 
of the Paris public: most of whom 
being men of tolerable mark among 
their own countrymen, and standing 
above the level of purely anonymous 
drudges, who make a wholly distinct 
legion, are a utterly unknown to the 
British reading public! Wehavesome- 
thing, therefore, to learn, as to the or- 
dering of this matter in France, some 
400 names, of which 350sound strange 
and unfamiliar, which leads to an ec- 
centric feature of French authorshi 
namely, that of writing under the dis- 
guise of quaint noms de plume, or as- 
sumed names. This affectation is car- 
ried to a more absurd length than we 
on this side of the channel would 
suppose. It is become a system ; and 
it is supposed that by masquerading 
under some short and barbarous title, 
a sort of piquancy is imparted to the 
writing. Thus, “Old Nick” is the fa- 
vourite domino of one M. Forgues, 
who, under shelter of this unholy sow- 
os scatters strange facetiousness 
and curious quips broadcast. Nadar, 
a name familiar enough, and which has 
a certain astrological ring, screens be- 
hind it the more prosaic one of Tour- 
nichon, which has a ring of its own, 
too—a sort of huckstering city rin 
which would fit one of ft. Paul de 
Kock’s bourgeois husbands hand- 
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somely. Eugene de Mirecourt sounds 
Romanesque and Dellacruscan ; yet it 
only di the ill-sounding appella- 
tion of Jacquot! Cham, the ingenious 
caricaturist, bears in private life a 
name not so abrupt or so singular; 
and there can be little doubt, but that 
a gentleman who signs music with 
the striking syllable, “Jam,” is not so 
addressed by his friends in the pri- 
vacy of social life. By the aid of the 
Opera-glass we are let into the secret 
of thess re-christenings. M. Boiteau, 
a rough and untrimmed patronymic, 
was enlisted by the director of an 
Art journal, “who,” M. Monselet 
tells us, “ not finding his name suffi- 
ciently soft and eloquent, obliged him 
to sign Paul D’Ambly, to which the 
youth assented cheerfully. This di- 
rector has, in fact, a trick of newly bap- 
tizing all his staff. M. Jules Fleury 
became Champfleury: Hippolyte 
Castile, Le Chevalier Castile. Aubriet 
was obliged to introduce a ‘y’ into his 
name, and become Awbryet.” M. 
Basset finds his name jar on the 
nerves of susceptible readers, and 
transforms himself into Adrien Ro- 
bert, to which no romantic reader 
could reasonably object. 

Another strange feature in French 
authorship, disclosed by this achro- 
matic instrument of M. Monselet, is 
the startling and fantastic titles writ- 
ers are in the habit of placing at the 
head of their works. It has been seen 
what virtue is supposed to be inherent 
in a name; but there is a far more 
mysterious efficacy in a title—not of 
nobility, but of a romance. The great 
British public, who are acquainted with 
but a score or so of the French ro- 
mance factors, and who have touched 
at the fairy island of Monte Christo, 
and followed the Three Musketeers on 
tip-toe and with bated breath, cannot 
have the faintest conception of the 
fantastic sign boards, the wild embla- 
zonry and legends which hang at the 
thresholds of these story-tellers. Pub- 
lic appetite must be stimulated by 
some such device. “Impossible Affec- 
tion!” would at least excite curiosity ; 
80, too, would “The History of a Nose.’ 
“Madame Potiphar,” though ques- 
tionable, shows to what a strange 
order of subject Frenchmen will re- 
sort in their rage for novelty. “A 
Carp in a Tub” is mysterious, and has 
a certain allegorical meaning. “Im- 
probable Stories,” pique curiosity ; 
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“Monsieur Pelican” promises some- 
thing droll; and “The Feast of Seven 
Gourmands” looks appetizing. So, too 
is the “ Voyage Round,” not ma cham- 
bre, as would be expected, but round 
“Queen Pomaré,” which dignity typi- 
fies a well known lady in Parisian 
circles, What but something melo- 
dramatic, and general supping off hor- 
rors, could come of “’T wixt Eleven and 
Midnight.” Surely from such a novel 
must have been extracted the generic 
specimen of the highly-wrought fiction, 

iven in M. Monselet’s es and set 

own at one Dennery’s door :—“ The 
proof—the proof, I say, quick—how 
slowly that hour hand moves; no 
mode of retreat--ah, ah! a door! 
*Tis my chamber, Monsieur ! well, this 
cabinet! Be seated, Colonel, and lis- 
ten tome. You may judge me after- 
wards. (A silence for a few minutes). 
That was twenty-five years ago! In 
the environs of Montereau there lived 
a family composed of a young girl— 
two sons-in-law (he lifts his eyes to 
Heaven.) This young girl—ah! you 
turn pale, M. le Colonel (movement 
on the part of the Colonel). No noise 
—no fuss, if you please, monsieurs, 
we are observed! This evening, then, 
behind the gardens of the hotel, at 
nine o'clock, I shall have my seconds. 
(Aloud to Emmierance), your hand 
chére amie! (They pass into the ball- 
room)—saved ! saved! saved!” This 
quaint jumble is a fair specimen of 
the spasmodic novel. Some titles 
verge on the profane. “The Soul’s 
Hell,” and a story entirely devoted 
to that awful place of punishment, 
and entitled “ L’ Enfer,” carry the prin- 
ciple of striking titles a little too far. 
One enterprising publisher actually 
brought out a journal called Satan ; 
but we are told it did not take a firm 
hold of the public. It is not written 
what popularity “Zhe Conversations 
of Charles Bandelaire with the An- 
gels” ever reached to. 

French critics have a curious and 
forcible expression applied to their 
dealing savagely with victims that 
come under their knife. ‘“ Ereinter,” 
that is “breaking the back,” is the 
popular phrase applied to this deadly 
operation. No one could ereinter so 
well as Janin, and in a light, glib way, 
following suit, the author of the “ Liter- 
ary Opera-Glass” brandishes his little 
scalpel, and disposes, pertly, of the 
great flock of writers, entering into a 
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curious personality. “Gorges” is a 
“six feet high scribbler;’ Lapointe 
“a woman’s and children’s writer;” 
“Chochinat” a little blackey, with 
spirit enough for two whites; David 
is no more than a “ novelist who has 
had his- hour, or rather his quarter 
of an hour;” and Berger is dismissed 
as “a savant at twenty-two carats ;” 
Ponsard, the dramatic satirist of the 
Bourse, “is a literary accident;” Se- 
jour is written down “a statuette in 
Florentine bronze;” and Serret is only 
“a sous lieutenant in the school of 
good sense.” 

Scribe, the prolific, has a certain 
reputation, but still is sadly over- 
rated. “I don’t deny the Vendéme 
Column,” says M. Monselet, “neither 
can I deny Scribe.” One Alexander 
I)ufai, under pressure of the alpha- 
betical arrangement of the work, puts 
up his head, as does Polichinello in 
the play, only to be cruelly beaten 
down with a “hou! le vilain!”’ De- 
bay is thus smartly handled :—“ The 
Literary Society claims him as an 
associate. Without that, he might 
be taken for a perfumer, from the 
titles of his books. ‘ Hygiene of the 
Hair and Beard,’ ‘Hygiene of the 
Face and Skin,’ ‘Hygiene of the Feet 
and Hands—of Beauty; ‘ Hygiene 
of Marriage —of Bathers. You 
think, perhaps,”’ adds Monselet, “that 
I am talking nonsense!” Berlioz, 
composer and writer, is thus bitien 
in, With strong acid :—“Any thing not 
worth singing, he has written. His 
criticisms in the Lebats are full of 
Farce, which convulses with laughter.” 
M. Berlioz—couailliac—is branded as 
“‘skirmisher of the light press and 
frivolous romance.” But what is 
he to Commerson, “ who is editor in 
chief of a journal which bears about 
the same relation to the Debats that 
a syringe does to a sceptre!” These 
are good setterms. But what is this 
to the cruel stroke in store for M. 
Cesena, on whose name being called, 
he merely remarks :—‘‘ Come, let us 
be serious, and pass on.” Or to the 
treatment of Hippolite Castile, who 
is sneeringly accused of trying to be 
like Mirabeau, “only Mirabeau with- 
out his organ, his prison, or his small- 
pox.” Couldany thing be more con- 
temptuous than quoting, a propos of 
Massas, an extract from the French 
cookery book :—“ Take a hare, cut it 
up into small pieces, and get it to 
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boil before a slow fire, &c.” And 
having given minute directions for 
the treatment of this delicacy, passes 
by the unhappy victim without a 
word! M. Plouvier is “seen running, 
running hard after the omnibus of 
Romanticism ; but the conductor onl 
shouts to him, “ All full inside!” M. 
Planche, the critic of the well-known 
Revue de deux Mondes, is thus hap- 
pily photographed at his work :— 
‘What a school of surgery is here! 
and what a surgeon in Planche! See 
with what skill and sang-froid he 
turns his sleeves back, and delicately 
works his instrument into the flesh 
of the patient whom chance has sent 
into the operating-room. In vain the 
patient shrieks—Planche hears him 
not. The patient weeps— Planche 
sees nothing. He might, perhaps, 
remark that tears contain a certain 
amount of phosphorus, a little chlo- 
ride of sodium, some mucus, and a 
little water. “The operation over, 
he turns to the infirmarian, who is 
holding a basin for him, dips his fin- 
gers, wipes them dry, and passes to 
another victim.” Just “as there are 
ladies’ bootmakers, so are there 
ladies’ story-tellers,” with which com- 
limentary flourish the ingenious 
Sandeau—who lent the first half of 
his name to Madame George Sand— 
is introduced. La Landelle is only 
known to the public “by some savage 
and tatoved stories,” such as “ The 
Ebony Princess,’ &c. And a dra- 
matist called Zelioux thus receives 
his congé:—‘“ The Odéon took ten 
years to bring out his play of Don 
Gaspar ; and the French theatre, at 
its wit’s end through his importunity, 
actually gave him money to get him- 
self played elsewhere, just as one 
might bid him /ang himself else- 
where.” M. Lucas is presently men- 
tioned. “Suffer me,” says M. Mon- 
selet, “to wipe the glasses of my 
spectacles !” . Lesquillon is the 
next name. “My spectacle glasses 
are now wiped,” is the only comment- 
ary it provokes. M. Lebidois is the 
next. “They (the spectacle glasses) 
now glitter with a fresh lustre. Let 
us go on.” And so the unoffending 
triad is despatched. One writer 
“makes a paradox 7“ out every 
now and then, like a Jack-in-the- 
Bo ” 


x. 
Would we have a few details as to 
the personnel, the ner de- 








scription, as it were, of some of these 
areal on —— in a a 
personal style ere are copious de- 
tails set out in M. Monselet’s “Opera- 
Glass,” so asto helpsuchas would per- 
form the perplexing feat of running 
as they read, to recognise this or that 
author by some strange mark about 
his ap nee. Goy is “a well- 
dressed man—brilliant—varnished ; 
rings on his fingers, and a highly- 
trained beard: the most tawny, as 
well as the most affable of transla- 
tors.” It may be interesting to know 
that Grolier wears a black silk cap 
at every season of the year. Gasti- 
neau is “as pale as fresh butter.” 
Should we meet a man with “tangled 
hair; with a long flowing cloak cov- 
ered with the most eccentric braid- 
ing; with a whole jeweller’s stock of 
charms and knicknacks hanging at 
his waistcoat, we shall know him to 
be no other than one Leo Lespés, who 
wrote “ Paris in its Arm-chair.” La 
Madeleine is easily recognisable, be- 
ing “a dazzling blonde.” And Mal- 
lefille, havi aera but one eye, 
is the more likely to leave an impres- 


sion on the memory. In Prosper 
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Merimée, readers will take a more 
direct interest, and will be glad to 
know he is “ large without embon- 
point, with a mocking expression 
about his face.”’ So far so good; and 
M. Merimée might “justly aspire to 
what is known as a ‘diplomatic bear- 
ing,’ were it not for that fatal over- 
grown nasal promontory, that indis- 
creet feature.” Trapa dousz must be 
a quaint eccentric character. Of enor- 
mous stature, and known at the Café 
Momus as the “Green Giant,” he has 
the habit of answering the question 
“How are you?’ with a cautious 
“That depends.” Latterly he has 
only been seen at remarkable inter- 
ments. Peter Zaccone is the very 
last of literary men, as M. Achard 
is the first, “that is, in alphabetical 
order!” 

Has not M. Monselet courage thus 
fearlessly to “rake” private boxes 
with his “Opera-Glass?” or has he 
no wholesome terror of an early pil- 
grimage to the Bois de Boulogne, 
where he may be called on, like luck- 
less M. de Péne, to answer for his 
free speech, rapier in hand. 


OUR POLITICAL CHORUS. 


Tue British Press has long played a 
le in politics analogous to that which 
the Chorus of a Greek drama fills as 
respects the performers, in pronounc- 
ing arunning commentary on the con- 
duct of the principal actors, so as that 
the audience better understand the 
motives of events, through the me- 
dium of an agreeable recitative uttered 
by spectators interested in the scene. 

ith all the world for a stage, Bri- 
tain fills so great a part in the real, 
living play of life throughout the ha- 
bitable globe, that some of her corps 
dramatique may well stand aside and 
endeavour to pass judgment on the 
main actions; or at least should chro- 
nicle current passages, if they do not 
speak, like a chorus, as exponents of 
public opinion. For ourselves, we 
aspire rohsing little more than month- 
ly gossips, the “Sarah Gamp” and 
* Mrs. Harris” of the political births 
each month brings forth ; since we do 
not ap until what we have to talk 
about has, in general, lost its quality 


of news. Yet, though claiming as 


much incognito as “Mrs. Harris,” and 
perhaps somewhat of her knowledge- 
able and judicious character, we donot 
pretend to the prophetic talent as- 
serted by her female friend, nor par- 
take much of this notable person- 
age’s philosophic and didactic dispo- 
sition. Indeed, whatever relic of 
classic days may remain in the form 
of a chorus transmuted into a print- 
ing press, the augurs of Rome have 
not had, since disbelief in Druids, 
any modern representatives. Omens 
are quite disregarded, and we know 
nosubstitutes for the Sacred Chickens 
whose capricious appetites used occa- 
sionally to decide the fate of nations ; 
nor is there any thing in place of other 
ancient political fowl; although it is 
not too much to think that some of 
our Democrats unconsciously act the 
art of the Geese of the Capitol. 
t us, then, looking far away from 
home—after we have duly, but briefly, 
thanked those demagogues for their 
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recent valuable services—glance at 
the wreck of the Malabar, applaud 
the magnanimous deportment of Lord 
Elgin and Baron Gros in the hour of 
danger, and find not an ill omen in 
the perishing of mere matter, but a 
good one in the assurance given b 
those high examples, felt and fol- 
lowed as they were by nearly all pre- 
sent in the trying scene, that the 
military and political business of the 
Allies in China will prosper under such 
leaders. There was arumour that the 
Chinese government had acceded to 
all demands ; but this is unconfirmed, 
and, on the contrary, there are pre- 
cedents for believing that the said 
overnment will observe treaties no 
onger than the stay of a considerable 
British force shall compel their ob- 
servance. 

Since writing the above, we find we 
are mistaken in saying there are no 

litical prophets ; for it seems that 
Nir. John Mitchel, “the distinguished 
Irish patriot,” arrogates the function 
of augur in politics for both the New 
and Old Worlds. In an account, in 
the Missouri Daily Democrat, of a 
lecture delivered by this accomplished 
soothsayer, on the 13th ult., we find 
the following :— 


**John Mitchel is augur enough to 
tell us a great deal of the coming flight 
of the French eagles, whether across the 
sea like their progenitors the Roman 
eagles, or to the Rhine, in the fortresses 
and castled crags of which they hope to 
build their eyries. He knows very 
likely if an invasion of England is con- 
templated by the Emperor of the French, 
and if he chooses, can conduct his au- 
dience, torch in hand, through the cata- 
combs of the Revolutionists, through the 
underground region inhabited by Car- 
bonari, Red Republicans, Phenix Clubs, 
and other subterranean tribes.” 


Really it is fortunate there is a 
living prophet so capable, and one 
who appears willing to tell what he 
knows about golitice! birds, beasts, 
and reptiles. However, until revela- 
tions as to the destinies of the Old 
World come to us wid the New, we 
must be content to use whatever in- 
formation the English Press and other 
sources supply, and merely offer the 
ensuing commentary on recent poli- 
tical occurrences. 

It has been wpeetadly announced 
that the imperi = -of France, 
haying accomplished its object on the 
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side of Italy, is extending its power 
and influence towards the Rhine, by 
opening negotiations with Bavaria for 
the cession of the Palatinate, on the 
west bank ofthis great river, holdin, 
out the prospect to that power a 
compensating herself at the expense 
of Austria in the Tyrol. Recent re- 
velations show how far the Imperial 
plans for intervention in the affairs of 
Germany are matured. Itseems more 
than probable that were Prussia to 
lend herself to the designs of the 
French Emperor, he would engage to 
compensate her for the cession of her 
Rhenish provinces by the annexation 
to the Prussian Crown of the kingdom 
of Hanover and the province of Hol- 
stein. For the present, in order to 
embarrass Prussia, the Emperor is 
confidently understood to have as- 
sumed the Danish side in the question 
of the Duchies of Holstein. But, since 
Prussian ambition is aroused, there 
has been an obvious policy on the part 
of France to excite it further, not only 
to giving way on the question of an- 
nexing a mere province, but even to 
offering the kingdom of Hanover, and, 
moreover, directing the views of the 
Prince of Prussia over still larger 
breadths of German dominion. Were 
it not that there is a map of the Ger- 
man Confederation, the late interview 
at Baden might have been signalized 
by the tempter showing, from the 
summit of the Mercur hill, near that 
town, part at least of the tempting 
regions. But in these times maps, 
pamphlets, and private meetings, fill 
the parts anciently performed by 
means of functionaries of inferior 
fidelity. The brochure of M. Edmond 
About, the simple “peasant,” as he 
styles himself, of Saverne, Bas Rhin, 
has developed the whole design with 
sufficient clearness to enable us to offer 
some comments on the late mystical 
meeting at the capital of continental 
gamblers, after we have first expressed 
our regret that the Prince of Prussia 
should appear to have lent himself to 
an innovatory and dangerous principle, 
by interfering in Danish affairs in 
support of the demands of Holstein 
and anna 
Seers of old augured much from 
the flight of birds: even to our day 
little wrens suffer annual martyrdom 
from Christian boys, because these 
“kings of all birds” were the favour- 
ite oracles of Pagan soothsayers. We 
15 
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ourselves saw lately the French eagle 
fly across the Rhine, and perch on 
the Mercur hill above Baden, so called 
because it was sacred to the god of 
thieves and ambassadors. The fowl 
of prey finally alighted at the tea- 
table of the Villa Stéphanie. What 
does this portend? Will the princes 
of Germany, still fluttering in their 
dovecots, settle down in assured quiet ? 
Though the Emperor of the French is 
no Coriolanus, their meeting with 
him would appear to have been con- 
ducted on the sound principle which 
prompted the question of Menenius to 
the Volscian guard :—“ Has he dined; 
canst thou tell? for I would not speak 
with him till after dinner.’ What 
they said to him, or rather, what as- 
surances of his most distinguished 
consideration he gave them, have not 
transpired. All we know for certain 
is, that he smoked cigars during the 
intervals of business. Is this omin- 
ous? The classics afford no prece- 
dents to be drawn from tobacco. Red 
savages smoke the calumet of peace ; 
so let us hope that Germany saw 
through that cloud nothing but piping 
times. There has been little elucida- 
tion of the main objects of this surrep- 
titious Congress, excepting the pam- 
hlet which heralded it, entitled “La 
russe en 1860,” disclosing two deli- 
cate cases for dealings between Na- 
poleon III. and the Prince of Prussia 
—one of a private nature, the other 
of the public or political character we 
have just noticed. As regards the 
former case, it is an exposure of the 
attempts of some officers of the Berlin 
lice to incite an insurrection in 
osen by fictitious correspondence 
with the Democratic Committee in 
London. It seems that these officious 
spies went so far as to write false ex- 
citations to the revolutionary con- 
spirators to renew the horrible at- 
tempt of Orsini. Now, according to 
close observers, the proposed victim 
of that detestable attentat has not 
been the same man since it occurred. 
The explosion of the murderous bomb- 
shells roused him to action, and the 
mere name of the assassin is sufficient 
to quicken the political restlessness 
he has shown ever since. 

The London Committee went so far, 
it appears, as to be entrapped by the 
Prussian police into forwarding the 
receipt for making Orsini bombs, and 
the spies, in acknowledgment, asked 
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if the French democrats would delay 
in risking another attempt, and re- 
iterated the question whether the Re- 
publicans would essay to overthrow 
the tyrant? Itis with the justest in- 
dignation the pamphleteer stigmatizes 
this atrocious plan for proving men 
by suggesting one of the most terrible 
of crimes ; and we can conceiye, as 
objects of the recent interview at 
Baden, remonstrance on the part of 
the Emperor of the French, and an 
endeavour to set himself well in the 
opinion of the ruler of Prussia, Yet, 
however much Louis Napoleon Bona- 
parte may desire to stand favourably 
in the sight of the crowned heads of 
Europe, it is notorious that he also 
tries to keep well with the Carbonari 
and other secret revolutionary socie- 
ties,and that he leans deca upon 
democraticfeeling in France. Nothing 
less than immense sacrifices to this 
latter sentiment would save his coun- 
try from another trial at Republican- 
ism. In fact, his throne is based 
upon Democracy, though wielding the 
sceptre of Despotism. 

Clearly enough, the matters, what- 
ever they were, on which the Em- 
yeror of the French spake with the 
Prince of Prussia, partook of the na- 
ture characterized as delicate or ten- 
der; they evidently were cases in 
which one, at least, of the interlocu- 
tors wished, to quote a roguish diplo- 
matist, that “his eye should be upon 
the countenance of him with whom 
he speaketh, in order that it shall tell 
him how far he may go ;” or, to use 
common expressions, the desire was 
that the interview should be ¢éte-a- 
téte and vis-a-vis, “ between the four 
eyes.” 

So far for personal motives ; and 
with regard to political objects, the 
scheme of the conference seems even 
more clear. The design of Napoleon 
IIT. appears to have been to prevent 
a coalition either of the German 
princes, or of them with Great Bri- 
tain, hostile to himself. Diplomatists 
among them have formed a theory 
that he has only so far modified his 
uncle’s policy as cautiously to avoid 
raising up a combination against him, 
and that he has carefully weighed the 
cause to which Montesquieu ascribes 
the successes of the Roman Republic, 
that of not attacking more than one 
enemy at a time. This theory, set 
forth among the German people in a 
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hundred forms, naturally rendersthem 
even more suspicious when at peace 
than at war with France. They are 
therefore inclined to regard any re- 
cent expression of amity much as 
Ulysses regarded the respite given 
him by, Polyphemus, as the sad pri- 
vilege of being devoured last. ho 
can Siaiere that the idea of German 
unity can be agreeable to Napoleon 
III., a potentate who fully recognises 
the maxim, ?union fait la force? 
Division among the sovereigns of 
Central Europe immensely increased 
the power of Russia, and their com- 
pliance with the policy of Metter- 
nich enabled Austria to dominate 
in Italy. Therefore they are re- 
sponsible for the war which became 
necessary to weaken the first of these 
powers, and for the campaign which 
degraded the last. But of a surety, 
this great political truth was not pro- 
ao at the Baden tea-table, where 

ussia gathered those anointed 
chickens, the petty kings, under her 
wing. 

Let us recollect. A remarkable 
flight preceded the swoop of the 
French eagle, a rapid course from 
Hanover to Berlin, not of a mere 
carrier-pigeon, but of the King of 
Hanover himself. Had he heard that 
his kingdom was likely to be handed 
over to Russia, as a compensation for 
Rhenish provinces about to be seized 
on by France? Even the present 
year has a precedent which might 
induce Prussia to play the part of 
Piedmont. If the magnificent notion 
of “German unity” wasrecommended 
to the Prince Regnant, perhaps there 
was a whisper in his ear that the 
French army is ready to aid him in 
quelling any refractory princes, and 
asks for itself only a strip of land 
along the north-west bank of the 
Rhine. Prussia notoriously aspires 
to bé the foremost power in Germany ; 
and, if any such authority as is com- 
monly ascribed to M. About’s bro- 
chure is due to this production, it 
contains rar ul incitements for pur- 
suit of that ambition. Why should 
she not own this passion as freely as 
Piedmont has done ; and why should 
not a conference at Baden do for her 
prince what the meeting on the west- 
ern bank of the Rhine, at Plombiéres, 
effected for Victor Emmanuel? Part 
of the whole plan, but re he course, 
including any annexation by France, 


stands out lucidly in the pamphlet, 
painted in colours bright enough to 
dazzle any prince who might be less 
ded than he of Prussia may be 
lieved to be. He is invoked to 
claim a hegemony for his sceptre, and 
to call on French bayonets to assist 
him in obtaining it. The peculiar and 
pseudo-unsatisfactory constitution of 
the Prussian Parliament is contrasted 
with the pseudo-popular existence of 
universal suffrage in France. But 
the working of all this plausible po- 
litical scheme is far more delicate 
than was the carrying out of the plan 
of French aggrandizement in Italy. 
Prussia has to be incited to take the 
initiative in assuring a position that 
would lead to a second “ Confedera- 
tion of the Rhine.” The event which 
followed the first Confederation was 
the “Continental Blockade,” devised 
by Bonaparte for the express purpose 
of destroying the power of England. 
Many reasons, however, exist for giv- 
ing assurance that no such coalition 
will recur. Northern Germany is 
the sheet anchor of the Protestant 
religion, and the ties binding her to 
English interests are not to be quickly 
snapped. The events of the conti- 
nental revolutions of 1848 have left 
no agreeable recollections, nor raised 
any glittering hopes among the Ger- 
man people, and the Emperor of the 
French i by no means overcome 
the distrust almost universally felt 
by them towards him. This medi- 
tative people are not oe to be 
caught by a visible trap, owever 
baited, since they cannot but see that 
the projected scheme for their unity 
is likely to end in discord, strife, war, 
and the loss of their trans-Rhenish 
possessions. No one can tell what a 
ear may bring forth ; but regarding 
uis Napoleon as chief of a nation 
of gamblers, let us hope that, what- 
ever game he played in the “ Conver- 
sation House,” as the Baden palace 
for roulette and rouge-et-noiris called, 
he will not succeed in breaking the 
political bank of Northern Germany. 
Among the arguments advanced to 
show why, as is pretended, the French, 
or rather their Emperor, “ pushes on 
the Germans into the path of unity,” 
reference is made to the maxim, di- 
viser pour regner, in proof that, if 
ambition possessed the French, they 
would not desire to see thirty-two mil- 
lions of Germans form a united nation, 
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Yet surely, whenever these latter are 
bent upon uniting will be time enough 
to speed them on the way. History 
records few instances in which either 
national union or independence has 
been obtained by means of foreign 
swords. The pamphleteer contrasts 
the mi of Prussia to place herself 
at the head of the proffered unity with 
the inferior chance of Austria. This 
latter empire, he says truly, inspires 
but mediocre sympathies in the Ger- 
man nation—for so long as the hege- 
mony of the Allemannic states rested 
in the hands of the House of Haps- 
burg, they governed national affairs 
for the interest of their dynasty, and 
aggrandized Austria at the expense of 

rmany. ‘“ The day,” continues he, 


“when the Teutonic spirit, essentially 
liberal, entered the road of religious 
reforms, Austria placed herself at the 
head of 


the Ultramontane reaction.” 
* In summary, “she pre- 
setits in her population an inhomo- 
eneous mixture of nationalities ; in 

er Government despotism by right 
divine ; in her Concordat oppression 
of conscience ; in her custom-houses 
the spirit of prohibition ;” while, on 
the other hand, “ Prussia personifies 
German nationality, religious reform, 
commercial progress, constitutional 
liberalism.” * * “Ifshe decided 
on playing the 7éle of Piedmont, all 
the Germans, excepting princes and 
hobereaux” (rustic landlords), “ would 
hasten to clear the way for her.” * 
* * “They understand that it is 
useléss and ridiculous to support 
thirty-six governments where one 
would suffice.” All this plain speak- 
ing concludes thus :— 


‘* Italy, august mother of our civiliza- 
tion and of our arts, has entered, under 
the auspices of France, into the path of 
independence and unity. Our armies 
paved the way where she walks to-da 
alone, conducted by Piedmont. * * 
France sees, without fear, an Italy of 
twenty-six millions of men constitute 
itself to the south; she will not fear to 
see thirty-two millions of Germans found 
a great nation on her eastern frontier.” 


Such is the glittering artificial fly 
dangled before the eyes of the Prince 
of Prussia, and he is conjured to bait 
his hook to st the popular taste. 
He is to abolish the most reasonable 
representative system in the world 
in favour of universal suffrage and 
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vote by ballot. Hear the French 
Lucifer :— 


‘«People endeavour to persuade the 
Germans that we have allowed ourselves 
to be despoiled of the parliamentary re- 
gime. It is certain that our parliament 
is much changed since 1848, It is no 
longer a coterie of 4 or 500,000; it is 
the entire nation which sends directly 
its deputies to the legislative body. This 
assembly, elected by universal suffrage, 
like the Emperor himself, no longer en- 
joys the ridiculous privilege of continu- 
ally interrupting the course of affairs, to 
replace action by speechifying, union by 
coalition, public interest by private van- 
ity, the serious progress of a great peo- 
ple by the stirring of some small oratori- 
cal ambition ; but it enjoys the incon- 
testable right of voting all the taxes and 
all the laws of the empire. 

‘*This admitted, must we be jealous 
of the Prussian constitution? Is the 
principle of the responsibility of minis- 
ters applied to Prussia? Not yet. 
Have the Chambers the acknowledyed 
right to refuse imposts? And what are 
the Prussian Chambers? The second, 
that which corresponds to our Corps 
Legislatif, or to the House of Com- 
mons, recruits itself by a mechanism 
much more ingenious than democratic. 
There is no universal suffrage, and not 
even election in the first degree. Being 
givena circle, or arrondissement, which 
pays 300,000 francs of direct taxation 
for instance, they divide the rate-payers 
into three unequal detachments. ‘The 
fifteen or twenty large proprietors who 
pay between them the first 100,000 
francs, form the first class of electors. 
The second is composed of two or three 
hundred persons, who pay between them 
the following 100,000 francs. All the 
other citizens paying the tax direct, that 
is to say, two or three thousand persons 
form the third. Each of these three 
classes assembles separately and name an 
equal number of electors; six, for in- 
stance, from each class, and the eighteen 
chosen electors join in their turn to pro- 
ceed together in the choice of a deputy. 
It follows from thence, not only that 
labourers have no hope of being repre- 
sented in parliament, but that the third 
class, or the great ae of the bour- 
geoisie, will be always in the minority in 
the electoral corps, and will never send 
a deputy to the Chamber.” 


Of all political questions, nothing, 
we conceive, yields in importance to 
the one so much demanding solution, 
viz., whether the French are fit for 
parliamentary government. We may 
perhaps, therefore, be allowed to di- 
gress into some comments on the 
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above sketches of the parliament that 
was, and of the legislative body that is 
in Paris. The former is described as 
having been elected by a “ coterie” 
of about half a million of men; but 
in truth the number of electors was 
not half this amount, was very much 
too small, and very easily corrupt- 
ed. The other extreme, universal 
suffrage, has been adopted ; but the 
dependence of the corps legislatef on 
the Emperor, as nominor of the ma- 
jority of its members, is almost com- 
plete. Obviously, if the bulk of voters 
chose, they could return men capable 
of carrying out the democratic doctrine 
of the right of the people to tax pro- 
perty to any amount. ia, on the 
other hand, has adopted an electoral 
principle copied from that of the Ro- 
man Centuria Comitia, conferring 
graduated suffrage or cumulative votes, 
according to the amount of taxation. 
Now, without discussing how far the 
constitution of representation in Prus- 
sia is objectionable, we imagine that 
few persons, save some in an advanced 
stage of Radicalism, will deny that 
there is considerable virtue in a sys- 
tem which confers political power 
according to the degree in which the 
burden of taxation is borne. 

The author of ““M‘Mahon, roi d’Ir- 
eal is a, ae listening m 
there, as in the following paragra’ 
he shows that the Old Worldi is divided 
between two leading principles :— 


‘There are to-day but two really 
serious adversaries in the field, parlia- 
mentarism and the democratic idea, 
England and France. If the first is 
triumphant there is an end of French 
influence, for it would be puerile to con- 
test the superiority of our neighbours 
in this matter. Save some cases of 
individual surrexcitation, in fact, the 
English Parliament preserves generall 
a certain decency, if not all its dignity ; 
while in France a parliament given up 
to itself will never be any thing but what 
it has ebvar’ been, according to circum- 
stances, a hearth-stone of conspiracy, a 
fair of words, or else a paltry club of 
emancipated school-boys. It is neces- 
sary then, in order that this regimen 
may be effectually applied among the 
different nations of the West, that 
France, Spain, and Italy should be peo- 

led with English, or that every Catho- 
c should be disposed to allow himself 
to be treated like the Irish.” 


Here is the grand question plainly 
put—“ Under what king, Bezo: 


nian, 
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speak, or die!” The answer in each 
individual case will eee be thus, 
on the average :—Every Protestant 
will wish to carry out his system of 
religious self-government into politi- 
cal affairs, while most Roman Catho- 
lics, succumbing to priestly authority, 
would also succumb to despotism. 

Under the present phase of i 
in Naples, it is impossible to augur 
whether and when the recent turn of 
events will re-assume the direction of 
forcing Southern Italy from a t i- 
cal dynasty, and uniting ittothe North- 
ernconstitutionalregime. Meanwhil 
the Emperor of the French has gaine 
the advantage of serving to prevent 
fusion, in so far as his advice has been 
adopted by King Ferdinand. 

As long as the Italians are left to 
dispose of their own political for- 
tunes, the English will certainly not 
interfere. Nothing but the preten- 
sion of a foreign power to establish 
its domination in the Latin peninsula 
could induce us to depart from the 
neutrality hitherto observed. But 
our interests in the Mediterranean 
are so great as to cause us keen jea- 
lousy lest, as has been asserted, France 
may, after further andizement of 
Piedmont, enlarge her demand for 
Nice and Savoy to requiring Genoa 


and Spezia, two of the finest ports in 
the Moditertenean. 

It wasconfidently stated last month, 
that the French government hadgiven 
its consent to a loan in France for the 
Pontifical government ; that the sum 
required is one million sterling, to be 
raised by public subscription at five per 
cent., and that Messrs. Blount and 
Oo., of the Rue de la Paix, were PP. 
pointed to direct the matter. e 
embarrassed state of the Holy Fa- 
ther’s finances forms, however, * gulf 

ince 


Y requiring Croesus as a Curtius. 


the loss of Romagna, the receipts 
have fallen from twenty-two millions 
of crowns to eight millions, and mean- 
while the expenses have been tripled. 
The fiscal crisis, if not imminent, is 
approaching, which will leave the 
temporal power of the Pope sustain- 
ed by little else than French sabres, 
for much cannot be expected from 
the motley army under Lamoriciére. 
By a strange revolution, his Holiness 
hopes to re-establish his temporal 
authority in the Eternal City by 
means somewhat resembling that by 
which the inhabitants of Babylon 
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expected to reach heaven, by em- 
ploying a crowd of men to effect, 
through material means, what was 
inctally impossible ; and the confu- 
sion of tongues, which began in 
Babel, and now prevails in the Pa- 
pal army, will, probably, result a 
second time in dispersion. The new 

sition of the French troops in 
Rewke is as follows :—their with- 
drawal is postponed ; the Eldest Son 
of the Church guarantees the Eternal 
City to the Holy Father as his resi- 
dence—beyond that he will not in- 
terfere. All the appeals made to the 
Papal government urging it to re- 
trieve its position by well-considered 
reforms, having been met with no 
attention, France can no longer inter- 
fere in behalf of the Pontiff, should 
his own subjects revolt against ty- 
ranny and ill-treatment at the hands 
of the foreign mercenaries that form 
his gendarmerie, for, on the contrary, 
if the Romans be attacked by the 
foreign force in his Holiness’s pay, 
they will be defended by the French. 
In connexion with this statement, 
it may be noticed that the sum of 
£80,000 has recently been voted by 
the Corps Legislatif of France for 


the restoration of the palace of Avig- 
non, which was at one period the 
residence of a banished pontiff. This 
is evidently in anticipation of events 
which may occur before long. 

Let us now look, first at France, 


then at home. The process of accli- 
matizing the principles of a free trade 
in France is going on slowly under 
the direction of Mr. Gibson and care 
of Mr. Cobden, the Goneril and Re- 

n of British revenue personified as 

ing Lear, and whose steward, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, would 
cut down estimates for men-at-arms, 
were he allowed to do so. As it is, 
this official has not all his own way ; 
and this is well, for so long as the 
British king kept his income in his 
own power, it was of some use to 
stipulate for a guard of knights ; but 
the “Treaty” once signed, his unna- 
tural offspring turned his troops out 
of doors. In poetic or dramatic jus- 
tice, the over-generous old sovereign 
was avenged on his ungrateful chil- 
dren. The House of Lords has al- 
ready righted the revenue, by refus- 
ing assent to the repeal of the paper 
duty ; arid the state of the last quar- 
ter’s receipts fully justifies the pre- 
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dictions of those who doubted the 
wisdom of repealing it. The “ privi- 
lege question” may, perhaps, be thus 
narrowed. The admirable elasticity 
of the British Constitution exists be- 
cause neither the Crown, Lords, nor 
Commons have power to bind the 
other. The rule respecting tax bills 
is, the Commons grant, the Lords as- 
sent: the exception proving the rule 
is, when the latter dissent. Their 
assent is necessary, and its virtue lies 
in their power to be dissentient. They 
are, of course, responsible to public 
opinion for the consequences of ex- 
ceptional dissent; and, in the pre- 
sent instance, opinion is in their fa- 
vour. In short, people are disin- 
clined to the democratic doctrine of 
the right of the House of Commons 
to deal absolutely with questions of 
taxation, just as they also repudiate 
the idea that the untaxed may tax 
property to any amount. 

Among difficult debates as to dis- 
tribution of taxation burdens, the 
claim to impose charges for the for- 
mation of harbours of refuge is not 
the least vexed. Harbours of refuge 
have been proposed over and over 
again on the east coast of England, 
and commissions have examined and 
reported on the most eligible locali- 
ties. But the question, where the 
money for constructing such havens 
is to come from, is by no means de- 
termined. The shipowners, the most 
interested parties, are not willing to 
be tolled or taxed for the purpose; 
and since the objection that insurance 
causes carelessness cannot be refuted, 
a case is not made out for charging 
the community with the cost of pro- 
tecting such private property as mer- 
cantile shipping. In the meantime, 
wrecks grow more numerous, and an- 
nually an amount of life and property 
is lost almost astovnding. The re- 
cent report shows that the east coast 
of Ireland is also in need of refuge 
harbours. The Commissioners ob- 
serve truly that nature has done 
much for our south, west, and north 
coasts. On the one side, they saw 
the magnificent harbour of Galway, 
and on the south the still more mag- 
nificent harbour of Cork. To the 
north, there are Lough Foyle and Bel- 
fast Lough, both atiording excellent 
anchorage ground. Coming to the 
north-eastern coast, they examined 
the fine natural bay of Carlingford—a 
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splendid sheet of water, but impeded 
in utility by a bar of rock, which 
engineers, however, agree could be 
easily removed. The report, there- 
fore, recommends that the sum of 
£50,000 should be expended here, 
and a like sum at Waterford. About 
one hundred and thirty miles of shore, 
from Kingstown to Dunmore, were, 
however, passed by, notwithstanding 
this considerable extent of coast is 
virtually without any harbour. Now, 
the entire seashores of the counties 
of Wexford and Wicklow not only 
afford no shelter to the fleets of mer- 
chant vessels daily passing to and 
from Liverpool, but their sandbanks 
and rocks lie most dangerously in the 
narrow way. Perhaps the cost of 
constructing a harbour somewhere 
near Tuskar lighthouse, the Irish 
Eddystone, deterred the Commission- 
ers; yet we cannot but observe that 
this fine pharos, and the many wrecks 
every winter throws on the neigh- 
bouring promontory, point to this lo- 
cality as demanding to be thoroughly 
examined as to the practicability of 
forming a harbour of refuge there. 
With regard to the subject of our 
National Defences, conceiving that 
the instructions to the Commissioners 
precluded the most important point, 
viz., inquiry into the best mode of 
protecting the capital of England 
from invasion, we quarrel with their 
report. The fortifications recommend- 
ed to be constructed are confined to 
the defence of dockyards, Portland 
Harbour, Dover, and the mouth of 
the Thames. But these places, how- 
ever desirable it is that they should be 
invulnerable, are not vital. Loridon, 
the heart of the British Empire, is the 
seat of its vitality. No ghost is 
needed to tell us this; for even the 
admirable report of Lord Overstone 
was not wanted to explain what would 
be the results of the great blow of 
foreign invasion on the centre of 
British life. Moreover, the steam 
dockyard of Woolwich is practically 
included within the metropolis, and 
its security is of more consequence 
than that of any one of the other 
arsenals. We cannot imagine that 
the French,should they ever assemble 
their forces to make a descent upon 
England, would admit into their views 
for an instant the mere destruction 
of one or more of our dockyards. 
Their aim would be to subjugate, not 
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to maim. Such at least were the 
tactics of the first Napoleon, who, 
like a hawk, pierced straight to the 
heartof his victim. Twice hemarched 
direct into Vienna; he subdued 
Prussia by seizing Berlin; andthought 
to humble Russia by penetrating to 
Moscow. Fortresses have stopped 
the progress of many an invader. Last 
summer, the famous Quadrilateral ar- 
rested Napoleon III. in his march 
towards the Adriatic. Engineered 
lines enabled Wellington to hold his 
ground for years in the Peninsula. A 
fortress, even of an inferior kind, en- 
abled the Sepoy mutineers to maintain 
themselves for four months in India. 
Hardly a capital in Europe, excepting 
London, but has suffered the atiront 
of foreign invasion, and hardly one 
but is strongly fortified. The defence 
of the metropolis isassuredly the right 
object for consideration. The Com- 
missioners admit that the main object 
of an invader would be to push for 
the capital, since his hope of any real 
success must lie in the expectation of 
obtaining command of it. Who can 
tell what would be the terms such a 
calamity would impose on the con- 
quered? In the words which have 
been echoed throughout the United 
Kingdom, “Ir Must NOT BE!” 

The conclusions of the Commis- 
sioners as to the necessity of having 
fortified dockyards and arsenals can- 
not be gainsaid. Though no one 
would propose to make Portsmouth 
as impregnable as Cronstadt, nor to 
change the present sensible policy of 
having several sea arsenals instead of 
a single one as extensive as Cher- 
bourg, the cost of reasonably fortify- 
ing them is not so excessive as to 
deter a ee wealthy and vulnerable 
country. AstheCommissionersshow, 
we must augment either our fleet to 
an enormous extent, or our regular 
army, or else spend a round sum in 
fortifying. The last course will be by 
far the cheapest in the end, since a fort 
costs less than a frigate, is not liable 
to wear and tear, and does not require 
to be perpetually manned. The cost 
of the projected works, twelve mil- 
lions sterling, is not to be weighed 
against the inestimable privilege of 
feeling that London stands safe from 
being taken. Lines protecting the 
city would, in effect, be the best for- 
tification of the coast itself. Make 
the great prize of victory safe against 
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attack, and no enemy would think it 
worth while to attempt an expedition 
so hazardous as a descent upon the 
shores of England must always be. A 
sudden raid upon one of our seaports 
would be the utmost expedition that 
the boldest foe would engage in ; 
unless, indeed, he should venture on 
what is now threatened, landing an 
army in Ireland. To guard, so far 
as new fortifications are concerned, 
against this risk, all the Commis- 
sioners propose is some light outlay 
on Cork harbour. Our pages have dis- 
cussed the topic of forming a fortified 
dockyard here so often, we will for 
the present say no more than congra- 
tulate the Irish Members of Parlia- 
ment, who, in their recent interview 
with the Prime Minister, found them- 
selves “preaching,” as he expressed it, 
“to one already converted” in favour 
of this important point. 

The proposition made in a recent 
magazine article, entitled, London, 
the stronghold of England, has de- 
servedly attracted a good deal of 
favourable notice. This plan is to 
afford defence to the capital by con- 
structing detached forts on some sur- 
rounding commanding positions. The 
scheme principally recommends itself 
by its cheapness ; and that quality 
might even enhanced, if a further 
suggestion were acted upon, of pur- 
chasing the land for the sites of the 
forts by the sale of some barrack- 
grounds in London, which would also 
produce the accessional advantage of 
sending the soldiery into the better 
air and exercise of — subur- 
ban fortifications. ether the huge 
and rather unsightly barracks in the 
Birdcage Walk could be advantage- 
ously displaced by some other descrip- 
tion of edifices, is a question we will 
not venture to do more than suggest. 
On the other hand, the above scheme 
is said to fail in the measures both of 
military science and efficiency. Sub 
hac judice lis est. To the simple 
vision of Cockneys, the Surrey hills, 
so prominent from Piccadilly, rang- 
ing along the southern side of the 
metropolis, which is the side most 
open to an invasive attack, seem to 
offer the preferable site for entrenched 
lines. But the suggestions published 
by Colonel Jebb propose to form a 
line of trenches still further off, with 
the same object, viz., to enable the 
small forces, that could be got toge- 
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ther in case of sudden war, and suc- 
cessful landing of the enemy, to hold 
his army in check upon their advance, 
until the latent strength of the coun- 
try could be brought to bear. For 
this purpose, he would have lines 
constructed from the Thames at Read- 
ing to the Medway above Chatham, 
simple earthworks thrown up with 
little expense, and in a very short 
time. The lineof country thusselected 
to form the British Torres Vedras is 
the escarpment of the chalk range 
running westward from near Maid- 
stone, towards Reigate, Dorking, 
Guildford, and Farnham. Perhaps 
we may be suffered to remark that we 
suggested the formation of strong 
iilitary lines on the south-eastern 
downs in an article on French Mili- 
tary Matters, which appeared in this 
publication last October. The posses- 
sion of such entrenchments would, in 
not requiring garrisons to be shut up, 
so far from weakening the force dis- 
posable for service in the field, give it 
a complete line of defence, prevent it 
from being en (air, and therefore 
endow it with confidence. The ad- 
vance of the enemy would be checked 
at so considerable a distance from the 
capital as to leave time for the con- 
struction of additional intermediate 
defences, supposing that such had not 
been before determined onandformed. 
Fortunately, the vicinity of London 
is surrounded by waste lands, on which 
detached forts could be cheaply con- 
structed. If we must mention these 
well-known localities, the names of 
Hounslow, Putney, and Hampstead 
Heaths, Molese Hurst, Enfield Oh 
Barnes, Wimbledon, Mitcham an 
Sydenham Commons, and Shooter’s 
ill instantly suggest themselves as 
fit sites for such fortifications. 
Meanwhile, nothing is proposed on 
authority for the taken of London 
and Woolwich. It is pretty certain, 
that even the broad-spread martial 
spirit evinced by the formation of 
olunteer Corps, does not prove that 
the well-known, deep-seated, dislike 
of the British people to fortifications 
and standing armies, is as sufficiently 
overcome as the sake of security de- 
mands. Much remains to be done, to 
disabuse the public mind of the idea 
that fortifications must needs be enor- 
mously cumbrous and costly things— 
walls, such as Babylon boasted of, and 
as surround the Chinese empire. A 
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sum equal to the National Debt has 
been lavishly expended on railways, 
because these are, forsooth, “ works 
of peace.” And is not what will en- 
able the citizens of a capital to slee 
securely also a work of peace ? 
the marshals of France could be con- 
sulted, they would, probably, be found 
unanimously of opinion, that the pos- 
session of the capital of England is 
the only prize worth fighting for. In 
default of knowing their views, let us 
see how Mr. Bright, or at least his 
newspaper, the Star, regards the 
matter. This organ, contemplating 
the question in its political bearing, 
exclaims :— 


‘* Fortification of London!—a notable 
scheme this, truly; and, moreover, one, 
the realization of which, might prove 
substantially convenient to the enemies 
of freedom. The threat, that a body of 
men would march to the metropolis, ex- 
ercised a very salutary influence in pro- 
moting the speedy passing of the Reform 
Bill, in 1832. When the next measure 
for popular enfranchisement reaches the 
climax of its fate, our oligarchy would, 
doubtless, be delighted to find them- 
selves masters of forts and earthworks, 
whose artillery would rake every avenue 
of approach to London.” 


Plainly, Manchester peacemakers 
and marshals of the French empire 
are d’accord, as the latter would say, 
that, as to fortifying London, “it 
must not be.” But who else disagrees 
with the dictum of Lord Overstone ? 
Ten times twelve millions of money 
are not to be counted for a moment 
— the chance of the occupation 
of London. One million would suffice 
tomake defences to the south, and still 
leave the road from Manchester open to 
any zealous body of radical reformers. 
Most valuable measures are obtain- 
ed by compromise; are the radicals 
willing to accept this? But we will 
not do them the injustice their would- 
be leader does ; the day of Jack Cades 
js gone by. No town in Great Britain 
has evinced more ready loyalty in 
equipping a large band of volunteers, 
than has this centre of manufacture ; 
and, probably, in none is the necessity 
for political and patriotic security 
more keenly felt. 

After all, the old Gaelic proverb, 
*@ bulwark of bones is better than a 
castle of stones,” will ever come true. 
Our national defences consist in stout 
hearts and strong arms, whether the 
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danger be apprehended from abroad 
or at home. When the chartists made 
their grand demonstration in 1848, 
and ulterior annoyances were antici- 
pated, what put a stop to their pro- 


f jects? Why, the simple fact, t 


at. 
upon counting heads with the special 
constables, they found themselves im- 
mensely outnumbered. So it will be, 
by the grace of God, with the present 
apprehension of danger of invasion. 
Any foreign potentate who might en- 
tertain so wild a design, as an incur- 
sion into England, will do well to 
count rifles; and when he finds, that 
for every soldier he can land, Queen 
Victoria can count two armed men to 
oppose him, he must be a foolhardy 
general who would embark in the 
mad venture. 

Meanwhile, the French Press, amus- 
ing its readers with details of the 
various phases assumed by what it 
pleases to term the “ phantom of in- 
vasion, which haunts certain imagin- 
ations in England,” chronicles, among 
other modes of defence, the exercise, 
or drill, undertaken by a battalion of 
ladies in the north of England, and 
the invention of certain grenades, 
which may he thrown by fair hands 
into the ranks of the advancing foe, 
“From such steps,” says the editor of 
La Patrie, “the formation of regi- 
ments of English Amazones is not 
far.” Yet, the husbands and brothers 
of the British fair accept these de- 
monstrations at their true value, as so 
many evidences of that universal 
spirit which will render invasion an 
event that “must not be.” The re- 
cent gatherings of the national array 
give earnest of the answer of the peo- 

le of England—“It shall never be!” 

ne hundred and thirty thousand 
volunteers proclaim for themselv: 
and as representatives of tenfol 
their number, their readiness to fit 
themselves for fighting in defence of 
their country. Their efficiency aston- 
ished experienced generals at home, 
and has startled veteran warriors 


abroad. The main obligation of keep- 
ing up this effective state, and of 
maintaining and increasing the still 
swelling ranks, lies with the officers. 
In the time of Lord George Gordon’s 


riots, the Guards said they did not 
care for the mob, if the Gentlemen 
Volunteers behind would be so good 
as not to hold their muskets in such 
a dangerous manner. Though this 
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complaint does not apply at present, 
the anecdote is so deliciously charac- 
teristic of English soldiers as to merit 
repetition. Mark the contempt for 
a mob, the respect for gentlemen, 
and the quiet courage. Volunteers 
can be made efficient only through 
their officers ; and as some of these 
form the weak part of the machine, 
the appointment of a few experienced 
army officers as extras may appear 
necessary. 

The Sockior on the 23rd of June 
was a splendid success. The value 
of the display is the proof it gave 
that the warlike instincts of the 
British race are as fresh and vigorous 
as ever. There were above 20,000 
men, the bone and marrow of the mid- 
dle classes, representatives of 130,000, 
who have already come forward at 
their country’s call. The inclemency 
of the weather during the preceding 
six months, is, doubtless, the principal 
cause why the entire levy has not yet 
shown a much longer muster-roll. 
Two hundred thousand, only half the 
number of Volunteers in 1805, is the 
least sum-total the country should be 
content with ; and in our character 
as Chorus, we loudly call for “ more 
men.” It is, in truth and in effect, 
loyalty and patriotism which make 
the Volunteers, one and all, the hear- 
tiest defenders of their Queen and 
country. From its very nature, a vo- 
lunteer force must remain in its own 
country, and is, therefore, strictly a 
defensive force, not menacing our 
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neighbours, and opening no vistas of 
foreign military glory to ourselves ; 
and just as the most powerful fleet at 
sea is the British specialty for war, 
an armament by volunteer riflemen 
should be regarded as our national 
land specialty, for further security at 
home, even ane times of peace. 

An immediate effect of the suc- 
cess of the Review and the National 
Shooting Match has been a large aug- 
mentation to the force; the Royal rifle 
shot on Wimbledon Commonisechoing 
round the remotest hills of the land 
by volleys from many thousand new 
weapons. A volunteer guard com- 
posed of 200,000 of the flower of the 
pons of England, Scotland, and Ire- 
and, will be a better guarantee for 
peace than the thousand influences 
said to lurk in interchange of national 
commodities ; and as mankind are go- 
verned by fear as well as by reward, 
let us, while we buy and sell freely 
with foreigners, keep, Deo adjuvante, 
our “ powder dry.” There will be no 
need of a second Waterloo, when the 
nations, tria juncta im uno, that 
fought under Wellington, shall have 
peaceably mustered a larger force for 
defence than the great Duke com- 
manded ; so let us rejoice, that— 
‘* Still the thick battalions eome and come, 

As though all England, the long pent-up 

store 
Of her deliberate valour would outpour ; 
Not flaunting in war’s trappings, rich and 
gay, 
But ail in sober green and working grey, 
O Lady of the Land! thy feet before.” 


A PINCH OF GOLD-DUST. 


Ir is impossible to fix the date at 
which gold was first gathered from 
European soil by human hands. The 
most ancient records that have been 
handed down through countless gene- 
rations to us of the present day, con- 
tain incidental accounts of the value 
set upon gold by the rudest races of 
mankind. Only by ten comparatively 
civilised nations of old, was gold used 
as a medium of exchange ; eastern sa- 


vages laid plates of it upon their teeth, 
while others plated the skulls of their 
parents with this, the most precious 
metallic product of their soil.* It has 
been asserted by various writers, and 
with various degrees of confidence, 
that the first systematic search for 
gold made on the continent of Europe 
was instituted by one Cadmus, a 
Pheenician, and that the spot se- 
lected for his mining operations was 





* “The Issedones are said to have the following customs :—When the father of 
one of them dies, all the kinsmen bring to him some of their kine; after they have 
slaughtered these animals and cut up the flesh, they proceed to cut up also the de- 
ceased father of their host, and, mixing together the different kinds of flesh, they 


spread it forth as a banquet. 


With respect to the head of the deceased, they strip 


it to the bones, scour it clean, and plate it with gold, and afterwards use it as a 
sacred ornament at the great annual sacrifices they make.”—Herodotus. 
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Mount Pangeeus, in Thrace. If Cad- 
mus may be fairly accepted as the 
original European gold miner, mining 
for this precious metal in Europe ori- 
ginated as far back as fifteen centu- 
ries before our era. The writings of 
the ancients prove beyond doubt that 
gold, in the remotest times to which 
their investigations reached, was col- 
lected from the sands of rivers, by the 
rudest barbarians at the earliest re- 
corded period of the world’s history. 
Gold dust was easily wrung from the 
conquered tribes of the east and 
south by the greedy warriors who 
peopled the shores of the Mediterra- 
nean ; and the dusky tribes of Central 
Africa, into whose realms the most 
dauntless hero of Egypt or Greece 
did not venture to penetrate, bartered 
with their civilized neighbours their 
plentiful gold, for toys or luxuries. 
That mining was carried on systema- 
tically by the ancient Egyptians, and 
with some skill, is proved beyond a 
doubt ;* and it is, therefore, not 
improbable, that some of the hardy 
Pheenicians, who figure so prominent} 
in the early history of the world, 
busied themselves in the gold regions 
of Thrace, of Siphnos, of Cyprus, and 
of Spain. In his Odyssey, Homer 
minutely describes the process em- 
sade to gild the horns of the cow, 
srought by Nestor as an offering to 
Minerva, proving thereby that the 
art of overlaying substances with the 
precious metal was known before his 
time. 

We have seen that this art was 
familiar to the Hebrews in the time 
of Moses ; and in the early prevalence 
of this art of shamming, we may 
notice the germ of the rage for counter- 
feit splendour, which has since charac- 
terized so many ages of the world. The 
economy of substance, which is the 
object the gilder has in view, proves 
also, in addition to a love of unreal 
display, the value of the metal em- 
ployed, and the high price set upon 
1 ndoubtedly, many centuries 
before Homer’s time much human 
labour had been expended in Europe 
in collecting gold ; and it is not un- 
reasonable, bearing in mind the active 
figure which the Pheenicians made in 
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the navigation of the Mediterranean, 
that to them the merit of having ori- 
inated systematic gold searches in 
‘urope,isdue. Homer,withoutsetting 
aside the claims of Cadmusthe Pheeni- 
cian, to the distinction of having origin- 
ated gold diggingsin Europe, pleasant- 
ly introduces Helias, or the Sun, as 
the original gold discoverer. With this 
poetic claim we might deal as gravely 
as with that of Cadmus; since, in 
sober truth, the dust of ages so thickly 
incrusts these early traditions, that 
only here and there can we grasp a 
solid lump of facts upon which we 
may raise a truthful superstructure. 
It appears, however, after comparing 
the statements of various ancient 
writers — after consulting Homer, 
Hesiod, Pliny, and Herodotus, and 
others—that the islands of the Medi- 
terranean were the first clumps of 
European soil explored by ancient gold 
seekers. Cyprus, in ancient times, 
yielded large quantities of gold and 
silver ; Siphanto, one of the Cyclades, 
was extensively worked for both the 
precious metals ; and busy men ex- 
plored the metallic wealth of Thasus, 
so named after its first miner, a Phee- 
nician, according to Herodotus. From 
these islands vast quantities of gold 
were undoubtedly poured into Greece ; 
and while the Spartans disdained to 
use the precious metal, the Athenians 
eagerly received the produce of their 
own mines. Five hundred years betore 
our era considerable quantities of sil- 
ver and gold were obtained from Sar- 
dinia. All Athenian gold appears to 
have been equally divided among 
the citizens til the time of Themis- 
tocles ; afterwards the mines were ge- 
nerally worked by companies, who 
farmed them from the State, toge- 
ther with slaves to work them ; for 
with the Greeks, as with the Egyp- 
tians, slaves appear to have been the 
original miners. The Greek miners, 
under the latter system, received in 
return for their gold-mining, an obolus 
er day, with food and raiment. 
Sesdeten in his account of the wars 
of Darius, alludes to the mines of 
Thasus, thus: “Darius sent a mes- 
senger to the Thasians, who were 
falsely accused by their neighbours 


* There is a sepulchral tablet in the British Museum, of the twelfth dynasty, in 
honour of Athor-si, a functionary supposed to have been a superintendent of mines 


at that period. 
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of meditating a rebellion. He com- 
manded them to throw down their 
wall, and take their ships to Abdera, 
for the Thasians, in consequence of 
their having been besieged by His- 
tizeus, the tyrant of Miletus, and 
having a great revenue, turned their 
wealth to account in building long 
vessels and throwing up a stronger 
wall around their city. Their in- 
come proceeded from the continent 
(their mines on the Thracian coast), 
and from their mines; at least, from 
the gold-mines at Scapte Hyle pro- 
ceeded, in all, eighty talents ; from 
those in Thasus itself proceeded a 
revenue somewhat less than the 
above, but so great still, that the 
Thasians, who were exempt from 
taxes on the produce of their lands, 
obtained every year from the conti- 
nent and their mines a total of 200 
talents; and when the revenue was 
at the highest, 300. I, myself, have 
likewise seen those mines; and the 
most wonderful of them, by far, were 
those which the Phoenicians disco- 
vered, who, together with Thasus, 
colonized that island, which now re- 
ceives its name from this Thasus the 
Pheenician. These Phoenician mines 
are in Thasus, between a place called 
JEnyra and Coenyra, and opposite to 
Samothrace. It is a large mountain, 
thrown about in the search after 
ores. Such, therefore, is that mine.” 
Herodotus also mentions a small is- 
land, near the Gyrantes, called Cy- 
ramnis, which contained a lake with 
golden sands. 

At a more recent period of Grecian 
history than that to which our pre- 
vious remarks refer, vast quantities of 
gold were obtained from the southern 
vrnee of the European continent. 

n Attica very productive gold mines 
were explored ; and the Colophonians 
became celebrated among the Greeks 
for their skill in separating the noble 
metal from the quartz or other fo- 
reign substance with which it was 
found. Pliny asserts that the ancients 
were well acquainted with amalgam 
and its application, not only for sepa- 
rating the aor metals from fo- 
reign particles, but also for gilding. 
It is certain that this latter art was 
far advanced at a comparatively 
early date, since Lucretius compares 
the beaten gold of his time to the 
web of a spider, while Martial will 
have it not less thin than a vapour. 


Pliny tells us that the thickest leaves 
of ancient gold-workers were called 
bractes preenestinse, because a statue 
of Fortune, fashioned at Preenestina, 
was gilded with these costly plates. 
The wealth of Pytheus, the ruler 
of Celcena in Italy, who offered near- 
ly four million slaters of gold of 
aes to Xerxes, and who brought 
his subjects into an abject condition 
of distress by requiring that they 
should all search for the precious 
metal, illustrates the greed with which 
despotic men coveted this metallic 
wealth. Alexander imported from his 
wars in the east, precious metals vari- 
ously estimated in value, between 
forty and fifty thousand talents. This 
estimate does not include the spoil 
collected at Pasogarda, Ecbatana, and 
Persepolis, and the great wealth ac- 
auaanied by his satraps. Indeed 
the thirst for gold which duisatated 
the ancient nations was not less in- 
tense than the love of gain in the 
present day ; and it is curious to re- 
mark how this avarice has advanced 
geographical knowledge. First, it 
tempted the nations inhabiting the 
southern shores of the Mediterranean 
to search the islands of that sea, and 
afterwards to plant their civilization 
on the bright land of Greece. These 
hardy Phcenicians penetrated the wild 
Andalusian valleys in spite of the 
vigorous opposition of the barbarian 
natives, in search of silver and gold; 
and then these dauntless seamen cross- 
ed the ocean in their frail ships, and 
pressed the sea shore of our Cornwall 
to carry away our tin and the gold 
that was found associated with the tin 
alluvium. To the craving for gold 
throughout Europe in the sixteenth 
century we owe the rapid colonization 
of the western hemisphere ; and the 
noble metal that glitters about the 
streams and on the loose lands of Aus- 
tralia is about to draw a vast popula- 
tion to the great southern continent. 
The old traditions respecting the mar- 
vellous abundance of the precious 
metals in countries which yield little 
or no gold or silver in the present day, 
are singularly supported by the au- 
thentic accounts of the vast quantities 
of these metals possessed by various 
states of antiquity. Of Tartessus, the 
Tarshish of Scripture, glowing ac- 
counts were abundant of old; how 
Phoenician ships returned thence, 
down the Guadalquiver from the foot 
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of the Sierra Morena, to these south- 
ern colonies, laden to the water’s edge 
with precious metals, and on arriving 
at their destination, anchored with a 
solid silver anchor; how in the time 
of Pliny, Asturias supplied two thou- 
sand pounds of gold annually. The 
north of Europe was alluded to as a 
region rich in gold and silver on very 
vague authority ; but the quantities 
of gold which the Phcenicians, the 
Greeks, and after them the Romans, 
actually contrived to collect from the 
beds of rivers and other loose land ; 
and the abundance of precious metal 
in which the barbarian tribes with 
which they occasionally came in con- 
tact, appeared to rejoice, amply justi- 
fy the glowing records of ancient 
writers. More gold was probably col- 
lected during the centuries which 
comprehend the prosperity of the 
ancient Hebrews, Egyptians, Phe- 
nicians, Greeks, and Romans, than 
has been produced for the use of man- 
kind since the beginning of our era, 
up to the time when gold was first 
extensively collected in California. 
The search for it not only lead ad- 
venturous men to explore unknown 
countries, but also to study the eco- 
nomy oflabour. The mines of Attica, 
in the time of Solon, returned a re- 
venue estimated at eight hundred 
pounds sterling of our currency ; and 
so systematically were these worked 
by leading men in the time of De- 
mosthenes, that he classes the di- 
rectors of mines with agriculturists 
and other recognised bodies of the 
community. Of the vast quantities 
of gold stealthily collected by indi- 
viduals—by the Salassi from the sands 
of the river Po ; by the Tarbelli at the 
foot of the Pyrenees; and by the 
tribes that had exhausted the banks of 
the Pactolus before the time of Stra- 
bo, no minute record exists,since these 
operations were generally carried on 
by individuals, in fear of the ineiy 
of their more powerful neighbours. 
Before the gold mines of the Greeks 
passed into the all-absorbing power 
of dominant Rome, the working of 
them was carried on with consider- 
able skill ; and it is related of Philip 
of Macedon that he so ordered those 
which came into his possession, that 
their productiveness was immensely 
increased. In their mining and smelt- 
7 labours the Greeks understood the 
value of asieve, the economy of a bar- 
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row, and the use of charcoal. Of the 
properties of quicksilver, however, it is 
not clear that they were cognisant, 
They melted their gold by a slow 
fire ; and in the smelting process un- 
derstood the value of alum, salt, and 
nitre. Gold was their most precious 
product, and they offered vast quan- 
tities of it to their gods, and supplied 
bars of it to the great Phidias. Be- 
fore the Persian war it was liberally 
divided among the citizens of Athens ; 
and afterwards it was farmed for the 
public good. It was often gained to 
express religious devotion ; and in the 
pursuit of it invaluable knowledge of 
distant countries was brought to the 
civilized people on the shores of the 
Mediterranean. 

The masterly summary of Augustus 
Boeckh (in his Slaatshaushaltung der 
Athener), of the existing evidences of 
the amount of precious metals in cir- 
culation in ancient Greece, places the 
matter fairly and vividly before the 
reader :— 


**The quantity of gold and silver in 
Greece, more especially that proportion 
of them which was used as currency, 
although at first it increased but tardily, 
afterwards increascd at a rapid rate 
when the treasures of the east were open- 
ed to the Greeks by the invasion of 
Xerxes. Prices rose, of course, in the 
same proportion, so that in the time of 
Demosthenes the value of money ap- 
pears to have been five times less than 
in the time of Solon. At an early 
period the supply of precious metals, 
particularly gold, was scanty, both in 
Greece and Rome: and Theopompus 
asserts that in the days of Cresus, gold 
did not exist at all in Greece; so that 
the Lacedemonians, when they required 
gold for a religious purpose, were com- 
pelled to barter with Croesus for some. 
Alcmeon the Athenian laid the founda- 
tion of the wealth of his family, when 
Croesus permitted him to take as much 
gold out of his treasury as he could carry 
at once. Even in the seventieth Olym- 
piad gold wasararity. . . 
The mountains of Pangea, 


upon the 
borders of Thrace and Macedonia, con- 
tained immense metallic wealth; from 
them flows the Hebrus, celebrated for its 


golden sands. And in addition to the 
gold and silver mines which were upon 
the mountains, the precious metals were 
found on both sides of them, to the west 
as far as the Strymon and Peonia, and 
to the east as far as Scapte Hyle. In 
Poonia, it was said the ploughman turn- 
ed up particles of gold with the soil. 
On the eastern side were the important 
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gold mines of Scapte Hyle, and the 
precious metals extended across the sea 
as far as Thasos, where very extensive 
and productive workings had been set 
on foot by the Pheenicians, who had 
also first established mining in that 
region upon the main-land, which was 
afterwards taken up by the Thasians 
until the Athenians obtained possession 
of these mines. Upon the western side, 
in Macedonia, the mines were so pro- 
ductive, that Alexander the First, the 
son of Amyntas, in the time of the 
Persian war, received from them a tal- 
ent of silver daily; but the chief places 
were Daton and Crenides, afterwards 
Philippi, which in the first year of the 
105th Olympiad fell into the hands of 
the Thasians, and subsequently, under 
the power of Philip of Macedon. Here 
it was believed that gold grew again as 
fast as it was extracted. When, there- 
fore, ancient historians assert that Philip 
had a golden chalice, which he regarded 
with such anxiety, that he laid it under 
his pillow when he went to sleep; and 
also, that before the time of Philip a 
silver vessel was a rarity; it does not 
follow that the quantity of precious 
metal extracted from the earth was in- 
considerable, inasmuch as extensive 
mines had long been worked both in 
Greece and the neighbouring countries, 
and much gold and silver had been im- 
ported from the east; we can only infer 
from these statements, that little gold 
had been wrought for private use, and 
that luxury had not yet reached its 
climax.” 


Beckh contradicts himself when, 
after having expatiated on the vast 
riches collected by Pytheus and others 
of a remoter age, he concludes by say- 
ing that gold was a rarity in the se- 
ventieth Olympiad. The golden trea- 
sures laid up in Babylonian temples ; 
Delphi blocked up with glittering 
offerings (afterwards coined into ten 
thousand talents of gold and silver 
by the Phocians); and thousands of 
slaves busy sifting the golden sands 
of Asturias, and crushing the golden 
rocks of Nubia ; the interior of Africa 
yieldingabundant gold dust,and tribes 
from the east sending their precious 
metal westward, may be grouped in 
juxtaposition with the learned pro- 
fessor’s assertion, to undermine it. 
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Alexander the Great returned from 
the east laden with countlessmeasures 
of gold; and such was the produc- 
tiveness of the mines at Philippi at 
one period, that it was popularly 
believed, according to the professor's 
ownstatement, thatgold grew upagain 
there as fast as it was removed. But 
so much gold was laid up in temples 
throughout the most flourishing pe- 
riod of ancient Grecian history in 
proportion to the quantity in circu!a- 
tion, that the calculations of ancient 
historians furnish no reliable records 
of the gold actually in the possession 
of the ancient civilized nations of 
Southern Europe. It is undoubted, 
however, that during the notable pe- 
riod of the Macedonian Empire, vast 
treasures of gold were possessed by 
the people of that empire, and that 
its price was maintained up to the 
time when Constantine rifled the 
heathen temples of their tempting 
contents. 

It is believed that gold was first 
coined in Lydia. The old gold coin 
known as a slater, was struck by 
Croesus ; and those called daries, by 
Darius, son of Hystaspes: the weight 
of these latter, was equal to two Attic 
drachmas.* 

These coins circulated largely 
throughout European Greece. Pre- 
sently all the treasures poured into 
Greece, by the victories of her great 
generals, flowed towards the capital 
of the dominant Romans; and as 
Italy grew in wealth, Greece was de- 
spoiled of her treasures of gold. The 
gold of the Alpine torrents worked 
by the Salassi; the pure and abund- 
ant gold of Aquileia, the Carthagin- 
ian mines, on the borders of the Tago 
and in other parts of Spain; and af- 
terwards the mines of Dalmatia, said 
to have yielded fifty pounds of gold 
daily, in the time of Nero, poured to- 
wards the centre of Roman civiliza- 
tion. From Spain, mined by forty 
thousand slaves, twenty-five thousand 
drachmas of precious metal stream- 
ed aren A into the Roman treasury ; 
and individual diggers made one- 
third of an Euboic talent of silver per 


* In Attica, and almost all the Grecian states, and even out of Greece, the ta- 
lent contained sixty minas; the mina one hundred drachmas; the drachma, six 


oboli. 


In Athens the obolus was divided into eight chalcis, and the chalcis into 


seven lepte. The silver mina was worth about £4 0s. 6gd.; the talent, £241 
13s. 4d. ‘The Euboic was of little more value than the Attic talent. 
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diem. It is estimated that, through- 
out the years when the golden tracts 
of Gallecia, Lusitania, and Asturia, 
were busily searched, twenty thousand 
pounds of gold was the yearly pro- 
duce. In the ardour with which the 
stream works of Spain and France 
were worked by the Romans, the 
mines of Italy were for a time ne- 
glected. From the Etrurians the Ro- 
mans obtained large supplies of well- 
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wrought copper ; and, possessing 
golden tracts so vast and profitable 
as those to which we have alluded, 
it is not surprising that the compara- 
tively unprofitable gold regions of 
their peninsula were for a time un- 
noti The Roman people did not 
begin to mine systematically until 
two hundred and fifty years before 
the Christian era. 


HISTORICAL MEMOIR OF THE O’BRIENS. 


OnE of the signs of the good times on 
which Old Ireland has at last fallen 
consists in the minor yet not insigni- 
ficant fact, that the records of her 
past now evoke an extended and tol- 
erably impartial interest among all 
shades of belief and opinion among 
our countrymen. The bitter, divided 
days are over, when faction, whether 
fierce or sordid, sought to wrest His- 
tory to its purposes ; and since all 
a aang lest the story of elder 
and more troubled times should be 
turned to evil use has disappeared, 
every native historiographer, whatever 
his turn of feeling, applying himself 
to elucidate past ages in the better 
spirit of the present day, does so in 
expectation that his -work, though it 
may not be read by all with acqui- 
escence, will at least be welcome; 
and, moreover, that charitable allow- 
ance will be made by opposite views 
for those it may set forthe 

The “Historical Memoir of the 
O’Briens,” recently published by John 
O’Donoghue, A.M., member of the 
Trish Bar, a valuable contribution to 
the most interesting department of 
the history of Ireland—memorials of 
her illustrious families—bears evi- 
dence on its title-page of the bias to be 
expected, in the announcement that it 
has been “compiled from the Irish 
Annalists.” Considering the import- 
ant parts filled in Anglo-Irish history 
by some members of this house, we 
conceive that annals and documents 
bearing on the English side of the 
question should have weight in the 
scale ; and indeed the author himself 
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seems to be of the same opinion ; for, 
notwithstanding his title-page, he has 
referred to other authorities, yet not to 
the requisite extent. Thorough equity 
in the writer of a book of this sort is, 
however, undesirable, since the labour 
of giving bright and permanent im- 
pressions of the various fortunes of a 
distinguished house should be of love, 
undertaken and carried on in all the 
glow of warm-hearted partiality. For 
this reason, one of the family is gener- 
ally an enthusiastic, and therefore its 
best, illustrator ; and the general read- 
er, turning over pages of eulogies dic- 
tated by a species of filial piety, grants 
them the same allowance a Roman 
patrician would have been accorded 
when perusing the fasti of one of the 
aristocratic houses of the feet city. 
But, perhaps, it is just because the 
author of the book before us is not an 
O’Brien, that we have to thank him 
for a sufficiently judicious memoir of 
a race of men who did not yield the 
point of being quite Irish to the De 
urghs and Fitzgeralds, even when 
these latter were proverbially said to 
surpass the natives in nationality. 
Protesting moderately against the 
drawbacks of this work, written as it 
is from an Irish, Roman Catholic, and 
therefore, antagonistic point of view, 
we are, at the same time, glad to hear 
the other side, and to give this memoir 
a pies on our book-shelves, inits light 
of a tribute to one of the most cele- 
brated clan families of our country. 
as a literary monument, conceived 
in much the same sentiments that in- 
duced “ Florentius O’Donohou, Eques 
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Auratus,” to set up, in the year 17 

a marble one in the Scots College in 
Paris, in memory of a noble lic 
relative. Far from us and from our 
friends be that frigid philosophy which 
refuses to admire piety and patriotism 
under other forms than those it has 
adopted ; and let no Irishman be our 
enue who could see, unmoved, a 
touching record such as that foreign 
tomb, with its simple epitaph in ho- 
nour of a brave countryman, who 
fought for and followed the fortunes 
of the last Stuart King. 

This historical memoir of the 
O’Briens treats of a race that is an 
——— to the many instances in 
which families once occupying a regal 
station have, after their declension, 
sunk into obscurity. Certes, Brien 
Boroimhe, titular monarch of Erin, 
was not a polished poushen, and 
would not have been fit company for 
Alfred the Great :—nor was the region 
of his posterity, the Kings of Thomond, 
extensive :—yet there is something to 
attract our attention in the truth, that 
the family under view challenges con- 
sideration above all our native clans, 
as having, during many centuries, held 


high place in general estimation, first, 
from the glory reflected on them by 
the renown of their patriarch, the 
Victor of Clontarf ; and secondly, from 


their great local and long-sustained 
power, which, being the result of their 
remote situation and courageous inde- 
pendence, enabled them to retain much 
of their territory, and to transmit part 
of it as an heritage to the present 
day ;—while, medizvally, their fame 
was obtained by the services rendered 
to the English mterest by the peers of 
their line ; and latterly, as Marquises 
of Thomond and Lords Inchiquin, 
they have held the highest rank 
among the few houses representing 
our ancient Gaelic princes. 

As the volume before us represents 
the many acts and scenes of the long 
drama of events in which the chiefs 
of this eminent clan performed their 
part, and explains to some extent their 
general relation to it, the name of 
“ Historical Memoirs” is an apt desig- 
nation :—but our archeologic tastes 
would have been more gratified by a 


different form of we, such as might i 


have given a picture, full of rare and 
curious details, of Gaelic life, to serve 
some future novelist in throwing such 
a halo of romance round Irish historic 
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features as the author of “ Rob Roy” 
shed over the robbers and rebels of 
the Scottish Highlands. The author, 
on the contrary, satisfied with often 
ignorant and distorted native chron- 
icles, and with some search into print- 
ed state papers, has included so few 
manuscript sources as to have added 
little to the already published infor- 
mation about this clan, and has cast 
little light upon the several points of 
its status of old, which might have 
constituted a refreshing portion of his 
work; such as, for instance, the cere- 
mony of inaugurating its kings under 
the Druidic tree om the plain of Magh- 
adair ; a comparison between its con- 
dition and that of other great tribes, 
in ages when O’Brren-Morg, or the 
Great O’Brien, marshalled under his 
banner the subordinate captains of 
the septs forming his powerful “ na- 
tion,” all of whom sprang from the 
same patriarch, as O’Brien of Arra, 
McBrien Ogonagh, the Kennedys, 
O’Loghlens, O’Carrolls, O’Maghers, 
McMahons, O’Connors, O’Gradys, 
O’Mulrians, and O’Dwyers :—and it 
would have been pleasant to read of 
the poets and bards, hereditarily 
bound to sing the praises of the clan, 
and of the physicians and surgeons 
holding land for the service of curing 
their wounds and maladies. Know- 
ing of no book, whether serious or 
romantic, giving a satisfactorily faith- 
ful description of a Gaelic clan, Irish 
or Scottish, we should have been re- 
joiced to find the void filled in this 
account of one of our principal septs, 
whose kings, though, unlike the chief- 
tains of the Rhine, wanting “ much 
that conquerors should have” never- 
theless enjoyed many remarkable at- 
a aan 
gave dignity and barbaric pomp to 
their rude state as kings of an ancient, 
semi-civilized Celtic tribe. Again, the 
eyes of every living being of their name 
would have been gladdened by an en- 
ving of the map of the earldom of 
homond, made in 1571, mentioned 
in the lately published catalogue of 
State papers; and by a copy of a 
contemporary manuscript, giving “the 
names of the 125 castles” in that ter- 
ritory, with those of the persons hold- 
them. 
"ies, and other matters, however, 
will probably find place in the next 
edition of a work that is the second 
of a new class of Irish literature, in- 
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augurated by the popularity of the 
Marquis of Ki Ieideasied and mo- 
dest volume of researchesintothestory 
of his ancestry—-a book originally 
printed privately yet subsequently 
made public—and now leading others 
into paths of inquiry similar to the 
one so accurately and unobtrusively 
investigated by “the first gentleman 
in Ireland.” 

The author has set some solid Scan- 
dinavian accounts of the battle of 
Clontarf in the scale against inflated 
Irish statements. For ourselves, we 
have our own theory as to the reason 
of this famous field, of which the 
scene was the sea-strand, and the di- 
rect cause, it would seem, an obnoxi- 
ous salmon weir—else why its native 
name, Cathcoradha Clontarbh, 1.e., 
the battle of the weir of Clontarf ' 
The facts were, we believe, that the 
Danes of Dublin and Limerick were 
deemed ugly rival fishermen by the 
native kings; and accordingly, his 
Majesty, Melaghin of Tara, finding 
le iam yearly in the Liffey and 
the Boyne, combined with his Majesty 
Brien, of Kincora (Ceann-coradha, 
é.e. the head weirs), who had the same 
complaint to make as to the Shannon, 
and led their hosts to the sea-strand, 
for the purpose of abating the pisca- 
tory nuisance in the forcible manner 
not unknown to the present century, 
and hically described in the novel 
of nolan et.” It is not improb- 
able that the lord of Kincora had pre- 
viously made a similar onslaught on 
the foreign weirs at Limerick, still 
known by their Danish name of the 
lax, i.c.,salmon weirs. Whatever the 
obscurity as to the victory of Clon- 
tarf, and however much its grandeur 
and effects have been exaggerated, 
there is no doubt it made an impres- 
sion on the small hordes of Scandina- 
vian settlers in the seaports, and con- 
siderably daunted and diminished 
these hardy fathers of Irish com- 
merce ; whose value was, at the same 
time, so well appreciated by the na- 
tive kings that, as annalists assure us, 
these rulers evinced an intelligent 
understanding of the principle of 
political economy, which advises divi- 
sion of labour, by “leaving,” says our 
authority, “a sufficient number of 
Danes in the outports to carry on 
trade,” while the native lords con- 
tinued their special rdle of governing; 
their clansrfen acting as swordsmen 
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or rough police, and their slaves 
maintaining this force and the 
regal establishments. Though Brien 
Boroimhe was not, as we surmise, 
good company for the learned of his 
age, such as Bede and other venera- 
bles, it is plain he kept a good table at 
his “palace,” or palisadoed fort, at 
Kincora ; for besides plenty of the 
fish he battled about, his meat larder 
was royally supplied. Bo-roimhe sig- 
nifies “of the Cow Tribute,” and chro- 
niclers say that 1,000 of these useful 
animals were yearly sent to him by 
the northern provinces; while the 
south-east sent some 360 fat cattle ; 
an amount nearly equalled by the 
contribution of hogs, and forming a 
princely revenue. Nor did he lack 
wine to wash down these viands, 
being in receipt of an annual mulct of 
150 hogsheads from the Danes of 
Dublin, and of 365 from the Danes in 
Limerick, being a special supply for 
every day of the year, with a reserve 
for feasts and festivals. His ascend- 
ancy arose from his having availed 
himself of the privilege of assert- 
ing monarchy in a land where his fa- 


mily slogan, “ By the Strong Hand,” 


was the prime social principle. Our 
author cites a good definition of some 
rights by which the sovereignty of 
this country was anciently assumed, 
to the effect that the nominal King 
of Ireland was reputed monarch 
in this manner:—if he were chief 
of the northern half of the island, 
and could control one of the two 
southern provinces, he was accounted 
of sufficient power to be “ King of 
Tara ;’ but if he were chief of the 
southern half, and could not com- 
mand all the south, and Tara as well 
including the lordship or region round 
the hill, and, besides, either the Pro- 
vince of Ulster or Connaught, if not 
both, he would not be considered suf- 
ficiently powerful to be king of all. 

‘* Behold,” writes Mr. O’Donoghue, 
“in this one paragraph the source of 
all the civil wars of the native Irish, 
and the key to those numerous expedi- 
tions undertaken in the lifetime of the 
reigning monarch and in times of pro- 
found peace, with a view to the succes- 
sion. ith such arule of succession 
for the monarchs, and the law of tanis- 
try for the inferior princes, no amount 
of individual courage or patriotism could 
have maintained the independence of 
Ireland or have consolidated its mon- 
archy ” 
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The law of succession, whether to 
a throne or to other descriptions of 
Property, does indeed shape the con- 

ition of nations ; and besides that 
we see, in tanistry, the cause of near! 
all the wars that desolated trek 
we may also see, in its sub-law, equal 
partition, the cause of much of her 
poverty. After the conquest of most 
of the race whose war-cry was “The 
Strong Hand” by the feudal follow- 
ers of Strongbow, the regal clan in 
question was one among the five tribes 
of noble blood that were specially 

rivileged to avail themselves of Eng- 

ish law in their dealings with the 
colonists ; and they were also welcome 
to have adopted the feudal system 
had they been so inclined; but they 
adhered to their own laws for three 
hundred and fifty years, and in conse- 
quence, as our author observes: “their 

rivate wars for the sovereignty of 

homond made their territory the 
battle-field of the neighbouring Eng- 
lish factions,” whom the heads of their 
rival factions called in toenforce claims. 
In this a seek support from 
men who had the advantages of a su- 
perior political system, and were con- 
scious of the vast power ready in Eng- 
land to back the cause of her colonists 
more than one of the medixva 
O’Briens adhered to the conqueror 
nation. 

The oldest and most memorable 
instance of loyalty in any of the 
members of this clan is that of its 
chieftain who, in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, was chosen to command the na- 
tive troops sent to co-operate with 
the colonists of the Pale in expelling 
Robert Bruce and his ambitious bro- 
ther, at the time of their invasion. 
That Scottish occupation of the north 
during three years, the warlike and 
successful renown of its leaders, and 
the distracted state of Ireland com- 
bined to hazard her union to the Eng- 
lish Crown. In true Border fashion, 
the brothers Bruce had, in June, 1315, 
led a terrible raid through the centre 
of the island, and were preparing to 
cross the Shannon, when their passage 
was org Some by a force commanded 
by the Prince of Thomond. 


To appreciate the importance of 
this resistance, its circumstances and 
singularity must be understood. At 
that period, “the whole land of Erin 
was,” we quote the expressive, orien- 
tal phraseology of a contemporary 
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bard, “ one trembling surface of com- 
motion,” for many of the native chiefs, 
in confederacy with some traitor ba- 
rons, had invited the victors of Ban- 
nockburn to fight a battle in Ireland 
that should break the foreign yoke. 
Yet even in that rude age, the sense 
of the value of connexion with Eng- 
land had penetrated the consciences 
of the clan O’Brien sufficiently to in- 
duce them, at a meeting at Ralahine, 
to call on their king to op the in- 
vader, and the bold stand they made 
had the effect of turning Bruce back, 
baffled, to his ships. There were 
also at that epoch, as at others, in- 
dividuals of the stock, who, suffer- 
ing from the faulty constitution of the 
native laws of property and power, 
were even less attached to their own 
clansmen than to the neighbouring 
colonists. One of these hapless an 
restless characters was “Murrough of 
the Fern,” the savage leader Spenser 
mentions, who, deriving his appella- 
tion from the circumstance of being, 
as a clan outlaw, compelled to lurk 
in wild, desert places, committed de- 
vastations that threatened to reduce 
the fairest lands of the province to a 
similar condition of waste and infer- 
tility. Time rolled on, and with the 
decline of centralized, feudal autho- 
rity, the independent station of the 
Kings of Thomond grew firmer, so 
that, in the middle of the fifteenth 
century, they seem to have exercised 
as unchecked a power over the per- 
sons and goods of their people as is 
now possessed by any Russian prince 
whose estates are remote from St. Pe- 
tersburgh. coma leading on ambi- 
tion, in 1466, King Teige, pero ote 
tered his greatest foreign neighbour, 
the Earl of Desmond, and having re- 
vived the tribute of wine paid to his 
progenitor by the Danes of Limerick, 
in the new and civilized form of a 
black rent of sixty marks, employed 
the money in subsidizing the clans of 
Leinster, to pave the way to the hill 
of Tara, where he expected to be 
crowned King of Ireland. So formid- 
able was this aspirant to a regal po- 
sition once held by an ancestor, that 
the conduct of Desmond, then viceroy, 
in combining with this ambitious 
chieftain, was the main reason of his 
sudden seizure and decapitation. 
Anciently, the O’Brien country, 
subsequently confined to Thomond, 
west of the Shannon, included a 
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more considerable region in Southern 
Connaught, and large tracts on the 
oreo eastern banks of the river. 

uch of this latter district, and espe- 
cially in the neighbourhood of Athlone, 
then a mere ford, bridgeless and house- 
less, was‘composed of bog, moor, and 
forest, the latter an ancient enges 

owth of oak, alder, and hazel. The 

road Shannon, separating the west 
from the east of Ireland, served as 
the great bulwark of the O’Briens, 
their natural shield against invaders. 
Confident in their strength, they had, 
however, about the fifteenth century, 
constructed a bridge over the river, 
principally to connect the eastern part 
< their rand, hve we the western, 

ut part. or predato ses. 
Before ths middle of tak daneodiaa 
age, when Dublin Castle was _be- 
ginning to make itself felt in Con- 
mae it became a first object of the 
English to break down this bridge, 
to prevent the incursions of the 
O’Briens. This retrograde step in 
civilization, evincing the weakness of 
the government, was accomplished 
after much resistance on the part of 
the clan ; and in lack of pickaxes and 
crowbars, the soldiery are represented 
as having destroyed the bridge, de- 
scribed as fifteen score paces in length, 
by the slow and laborious appliances 
of bills, swords, and daggers. But 
either the work of destruction, per- 
formed with such inadequate imple- 
ments, was confined to an arch or two, 
or the clan made haste, after the 
enemy had withdrawn, to repair dam- 
ages ; for, two years subsequently, 
the Earl of Desmond was directed to 
march his men to O’Brien’s Bridge, 
and cast down the strong castles built 
thereon. The prominent resistance to 
this attempt to isolate these formid- 
able O’Briens had been made by a 
sagacious leader named Morrogh, who, 
as tanist and brother to their king, 
was successor-elect to their sove- 
reignty, but who, on succeeding to 
the perilous office, had the prudence, 
in 1542, to come to terms with Henry 
VIIL., in order that his uncertain hold 
of the elective rulership of the clan 
should be transformed into tenure of 
the ownership of the country, as an 
earldom, from the crown of England. 
How this revolution from tanistry 
to feudality was effected, and what 
amount of commotion among the 
clansmen attended the abolition of 


their ancient laws, are well shown in 
this their historical memoir. The 
chiefs of this race, who had from the 
twelfth to the sixteenth century, de- 
spite the utmost efforts of English 

vernors, maintained their primitive 
independence and authority, were now 
to abandon their antique and faction- 
fraught customs of succession to 
power and property, to descend into 
the humbler, but securer, rank of 
hereditary nobility, and to lead their 
turbulent tribe into the path of feu- 
dal law, order, and obedience. Accord- 
ingly, among the requests King Mor- 
rogh made to the Crown are the fol- 
lowing :— 

**That the laws of England may be 
executed in Thomond, and the naughty 
laws and customs of this country be 
clearly put away for ever. That he 
shall have, to him and his heirs male, 
all such lands as he is possessed of, with 
rule of governance, reserving to his Ma- 
jesty the gift of bishoprics, and all other 
things appertaining to the Crown. That 
some well-learned Irishmen, educated 
at Oxford and Cambridge, not infected 
with the poison of the Bishop of Rome, 
and approved by his Majesty, may be 
sent to preach the Word of in Ire- 
land. That he may have a grant of a 
house near Dublin, for his folk and 
horses, if he shall be commanded to re- 
sort to Parliament.” 


In short, King O’Brien, liable to be 
deposed when he grew superannuate 
was very anxious to become my Lor 
of Thomond, with assurance that the 
most substantial part of the new crea- 
tion, the lordship of the land, should 
descend to his son. To this arrange- 
ment there existed an impediment, 
which was justly recognised by the 
Crown, viz.—the claim of his nephew 
and tanist, Donogh, who pleaded that 
any grant of the entire lordship to 
his chieftain would be to his “sore 
detriment,” since old custom entitled 
him, as tanist, to the succession. 
The difficulty was then compromised 
by creating one an earl, the other a 
baron; but the new dignity of the 
former was merely conferred for life, 
without inheritance to his son, like 
his old Irish digni y with, however 
the title of Baron o inchiquin in tai 
male ; and his nephew secured a bas 
tent of succession to the earldom, also 
for life, with, superadded to this li- 
mited title, the barony of Ibrickan in 
tail male. The object of the Crown 
evidently was to destroy the formid- 
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able clan power of the territory, by 
giving ownership of the land to two 
amilies, whose heads, holding in fee, 
would become loyal. 

The acceptance of peerages by the 
two ruling chiefs of this warlike tribe 
was productive of tranquillity for 
some years; and it was not until the 
death of the uncle that the actual ef- 
fects of the important change from 
the native law of succession were felt, 
and then instantly divided the clan 
into factions, one of which “was ac- 
tuated by the new and strong passion 
of resisting English innovation. The 
death of the last King and first Earl 
of Thomond, in 1551, was the signal 
to his tanistic successor to obtain a 
srant of the earldom to himself and 

is heirs male, thus defeating any 
claims of his brothers and cousins to 
succeed to the royalty according to 
native custom ; but the patent had 
hardly passed the great seal, when 
the new earl, the subverter of the 
ancient constitution of clan polity, 
and the usurper of the land, or coun- 
try, the common property of the clan, 
was attacked by his infuriate brothers 
at night, and expired after a few days, 
leaving a son as rightful earl, whose 
parchment title was soon set aside by 
the powerful faction supporting the 
old law of succession. Henceforth 
the clan was divided into 7 
and court party, the former uphold- 
ing the patriarchal or local governing 
cause, the latter favouring loyalty to 
the Dublin Government. It would 
seem that there was also religious di- 
vision between such as adhered to 
the Romish faith and such as had 
adopted Protestant tenets; but how- 
ever this may have been, the power 
at the disposal of Queen Mary’s go- 
vernment not being available to put 
the ousted claimant, the third earl, 
Conor, in possession, his uncle, Sir 
Donogh, enjoyed sovereignty accord- 
ing to the old form for some years. 
The immediate result was to turn the 
clan from loyalists into rebels; and, 
though the second peer had “ conde- 
seended” to cut a road through his 
woods between Athlone and the me- 
tropolis, so as to render this portion 
of his country less advantageous to 


men who lived by lifting the cattle 


of English colonists, the 


licy and 
tactics of his successor too 


the con- 


trary turn. 
_ bony in 1558, when Mary’s Irish 
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Crown was menaced by French and 
Scottish invasion, it being justly con- 
ceived that the young earl would 
prove more faithful than his knightly 
and royal uncle, measures were set on 
foot for reinstating him, and for vi- 
gilantly guarding the seacoast of his 
territory,—the Viceroy writing to 
all the lords and “captains of na- 
tions” in the south and west to aid 
him with their forces in executing her 
Majesty’s arrangement “between her 
subject, the Earl of Thomond, and her 
rebel, Sir Donogh,” who is described 
as “the only stay of all the rebels in 
those quarters.” Sufficient troops 
being assembled, His Excellency, the 
celebrated Lord Sussex, entered the 
disputed region at the head of an 
irresistible force, and took the prin- 
cipal fortresses, which he gave to Earl 
Conor, whom he established in the 
earldom of Thomond. The usurper 
being proclaimed a traitor, was obliged 
to fly with his son Teige, nicknamed 
of the long, uncombed locks 3 and be- 
fore the as of the year, instances of 
the loyal comportment of new peers 
were frequently reported ; that “Lord 
Clanricarde has met with 1,100 Scots, 
good and bad, whereof he has slain 
700 ;’ and “the Earl of Thomond 
resteth in quiet, and is much com- 
mended for the good execution of 
justice.” 

The expulsion of Sir Donogh, who 
was deemed the rightful “ O’Brien” 
by all his brother anti-English chief- 
tains, and the setting up the authority 
of the parchment and wax earl, were 
the first practical proofs to all the 
Irish nation of the revolution then 
proceeding as to ession of power 
and property. The military occupa- 
tion of the territory of what had 
hitherto been the most independent 
of clans, and the price set on the head 
of their exiled ruler, opened the eyes, 
notalone of the O’Briens, but of all the 
Gaelic race throughout Ireland, who, 
as we learn from a remarkable and 
nervous passage in the “Annals of the 
Four Masters” “ were seized with hor- 
ror, dread, fear, and alarm,” at this 
innovatory and startling precedent for 
change in the succession and title to 
lands. The tanistic party carried on 
the war against the patent one for 
many years, headed, after the death 
of “ Teige of the uncombed locks,” by 
a namesake, who is described in the 
Calendar of State Papers,” to be “as 
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evil a man as any in Ireland, his one 
brother excepted ;” and in several de- 
hes from the Lord Lieutenant to 
the Queen’s Council, “the disposition 
of the whole country to keep up an 
O’ Neill and set up a new O’Brien” is 
referred-to as the principal cause of 
its disturbed state. Indeed, during 
the entire century, the malcontent an 
defeated swordsmen among the tribe 
were deemed more dangerous, in their 
omy of “proclaimed traitors,” than 
that singular horde of robbers who, 
notorious as ‘‘ The Evil Children of 
the Wood,” contemporarily haunted 
the neighbouring thickets and plun- 
dered the merchants of Athlone and 
Limerick. On one occasion, in 1565, 
havingslain forty of Lord Clanricarde’s 
men, and carried off 800 of his kine, 
his lordship writes to the Queen to be 
allowed to take redress from the rob- 
ber breed of Brien of the Cow Tribute 
after their own fashion; and at a 
later date, when tall Spanish ships, 
the precursors of the Armada, were 
reported off the coast, “the determi- 


nation to erect a Great O’Brien of Sir 
Donnell O’Brien” was the means by 
which the southern natives intend 
to raise up an insurrectionary leader.* 
Having dwelt perhaps overlong on 
the legal revolution which at last con- 
verted the O’ Briensinto good subjects, 
we will do nomore than refer the reader 
to this memoir for an interesting ac- 
count of Murrough, Earl of Inchiquin, 
whose bold and loyal conduct during 
the great civil war elevated him into 
an histeric hero; and we may fitly 
close our comments on that change 
in the principles which ruled the 
clan, by observing, that the complete- 
ly different constitutions of lic 
and English society are formularized, 
one in the old, the other in the new 
motto of this family, which, when 
independent, used the war-shout of 
Lauve Laidhir Abo ! but, when trans- 
formed into a feudal house, adopted 
an humble call—Vigueur de dessus— 
implying their dependence both on 
their earthly and heavenly lords. 


THE FUTURE OF SICILY. 


Stctty, the island gem of the Medi- 
terranean, and one of the finest coun- 
tries in the world for its extent, teem- 
ing with historical and poetical asso- 
ciations, has ever been a subject of 
deep interest, and is now, and likely 
to continue for some time, a leading 
topic of speculative conversation. 
The enterprising courage of Garibaldi, 
seizing the auspicious moment, has 
achieved what we always thought not 
only possible but easy, and has, at 
length, emancipated the fair land from 
the long night of her thraldom, the 
most intolerable tyranny under which 
she ever groaned, not forgetting even 
the iron sway of the Dionysii, or the 

iping imposts of —— The 
irthp of Gelon and Hiero, of 
Dion and Theocritus, of Archimedes 
and Diodorus, whose y sons broke 
the power of Athens at its meridian, 
and held in check the might of Repub- 
lican Rome in the fulness of its 
strength, is once more free to select 
her own destiny. Many thoughtsarise 
as we consider what she has been, now 
is, and may become. That she is, 
however, rescued permanently: from 


the shackles of King Bomba the Less, 
must be looked upon as an accom- 
plished fact, as surely as that Savo 
and Nice are annexed to the Frenc 
Empire. The Neapolitan Govern- 
ment may probably contest Messina 
for a time, as a nominal point d’ appui; 
but the retainment of the post—its 
entire value being freely admitted— 
will never open to that effete despot- 
ism the re-conquest of the island. 
Naples itself is more likely to be ex- 
yond from the map of regenerated 
taly. Messina is not Sicily, though 
Palermo, in some measure, is. e 
possession of the capital and seat of 
government carries with it a com- 
manding prestige. The adhesion and 
organization of the greater part of the 
ye country is of more consequence 
than the immediate fall of an insulated 
stronghold, which must surrender 
with the course of events. But what- 
ever may be the ultimate plans of 
a aan es are es oe 
wi a as they most probabl 
are, we ho. d him to be too al 
too experienced a general to of 
operations in Calabria until he has 
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secured Megsina, which presents itself 
as his natural base. 

In the narrowest part, between the 
points of Faro and Pezzo, the width 
of the Straits of Messina is less than 
two miles; at Reggio, immediately 
opposite, five or six. 
he Calabrese have thoroughly re- 
nounced their old attachment to their 
Bourbon rulers ; they hate the incum- 
bent dynasty as intensely as the Si- 
cilians do, and will assuredly rise en 
masse when they see the flag of the 
liberator displayed upon their hills. 
The ts are nearly all profes- 
sional bandits; but they are brave 
withal, and capable of military or- 
ganization, if led by officers they can 
trust. The writer has served with 
them, and speaks from personal know- 
ledge. In 1799, under that most an- 
omalous Cardinal, and active guerilla, 
Ruffo, they did good service in driving 
the French out of Naples ; and the 
Calabrian Legion or Free Corps, in- 
corporated with our Mediterranean 
army from 1806 to 1815, fought well 
on all occasions, excepting only when 
most unreasonably ed upon to 
storm intrenchments or face stone 
walls armed with heavy guns, which 
they frankly acknowledged, as did the 

t Albanians, was not within the 
Fine of business for which they were 
engaged. In such cases ae fairly 
ran away or laid down, and left the 
work to the red coats. 

If the troops of King Ferdinand 
are resolute to defend Messina, and 
do their duty to their master loyally, 
Garibaldi will find the enterprise a 
more difficult task than the reduction 
of Palermo, There the fortifications, 
such as they are, were of little avail. 
Castellamare, called the citadel, could 
only overawe or bombard a small por- 
tion of the town, and was powerless 
to prevent the entrance of an attack- 
ing force. Garibaldi has done wisely 
in razing that useless defence—a mere 
prison rather than a fortress. The 
citadel of Messina is a regular penta- 

n, with cavaliers, demi-lunes, wet 

itches of great depth, and glacis ; one 
of the most finished constructions of 
the Spaniards, under Charlesthe Fifth 
always kept in excellent repair ; and 
greatly improved by the English en- 

ineers, during our occupation in the 
fast war. This noble work of solid 
masonry, with Fort Salvador on the 
point of the isthmus, entirely com- 
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mands the harbour, and sweeps the 
long line of the Marina or Pallazzata, 
extending the whole length of the 
town. e forts on the hills, Gouzago 
and Castellaccio, overlook the upper 
portion, and must be taken before the 
city could be held. Itlies before them, 
and within close range of their guns. 
They are massively built, with deepl 
excavated ditches ; and so well plac 
that if garrisoned by English soldiers, 
they would defy assault. They could 
only be starved out by want of pro- 
visions and water ; and this would, 
perhaps, be the best mode of dealing 
with them, by an assailant not pressed 
for time. When these forts are taken, 
the citadel may be shelled from thence 
and thesurrounding heights; but there 
are casements for a large force, and 
to attack in form would require a 
heavy battering train of many guns. 
Breaching batteries could only be 
erected within the walls of the city, 
on the side of the esplanade called 
the Terra Nova. The ground is on 
thesame level, and the first approaches 
would have to be made, within a few 
hundred yards, under a closely con- 
centrated fire. If Garibaldi could 
obtain even a temporary command 
of the sea, it would materially aid his 
attack on Messina, and proportionabl 
discourage the garrison. But we sha 
soon see how he proceeds. 

His march from Palermo will carry 
him along a tolerable coast road, quite 
passable for heavy artillery and the 
material of war, though necessarily 
moving at a slow rate, by Termini 
and Cefula to Milazzo, a distance of 
140 miles. He will scarcely think of 
pausing before Milazzo, the only for- 
tress on his way, the castle of which, 
in a commanding position, would re- 
eee a regular investment, and might 

etain him for more time than it is 


worth. He will, perhaps, mask it 
with a sufficient corps, and pass on 


with his main body. This castle has 
an isthmus behind capable of feeding 
cattle and of supplying provisions for 
que as ange a garrison as it requires. 

he town lies completely under its 
fire, and is also fortified with regular 
bastions, and ditches towards the land 
side. There is excellent anchorage 
and safe riding for large ships in the 
bay. It was here that the English 
coat of 15,000 men, under Sir 
John Stuart, rendezvoused before 
proceeding to the capture of Ischia 
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and Procida, in the Bay of eared in 
the summer of 1809, a feeble and 
futile display, one of the little enter- 
prises so een denounced by 
the Duke of Wellington as deroga- 
tory to the energies and pretensions 
of a great nation—a fitting prelude 
to the more ruinous mistake of Wal- 
cheren. It has been recently stated 
in the papers that the Neapolitans 
had destroyed the citadel of Milazzo, 
an operation nearly as difficult as 
taking it would prove, and an almost 
incredible act of folly, equal to their 
habitual tyranny. It is only by the 
bull-dog tenacity of holding on to 
this and three or four more similar 
fortresses that they could hope to re- 
tain their grip of a land in which the 
little children have long been taught 
to lisp their detestations as soon as 
they acquire the faculty of articulat- 
om, 
rom Milazzo to Messina, by the 
mountains, the distance is twenty- 
eight miles along the military road, 
over the heights of Curcuracci, con- 
structed by the English engineers to 
connect the two posts. This road, in 
all probability, has been kept in re- 
pair. The writer knows the distance 
accurately, having, once in his early 
~— traversed it in a single day in 
eavy marching order, for a bet ; and 
on another similar occasion, when run- 
ning a successful race against a fine 
Egyptian somaro (jack-ass) ridden by 
his master, a long-legged officer of 
artillery. Siege guns, we apprehend, 
will have to be carried round by the 
Faro point. Arrived before Messina, 
the inhabitants, no doubt, will be 
with Garibaldi to a man. He will 
find them burning to emulate their 
brethren of Palermo ; but their city is 
so completely at the mercy of the 
citadel, that they cannot act with the 
same power. In 1848, when they 
struck for independence, they were 
bombarded from that fortress with 
fatal effect and relentless barbarity. 
Their defence was equally heroic and 
fruitless. At the end of two days the 
city was in flames, and opposition 
3 yet, for eight hours after, 
while the Sicilian batteries fired not 
a shot in return, the storm conti- 
nued pouring on the devoted place 
“with a ferocity,” as Admiral Parker 
observed in his despatch, “to which 
no llel can be found in the re- 
cords of civilized warfare.’ When 


the iy ng pen troops were subse- 
quently let loose, the cruelties the 
committed are too horrible for recital, 
and were stopped at length by the 
imperative interference of the French 
and English admirals. 

But the future of Sicily {—that 
is the question. Is she fitted for self- 
government? Will she be suffered 
to choose her own ruler? Or, will 
foreign interference perpetuate her 
chains, mutato nomine only, under a 
substituted taskmaster? These are 
absorbing considerations which time 
only can determine. When Garibaldi 
landed, he brought liberation in the 
name of the King of Sardinia, acting 
of course upon his own authority 
alone. The name was the popular 
war-cry, the tocsin reaiandee | to by 
all Italians. He has now become 
sparing of speech and promises, as 
befits a great and successful leader, 
whose work is still in progress. We 
can perfectly understand that his 
views are to the unity of the Italian 
Peninsula, a great and glorious aspi- 
ration, which seems to approach its 
fulfilment, unless Chuckit y the in- 
terposing influence of France. Napo- 
leon on this subject is as mysterious 
as a Cufic inscription. He cannot 
afford, neither is he inclined to quar- 
rel openly with the Pope, who has 
declared him his eldest son, while 
threatening excommunication at the 
same time. Garibaldi has no such 
scruples or fetters, and will deal with 
Rome as with Naples if events con- 
tinue to favour him. 

During the great struggle with 
France, under the First Napoleon, 
England occupied Sicily, for her own 
advantage, in fact to retain her su- 

riority in the Mediterranean, when 

taly was overrun to the Straits of 
Messina, but ostensibly, to secure an 
_— for the Bourbon of Naples, 
who received from our government a 
pension of four hundred thousand 
pounds per annum for giving us per- 
mission to save half his kingdom for 
him. But this allowance not being 
considered enough, was speedily in- 
creased to half a million. Poor old 
Ferdinand the Fourth, or Nasone 
as his own subjects called him, had 
been a mighty imrod all his days, 
and cared little at that time for any 
thing but tunny fishing and shooting 
wild boars ; for which latter, as he 
grew old and infirm, tame pigs were 
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substituted. But his loving spouse, 
Caroline of Hapsburg, sister of Marie 
Antoinette was an intrigante of uni- 
versal experience, still in the vigour 
of her unbridled ions. In poli- 
tics a female Macchiavel, in morals a 
Messalina, capable of competing with 
Catherine of Russia, she hated the 
English with a or spite against 
Lord William Bentinck, whom she 
called “a Dutch corporal ;” admired, 
or affected to admire Napoleon, and 
devoted what time she could spare 
from her licentious amours, to carry- 
ing on a secret correspondence with 
Murat, in direct opposition to her 
British allies. She gave the enemy 
information of allour plans of defence, 
employed the notorious Princess 
Leonforte to seduce the English Ad- 
miral, who had the weakness without 
the ability of Nelson, cajoled or in- 
sulted the resident ambassadors, and 
planned a second Sicilian Vespers, by 
which all the English officers were to 
be murdered one fine night in their 
beds, and the soldiers rendered help- 
less. But the “Dutch corporal” 
Kaj more than a match for her 


esty. 

rd William Bentinck combined 
in his own person the offices of Re- 
sident Minister and Commander of 
the Troops, a wise amalgamation, ¢00 
little practised by England, but which, 
as with the Roman pro-consuls of 
old, gave the power of rapid action, 
while it simplified diplomatic intri- 
cacies. With admirable foresight, he 
countermined these amiable plans, 
had partizans even amongst the con- 
spirators, and landed his own agents 
in the guise of French emissaries to 
confer with them in their secret con- 
claves. By these measures he de- 
ceived the deceivers, and on the very 
eve of explosion, when all was ripe, 
and he had the fullest proofs in 
hands, seized the ringleaders in the 
night at their several houses, hung 
the Lord Mayor of Messina (Capitano 
di Giustizia), by a sort of drum-head 
court-martial, on the esplanade be- 
fore the citadel, packed the Queen off, 
via Trieste, to her loving relatives at 
Vienna (who, by the way, ordered her 
not to approach the capital), sent the 
King to demghter his pigs at Calata- 
nisetta, in the interior of the island, 
and enthroned his eldest son, Don 
Francisco, grandfather of the present 
sovereign of N aples, with the title of 
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Vicario Generale. The English gene- 
ral then gave the Sicilians a new 
constitution, modelled on our own, 
which they neither understood nor 
were fitted for, but admired exceed- 
ingly and had long coveted. This 
took place in 1812. The ceremony 
of inauguration was an imposing 
spectacle, well got up; but there 
was a general impression, particularly 
ae the English party, that it 
would prove fleeting as a dramatic 
show. All then went smoothly 
enough to the end of the war, until, 
in 1815, Ferdinand, now calling him- 
self the First, of the Two Sicilies, 
emerged once more into public life, 
and resumed possession of Naples. 
It is quite certain, however, that, at 
one time, England and Austria, with 
consent of the Congress, had deter- 
mined to recognise Murat, in con- 
sideration of the service he had ren- 
dered in 1814, by deserting the cause 
of Napoleon, and joining his forces to 
ours for the ex a of the Viceroy, 
Eugéne Beauharnois, from Italy. 
=e Joachim lost his crown and 
life by trimming his boat with all the 
oe but without the adroitness 
0 


alleyrand. 

The Sicilians expected to remain 
under English protection, in a kind 
of semi-independence, something like 
the Ionian Islands. They firmly 
persuaded themselves that such a pro- 
mise had been made to them, and 
openly expressed their disgust and 
disappointment when consigned back 
again, without a voice, to Neapolitan 
misrule. The short interval of amend- 
ed legislation made an impression on 
them they have never forgotten. Our 
diplomacy at the general Congress, 
after all our sacrifices and gigantic 
efforts to sustain the freedom of the 
world, was a tissue of inconceivable 
mistakes, but the abandonment of 
Sicily was the crowning blunder of 
the whole. 

In 1815, England might have ob- 
tained Cuba by fair treaty, in payment 
of a long standing and enormous debt 
due by Spain, which was wiped out 
for nothing. The Spanish govern- 
ment offered Florida for choice, but 
with all our lack of negotiating wis- 
dom, we were not quite such fools as 
to take what would inevitably have 
= $ a of ——— with Bro- 
ther Jonathan, and have ri 0 
the sore so recently and tee eer 
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trised. As regarded Cuba, there was 
then no power ready to gainsay or 
oppose the transfer. The erican 
vision of annexing Canada had not 
quite evaporated: their eyes were 
more powerfully fascinated towards 
the north ; but we suffered the —— 
tunity to slip away, most probably 
for ever. By a strange exercise of 
underprized magnanimity, our sapient 
legislators then gave away every 
thing, when they might have kept at 
their own selection, and asked for 
nothing, not even a single commercial 
treaty in exchange. The other nations 
who reaped the advantage of what we 
had paid for, in blood and treasure, 
nearly to exhaustion, laughed in their 
sleeves and fattened on the spoil ; 
but we were so intoxicated with glory, 
success, and empty adulation, that we 
went on our way rejoicing blindly and 
heeding them not. For years, when 
island after island, and colony after 
colony fell before our arms, and peo- 
a asked, “ What are they all good 
or?’ the answer, drawn from ex- 
perience, was, “ Oh, they will do to 
give up at a peace!” And so, in due 


time, they were all given up. Mar- 
dBou 


tiniqueand Guadaloupe, : rbon, 
and Java, and Curacoa, and Pondi- 
cherry, &c. (our diplomatists were 
very much inclined to throw in the 
— and Malta), whilst unprofitable 
and expensive rocks were retained. 
What an island would Sicily have 
“been by this time under British rule! 
The Sicilians, as we ever believed they 
would, have proved when the time 
and _ ergy came that they can 
and will fight. Their attachment to 
the English has never varied. In 
1810, when the French landed a bat- 
talion or two to the south of Messina, 
as a diversion to the grand attack 
which never came off, and the de- 
tached force was taken by the 2ist 
Fusiliers under Colonel Adam, the 
peasantry came down from their 
mountain villages in swarms, to our 
assistance. They were armed with 
rude guns, pitchforks, bill-hoo 
seythe-blades fastened on poles, an 
every desgription of a they could 
muster. It was with difficulty they 
could be prevented from breaking in 
on the line of prisoners as they march- 
ed along under British escort. They 
insulted them by asking what they 
did there, and assurances, not con- 


veyed in a complimentary strain, that 
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they were not wanted. The name of 
their own sovereign was never uttered ; 
the ¢ — “Viva Re Georgés e 
nostri bravi Inglesi ! (Long live King 
eres and our gallant English 
friends.) 

The Neapolitans deserted even 
the gallant Murat at the first 
volley, when he led them against 
the Austrians at Tolentino, and they 
shouted victory or death, till they 
heard the whistling of the balls. 
They can do nothing but run away. 
murder from behind a hedge, and 
burn or plunder towns they are un- 
able to hold. And yet, to look on 
in the ranks, they are amongst the 
finest, the best dressed, and most ac- 
curately drilled troops in the world. 
General Church, an English officer, 
who obtained credit by raising and 
equipping for our service two bat- 
talions of Albanians, something on the 
old Greek model of costume, and who 
after Ferdinand the Fourth’s return 
to Naples, became his nee 
eral, urged him perpetually to come 
and look at his guards, newly dis- 
ciplined and bedizened with lace and 
frippery, as if they had been carefully 
pe Sew from bandboxes, The king 
at length complied, muttering that it 
was an ineffable seccatura, fell asleep 
in his carriage while they were march- 
ing past, and being jogged up at. the 
close, complimented his indefatigable 
lieutenant (who had ridden up to him 
for the purpose), saying, “ General 
Church, I am infinitely obliged to you: 
you have done wonders. They look 
and move like demigods ; but you'll 
never make them fight, Good morn- 
ing!” The old gentleman knew his 
men of old, and was too experienced 
a sportsman to be taken in by ap- 

rances. 

If Sicily, of her own free notion, or 
acting under the advice and influence 
of her heroic emancipator, inclines to 
become an integral portion of the Sar- 
dinian monarchy, and the grace of Na- 
poleon the Third permits the annexa- 
tion, her fortunes at the present and 
—— for the future, will undoubt- 
edly beimproved. But why should she 
be again reduced to an appanage ¢ 
Why not anindependent state, guaran- 
teed, like Greece, by the Great Powers ? 
She is Italian, itis true, but not depend- 
ant on Italy. She can impart strength 
to the peninsula but derives none from 
it. She has existing pretensions be- 
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yond those of many principalities in 
the Germanic league. Sardinia is 


nearly equal in geographical surface, 
Corsica a contemptible 


neither is 

rival ; but both together cannot show 

a tithe of the undeveloped internal 

resources of Sicily, which are not easily 
culated. 

The question has been often debat- 
ed whether civilization in general, 
and what is called the balance of Euro- 

an power, are promoted or weakened 

y the establishment and multiplica- 
tion of second and third rate inde- 
pendencies, or by the aggrandizement 
of great empires. Like most other 
questions there are strong arguments 
on both sides, between which decisive 
opinion vibrates like the pendulum of 
aclock. Napoleon the First thought 
it good policy to surround himself 
with small allies, under the name of 
Confederation of the Rhine ; but when 
fortune turned on him, they turned 
téo, and joined the strongest side. 

The present population of Sicily 
scarcely reaches two millions. This 
number might be rapidly increased, 
under good government, to five times 
the amount ; and the land would sus- 
tain even more. No one can doubt 
this who remembers that, according 
to the most authentic chroniclers, 
Syracuse alone contained 1,800,000 
inhabitants when besieged by the 
Romans under Marcellus, B.c. 215. 
The siege lasted three years, being 
protracted to that unusual length 
principally through the mechanical 
contrivances of Archimedes. At that 
time, the circumference of the city 
exceeded twenty-two English miles ; 
but it is now confined to the small 
island of Ortygia, while the inhabi- 
tants have dwindled down to eight- 
een thousand within the walls. 
Agrigentum, also, at the period of its 

reatest prosperity, numbered eight 
Cendeod thousand souls. Its descend- 
ant, the modern Girgenti, can with 
difficulty enumerate seventeen thou- 
sand. In ancient days, Cicero and 
other writers called Sicily the gra 
of Rome; and so she proved herself 
in more than one season of dearth. 
Corn is not now the staple commodit, 
of the island, but it might be culti- 
vated to any extent with little labour 
and less outlay. Notwithstanding the 
ravages of Etna, it cannot be doubted 
that to this same volcano, and to the 
mineral an@gnlphureous waters exist- 
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ing in many localities, much of the 
natural fertility of the land is to be 
attributed. Since the days of Dio- 
dorus, the facility with which the 
corn grows, in the absence of almost 
any sort of culture, has ever been pro- 
verbial. 

The honey of Hybla still retains 
its classic reputation; and the fruit 
is so abundant that, during the time 
of the British occupation, the officers 
were allowed to pluck oranges, lemons, 
and grapes in the fields and orchards 
near their quarters, without charge. 
The cattle, horses, and sheep are nu- 
merous ; wine and oil incalculable in 
quantity; and the sulphur, the de- 
mand for which is ever on the in- 
crease, supplies a source of exhaust- 
less wealth, exceeding that derived 
from all the rest of Europe put toge- 
ther. The oak forests, especially in 
the woody regions of Mount Etna, 
abound in magnificent timber, avail- 
able for ship-building. The celebrated 
chestnut tree called the Castagna de 
cento Cavalli, because, it is said, a 
hundred horsemen can stand under 
its shade, has often been commemo- 
rated by tourists, and still flourishes 
in all its luxuriance. There are, in 
fact, several trees so closely entwined 
together that the separate stems can 
only with difficulty be identified. 
There is scarcely any thing worthy 
the name of a river, but there are two 
or three lakes; and in winter, after 
heavy rain, the mountain streams, or 
Jinmaras, swell, for a few hours, into 
foaming torrents. At the fountain of 
Cyane, of classic fame, in the vicinity 
of Syracuse, the Papyrus plant, ap- 
plied by the ancients to so many use- 
ful purposes, is to be found, in great 
beauty and abundance. The inhabi- 
tants now use it only to bind their 
sheaves of corn during harvest-time. 
The marshes produced by the annual 
overflowing of the banks of the Nile 
is the only other locality in the world 
where this plant grows spontaneously. 

But the great and exclusive advan- 
tage possessed by Sicily, in a political 
or commercial sense, lies in the noble 
harbours of Syracuse, Messina, and 
Agosta. They are perfectly land-locked 
and secure, let the wind blow from 
what quarter it will; the two former 
capable of containing large fleets of 
men-of-war, and with depths of water, 
in a tideless sea, for the most gigantic 
modern three-decker. There are none 
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superior in the Mediterranean, not 
even Mahon or Valetta, while Con- 
tinental Italy is almost harbourless. 
Trace the entire seaboard from Villa 
Franca, now given up to the French, 
round Cape Spartivento to Venice, in- 
clusive,-and the whole extent of fifteen 
hundred miles and upwards presents 
not a single haven, properly so called ; 
the best are open roadsteads or ex- 
posed bays. ithin the artificial 
moles of Genoa, Leghorn, N: — and 
Ancona, comparatively small vessels 
only can enter. Venice is choked up, 
having been entirely neglected by the 
policy or jealousy of Austria, which 
preferred Trieste, on the opposite side 
of the gulf, as her naval emporium. 
Napoleon, on the contrary, endea- 
voured to maintain, or restore, the 
supremacy of Venice. He built a 
splendid line-of-battle ship there, call- 
ed the Rivoli, and sent her to sea, to 
try the fortune of her name. The 
matter was soon brought to issue. 
On the second day her career was cut 
short by the Victorious, of equal force, 
to whom she surrendered after a re- 
solute fight. 

The islands on the Italian coast are 
better supplied with harbours than 
the peninsula itself. In addition to 
those named in Sicily, Minorca, and 
Malta, there are the Magdalens, in 
the Straits of Bonifacio, where Lord 
Nelson frequently ran in for water 
and provisions a blockading Tou- 
lon; St. George’s, in Lissa, the head- 
queries of our Adriatic Squadron 
rom 1809 to 1815, opposite to which 
Sir William Hoste fought his gallant 
action ; and Porto Ferrajo, and Lon- 
gone, in Elba. 

The climate of Sicily, too, being 
tempered on all sides. by the sea 
breezes, is most salubrious, although 
hot even to broiling in summer. Pul- 
monic complaints and epidemic fevers 
are unknown. The English officers, 
in spite of reiterated cautions, would 
go and shoot in the marshes of Len- 
tini during the malaria season. But 
they were resolute to make vacancies, 
and died as surely as they went. The 
sirocco, or south wind, is a fearful 
visitation, sweeping across the deserts 
of Africa, with a ho suffocating blast, 
very wails the gentle “ Auster” eulo- 
gised by some poets; but its visits 
are “few and far between,” and sel- 
dom exceed two or three days in du- 
ration. During that time, wise people 
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apply wet blankets to their windows, 
and resign themselves to indoor dark- 
ness. e natives are wont to say, 
that none but dogs and Englishmen 
are mad enough to appear in the 
streets. 

There is a military position nearly 
in the centre of the island, combining 
advantages not to be met with else- 
where, and so peculiar as to deserve 
a minute description. The world does 
not — another to com with 
it. We allude to Castro Giovanni, 
the ancient Enna, celebrated for one 
of the most memorable abductions 
recorded in mythological fable, and 
eulogised by Milton in his great epic, 
as 


That fair field 
Of Enna, where Proserpine, gathering flowers, 
Herself a fairer flower, by Roomy Lis 


Was gather'd, which cost Ceres all that pain, 


To seek her through the world.” 


Diodorus, Livy, and Cicero, have left 
ample descriptions of the city of Enna. 
Livy mentions that it was erected 
upon the summit ofa very high moun- 
tain, quite insulated, and on all sides 
extremely steep. He says, empha- 
tically: “In excelso loco et preerupto 
undique sita inexpugnabilis est.” The 
elevation is upwards of 4,000 feet 
above the level of the sea, a height 
exceeding that of Snowdon by nearly 
one quarter; and the approaches on 
all sides are as difficult as when the 
Roman historian penned the above 
sentence. The table-land at the top 
is perfectly even, and about five miles 
in circumference, abundantly supplied 
with springs of pure water, and what 
is still more extraordinary, a beautiful 
lake stands close to the town. This 
lake must not be confounded with the 
reputed scene of the Plutonic rape, 
the Lagodi Proserpina, which is si- 
tuated in the valley several miles off, 
the aromatic and sylvan luxuriance of 
whose banks has lost nothing with 
the lapse of ages, but still vindicates 
the glowing commendations of Cicero 
and Ovid. 

The modern Castro Giovanni is one 
of the most miserable and least invit- 
ing towns in Sicily. All vestiges of 
antiquity have nearly disap , 
Of the far-famed temple of Ceres, a 
single and a hal stone remains. 
The castle built by the Romans is fast 
crumbling to its base, but still strong 
enough for its ordinary appliance, a 


state prison. The view from the 











mouldering battlements is not to be 
described. It must be seen to appre- 
ciate its beauties. 

When it was known that Garibaldi 
had resolved on a descent on Sicily. 
many old military men, acquainted 
with the country, imagined that he 
would land on the smooth beach, 
between Catania and the little river 
Giarretta, move across the extensive 
plains in that neighbourhood, seize on 
Castro Giovanni, which was unde- 
fended, and from that central point 
unfurl his flag of independence, and 
issue his proclamations. Against a 
foe more formidable than the Nea- 
politans and their imbecile leaders, 
this would have been the more pru- 
dent and safer course ; but he boldly 
took the bull by the horns, undoubt- 
edly trusting much to the favour- 
able disposition of the inhabitants of 
Palermo, landed as nearly as he could 
to thecapital,and marched onit direct, 
with how glorious a result is before 
the world, as it will form a bright 
chapter in future history. 

ut what of education, the great 
sinew of power? In Sicily, even 
amongst the better classes, it is al- 
most entirely neglected, or pauses on 
the threshold of the rudiments. Ex- 
ceptions there are, of course, both 
amongst the clergy and laity ; but an 
enlightened priest or a well-read, tra- 
velled nobleman, are rare aves. It 
is not uncommon to find young ladies 
of condition who can neither read nor 
write ; their correspondence with their 
lovers is carried on through the me- 
dium of a notary or professional 
scribe, who sits at some public place 
at the receipt of custom, and indites 
letters and answers at the rate of a 
mezzo carlino, two pence English each 
time. Matters in this respect may 
have advanced since 1814, but at that 
time we were personally acquainted 
with a duke who instead of signing his 
name had “a mark to himself,” as 
Jack Cade says, “like an honest, 
plain-dealing man.” The fishermen 
are a remarkably fine, muscular race; 
the peasantry in general, robust and 
abstemious, extremely superstitious in 
all points of religious faith, and pro- 
foundly uninformed. We once, ina 
mountain ramble, stumbled upon a 
village, of which not one of the inha- 
bitants knew the name. They called 
it in their patois duogo (for lwogo, the 
place), and referred us to the priest for 
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ne ienatins To the a 
e we accordingly repaired, an 
found that the locality was designated 
as San Giovanni in the book of assess- 
ment or parish registry ; but that his 
flock only recognised it as they had 
informed us. On another occasion we 
were asked, in a large company, by a 
cabinet minister who proposed, visit- 
ing England, if there was a carriage- 
road from Portsmouth to London. A 
respectable citizen of Palermo, also, 
nearly sixty years of age, observed, 
when questioned, that he had heard of 
Monreale, a town celebrated for its 
Norman cathedral, three miles from 
the capital, and that he had actually 
once been as far as Mezzo-Monreale, a 
village situated half way. His pere- 
grinations were asextensive as those of 
the first Newberry, of the corner of St. 
Paul's, of whom it was said thathe had 
never seen any treesexcept the thirteen 
at the back of the churchyard in that 
rural vicinity. The number of the 
nobility is excessive; you scarcely 
meet a man without a title. Dukes, 
princes, and barons are as common as 
the counts in Milan. Some of the 
elderrepresentatives are rich and have 
good revenues ; but the condition of 
the cadets, as “ a sick and indigent” 
younger brotherinformed us, is miser- 
able in the extreme. They have no 
patrimony beyond a garret in the fa- 
mily mansion, from which they can- 
not be excluded, and there they vege- 
tate as hereditary and starving incum- 
brances, furniture and food not being 
included in the bond. They are not 
allowed to marry, and too haughty to 
follow a trade. 

A singular illustration of Sicilian 
pride and poverty, with its incidental 
and inseparable meanness, once oc- 
curred to the writer of this article. 
He was walking with a brother officer 
on the Marina, at Palermo, during the 
high tide of the fashionable promen- 
ade in the cool of the evening. A 
nobleman of high rank drove down in 
a very ancient and cumbrous vehicle, 
drawn by two patriarchal horses, with 
a coachman and three lacqueys of 
similar date. The whole turn-out 
had a most antediluvian aspect: their 
chronology bafiled calculation. The 
duke stepped out, came up to us, took 
off his hat, and literally for a 
dollar Assoon as wehad recovered 
from our surprise, and clearly under- 
stood whathe meant, and that he was 
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applying on hisown account, not asthe 
agent of acharity, the eee 
when lish milordi are addressed, 
we entered into conversation. The “il- 
lustrious prince” then became quite 
aan informing us frankly 
that he.had a palace and establish- 
ment in addition to the equipage we 
saw, but no ways and means, not 
even ready cash enough to supply 
maccaroni and water melons. e 
gave us so many “ Eccelenzas,” and 
so many compliments to England in 
general, and King George in parti- 
cular, that we in return bestowed on 
him a dollar each, our companion de- 
claring that he did it for the fun of 
the thing ; whereupon the noble men- 
dicant skipped into his iage, and 
vanished with the alacrity of the 
ghost of disconsolate Miss Bailey in 
the song, when gratified with the 
unexpected one pound note. Wesaw 
him again soon after in the Mall, ex- 
changing bland salutes on all sides 
with hundreds of his order, many of 
whom had similar equipages and re- 
venues, perhaps, in the same flourish- 
ing con —_ ‘ 
morals, we grieve to say, the 
Sicilians are ole latitudinarian, 
though still above the average of 
their continental neighbours, who 
have more opportunities of knowing 
better ; while their religion is not so 
openly a pretence and mockery. They 
are imaginative and quick in percep- 
tion, but somewhat given to be of- 
fended at trifles; ready on slight 
provocations to fight duels with the 
small sword, but pres abhorrent 
of the pistol, with an idea that all 
Englishmen are unerring shots. Their 
regard for British customs and insti- 
tutions is unaffectedly genuine, and 
they firmly believe we are entitled to 
takethelead wesoambitiously assume, 
always reserving, with a sigh of re- 
gret, that although this world is ours, 
we have but a poor chance in the 
next, from our stubborn heresy. They 
are also terribly given to litigation, 
and will enter a suit for the recovery 
of a pin’s head. A recent traveller 
tells us there are, in the single city of 
Palermo, 4,000 gentlemen of the long 
robe, all of whom contrive to make 
out a living—advocates and attorneys 
being included in the same category. 
If the disciples of Galen and Hippo- 
crates are in the same proportion, 
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the bills of mortality must be some- 
thing awful to think of. 

In no country in the world does 
the Cenobitic life flourish so luxu- 
riantly. The monasteries have never 
been suppressed, neither have the 
Capuchin Friars, as in Northern Ital 
in 1796 and 1797, been csntieian 
into stalwart dragoons. It has been 
computed that thereare 80,000 monks 
and secular clergy on the island, a 
fearful disproportion to the aggre- 
gate number of souls; in fi an 
incubus on society, and a formidable 
barricade against improvement. But 
they too, with some few eminent ex- 
ceptions, share in the general ignor- 
ance, more particularly in the rural 
districts, and are apathetic rather 
than subtle, or zealous to slaying 
in the article of conversion. One 
reason for this may be, and far from 
a bad one, that there is no one to con- 
vert, no Mortara to abduct, or lapsed 
infidel to terrify—neither Jew nor 
Protestant. The whole population 
are unmitigated Romanists, after the 
old fashion, without leaven of sect or 
synod. The prevailing style of wor- 
ship is what we understand by the 
term Mariolatry, or substitution of 
the Madonna for the Saviour. “If 
we enter the churches,’ says the 
author of Pictures from Sicily, “the 
choicest shrines are occupied by sta- 
tues of the Virgin, crowned and 
sceptred as the Queen of Heaven ; if 
we perambulate the streets, every 
corner exhibits the same tutelary 
image ; while on the walls of ceme- 
teries are representations of souls in 
peseptcey looking up imploringly to 

er to save them by her all-powerful 
intercession. Jesus, in short, seems 
dethroned from His peculiar office as 
mediator between God and man, and 
Mary everywhere substituted in His 
room. To her the devout Catholics 
confide their —— and —_ their 
petitions, as relying more on her sym- 
pathy with their Tictepmens and, 4 
adventure, also, indulgence for their 
frailties.” 

The Sicilians, also, are prodigiously 

iven to believe in miracles. Prince 

ohenlohe would have been canon- 
ized amongst them while yet alive. 
In 1811, there were several smart 
shocks of earthquake at Messina, in 
rapid succession. Consternation pre- 
vailed ; many elders remembered the 
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terrible catastrophe of 1783, which 
laid the city in ruins, and expected a 
repetition. The inhabitants, gene- 

y, brought their mattresses into 
the streets and squares, and slept for 
nights in the open air. A general 
report arose that astatue of the Virgin 
Mary in one of the churches was 
weeping bitterly in anticipation of 
some terrible calamity. Such crowds 
thronged to the sacred building, that 
they were in danger of suffocation in 
pressing in and out. The excite- 
ment called for the interference of 
the authorities, who requested the 
bishop to decide the question. The 
prelate went in state. Being a very 
old man, a commodious staircase was 
erected by which he ascended to the 
elevation of the statue. There a 
white cambric handkerchief was hand- 
ed to him, with which he delicately 
wiped the eyes and face of the figure. 
He then turned solemnly round, and 
declared, “My children, we are de- 
ceived : there is no miracle.” Great 
was the disappointment, and loud the 
murmurs of complaint, but there was 
no appeal from such an orthodox de- 
cision. When the British forces occu- 
pied the island, our surgeons were in 
great request. The natives always 
endeavoured to obtain their aid in all 
difficult cases. If the patient re- 
covered, a painting (generally a most 
frightful daub) was made to com- 
memorate “the miracle.” In this 
the sufferer was depicted in bed, with 
the weeping family on one side, and 
on the other a spruce-looking gentle- 
man, in red uniform, feeling the pulse 
of the sick maiden or youth, as the 
case might be. Above, hovered in 
clouds and lory, the patron saint or 
saintess of the amily. This painting 
was placed on one of the altars of 
their church, a traditionary remi- 
niscence or revival of the old pagan 
custom of affixing a votive offering in 
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the temple of Neptune after escape 
from shipwreck. 

This extremely low scale of popular 
education, this Cimmerian ignorance 
and utter blindness are, perhaps, more 
promising foundations for the intro- 
duction of light than the bewildering 
half instruction, the mere glimmering 
of letters which flounders in a mass 
of crotchets and theories, and so con- 
founds truth and falsehood that they 
can with difficulty be separated or 
distinguished. Let us remember, 
also, how long and helplessly the en- 
ergies of Sicily have been kept down 
and trampled upon by the most bigot- 
ed and iniquitous of the old rotten 
despotisms of the Continent. They 
have shaken it off with the energy of 
the roused lion, and every change 
must improve their condition. A 
great opportunity, an advancing des- 
tiny seems opening to them at last. 
Most sincerely do we hope that they 
will neither throw it away them- 
selves, nor suffer it to be wrested from 
them through meddling interference 
or hollow concessions dictated by fear. 
When nations liberate themselves by 
the sword, they have passed beyond 
the necessity of temporizing expe- 
dients. Sicily is entitled to the re- 
spect and sympathy of the civilized 
world, from her classical associations, 
her long suffering, her struggles for 
emancipation ; and of England, above 
all other states, from our close inti- 
macy during many years of the late 
war, the promises we held out to them, 
and the friendship and affection which 
the inhabitants evinced towards us, 
though so thoroughly opposed in ha- 
bits, manners, morals, and religion. 
Darker countries have won their way 
into sunlight, and no one can calcu- 
late the progress of the stone now 
rolling onward with such an elastic 
bound. 
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